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LONDON AS A 
BY R.R 
Second Paper: 


England 
) 


novels is in 


i [E writing of 


more nearly a profession than at 


other work in literature. The novelists, 
though incidentally they may W rite po 
ems or papers, find their life work 
their writing, and 
most of them rule 


The reader who skims **the last new nov 


and 


livelihood in fietion 


their lives to that end. 
el” in the swift hours of a few days for 
gets, by reason of its naturalness, the toil 
that has gone to make it. The mere writ 
ing out of a long novel, perhaps two or 
three 


that would sorely try the patience of most 


times over, is a mechanical labor 
patient people, and this is only the final 
and outward expression of months of toil 
and years of study and experience that 


An 


thony Trollope, the most business-like of 


must go to the making of the book. 


novelists, who once confirmed to me the 
statement that he kept one or two com- 
pleted novels ahead of current demand in 
his desk, accomplished his extraordinary 
productiveness as a by-calling, being for 
most of his life a busy Post-office official ; 
but he was an exception to the rule that 
novel-writing is the most absorbing of 
callings. Reade collected 
dent as Herbert Spencer collected socio 


Charles inci 
logical data, and his study was almost like 
the counting-room of a man of affairs, 
with its pigeon-holed papers and array of 
I know one novelist 
selects his summering-place with refer- 


scrap-books. who 
ence to its availability as a background 
for his next novel, and charges off the 
rent to the story. What heart’s-blood is 
put into a real novel, what nervous ex- 
haustion comes with its climax and end- 
ing, no one can fully tell. Dickens has 
confided something of this inward trage- 
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dy to the reader in his pathetie record of 
his wanderings about the streets of Paris 
the death of Little I It is this 
gives to the novelist a *‘contempo 
beyond that of 
to 
know of the personality and methods, and 


after raul 
which 
raneous human interest” 
his books, and makes readers eager 
look into the faces of their favorite story 
tellers. 
The link between writers of 
fiction and the great generation is Wilkie 
Collins, now by seniority the dean of 
novelists. 


present 


English 
lived, would 


Thackeray, had he 
have been seventy-seven ; 
Dickens, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Reade, were all born in the same 
decade of 1810-20. 


1824, was their junior, but his association 


Mr. Collins, born in 


with them, and especially his close inti- 


macy and collaboration with Dickens, 
make him a part of that great past. But 
he is also of the working present. His 


work runs back forty years from his latest 
volume of Little Novels to that biogra- 
phy of his father, the Royal Academician 
William Collins, published in 1848, which 
was his stepping-stone from law to litera 
ture, and which preceded his first novel, 
Antonina, by two vears. His mother 
also was an artist, distinguished in por- 
trait-painting. An invalid much of the 
time, with that enemy of Englishmen, the 
gout, threatening his eyes, Mr. Collins is 
nowadays little seen in London society ; 
but for many years he has kept strictly 
at work in London, at his house in Glouces 
ter Place, not far from the busy turmoil 
of Baker Street, though he is now leaving 
Here the 
great drawing-rooms were given up for his 


this house for new quarters. 
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desk-work when he was writing a novel, 
or for striding up and down the floor, re 
citing speeches and acting out scenes, if it 
were a play he was at work upon. One 
finds him a man still of striking appear 
ance but much aged by illness since he 
was seen in America, with a leonine head, 
the plentiful hair and flowing beard near 
ly white, contrasting with a short and 
smallish though once powerful body, and 
tiny W hite hands. The stoop of his shoul 
ders suggests long application to his work, 
but his manner and speech have the vigor 
and crispness of an unexhausted spirit of 
yo ith 

Wilkie Collins is the novelist of con 
struction; and plot and character and in 
cident are always the development from 
a central dramatic idea, ‘‘the pivot on 
which the story turns,” as in The Woman 
wn White, the substitution of one woman 
for another in a lunatic asylum, and in 
The Moonstone, the projection of an East 
ern jewel, with the superstitious devotion 
of its attendant priests, into modern civil 
ized society. This idea settled, he weaves 
his plot, seleets his characters, builds up 
his incidents, all with reference to it, and 
above all things writes one continuous 
story, and not two or three alternating 
stories in one. This makes him indiffer 
ent to methods of publication, for as he 
means to keep up an unflagging interest 
throughout, he expects to hold his reader, 
whether to sit up all night to finish the 
volume, as many of them complain to 
him, or from week to week or month to 
month. His first aim and chief difficulty 


+ 


is to “‘ begin at the beginning,” so that 
the story tells itself straight on to its pre- 
determined end without harking back, 
and he thinks many novelists who aim 
to be artists much too careless about this. 
Sometimes he has written out the latter 
part of his book first, and the first almost 
last of all, with this in view. He never 
transfers real people, and seldom real 
places or incidents, to his books: vet he 
has found that no one can invent a name 
and a new book often brings protests from 
more than one correspondent against too 
close copies or misleading perversions of 
what they suppose to be his originals. 
One outraged Frenchman, who saw him- 
self in a particularly unpleasant villain, 
kindly offered, if Mr. Collins would come 
to Paris, to meet him with pistols and sec- 
onds at the gare. 

Mr. Collins never spares himself, and 
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takes minute pains with the details of his 
work. Most of his novels, by the time 
they reach publication in book form,have 
been written or revised seven times: the 
first writing; arevision next day before the 
autograph manuscript goes toa copvist; a 
second and third revision upon the copy- 
ist’s manuscript; a fourth on the proof; a 
fifth on the printer's ‘‘ revise”; a final re- 
vision after the story has appeared in a 
periodical as it is made ready for a book. 
It is this hard writing which makes easy 
reading and good English. Nowadays he 
restricts himself fo four hours, and those 
of daylight, but in former times he wrote 
almost continuously, spurred on by the 
eager delight of the work itself. When 
he began, his favorite hours were from 
near midnight to just before dawn; but 
‘chosts” cured him of that. They used 
to accompany him upstairs as he gave up 
work for bed, and a particular green wo 
man with tusk teeth stood at the turn,and 
said good-night by biting a piece out of 
his shoulder. He gave them good rid 
dance by revolutionizing his hours of 
work, and now the latter part of the day 
is apt to be given up to novel-reading, for 
he is a catholic customer for his fellow 
craftsmen’s wares, enjoying them as a 
reader and notasacritic. Believing that 
a novel should be, first of all, a story, he 
thinks Cooper the great American fiction- 
ist, and wonders that his countrymen can 
call the author of the Leatherstocking sto 
ries and sea tales ‘‘a writer for boys.” His 
aim has been to follow any successful story 
with one of entirely different kind and 
seene, as when No Name followed The 
Woman in White. The success of these 
books was indeed enormous. On one of 
them he was paid £3000 for book form 
alone, and the next, which proved to be 
Armadale, was secured by a rival pub 
lisher, who offered £5000 before the book 
was outlined or a line written. No such 
prices seem to be paid for novels now as 
then, but it has not been given to this gen- 
eration, as to its fathers, to welcome with 
in a triad of years (1859-61) such books 
as The Virginians and Philip, A Tale 
of Two Cities and Great Expectations, 
Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, 
White Lies and The Cloister and the 
Hearth, The Bertrams and Framley Par- 
sonage, and The Woman in White. 

R. D. Blackmore lives a few miles 
from London, in the valley of the upper 
Thames, where, behind a great brick wall, 
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he surrounds himself with fruit trees and 
flowers, and pursues the vocation of lit 
erature and the avocation of market-gar 
dening It js a lovely place in blossom 
ing spring, for he has the same power 
Nature is loy 
Here he lives a retiring 
known to 


over plants as over words 
al to her lover. 
life, little neighbors, and 
when he wants amusement goes a-fishing 
Fame doesn’t trouble him here. When 

first to eall him I asked the 
people of the railway station the way to 
the house of 


his 


went upon 
Mr. Blackmore, the author, 
but noone knew. Suddenly,with a gleam 
of intelligence, some one exclaimed, ‘* Per 
haps ‘tis the fruit man he means!—follow 
along the wall to the gate, sir” 
fact 
tion. 


> and in 
it was his wall which faced the sta- 

Indeed few know this gray, rugged, 
seafaring-looking man, withal kindly and 
centle—rather one of the fine old fellows 
of his delightful Springhaven than the 
conventional the father of 
Doone. He declines to take the 
same view as the public of this child of 
his, and in support of his view that this 
is not his best book, grimly 


author as 
Lorna 


enjoys re- 
counting the early history of this now 
‘lucky maid.” ‘* When first 
from the western moors” 


you came 
so he apostro 
phizes her in that twentieth edition in 
which she ‘shines with adornment, as a 
female should’’—** nobody cared to look 
at you; for a year and a half you shiver- 
ed in the cold corner, without a sun-ray ; 
your native land disdained your voice, and 
America answered, ‘No child of mine.” 
But ‘‘a certain brave man,” Mr. Sampson 
Low the younger, said, *‘She shall have 
another chance,” and just then the mar- 
riage of the with the 
Marquis of Lorne happened, by the simi 
larity of name, to bring the book to pub 
lic hearing—and who could read without 
delight? It is now the idyl and idol of 
Devon, and a classic in English fiction to 
all time; but perhaps, to its loyal Devon 
author, its best compliment has been the 
homely one that 


Princess Louise 


‘** Lorna Doone, to a 
Devonshire man, is as good as clotted 
cream almost.” 

Mr. Blackmore, now somewhat past six 
ty, is of Devonshire family, though of 
Berkshire birth, and the whole of his boy 
hood was spent in Devon. He graduated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and studied 
law at the Middle Temple, practising con- 
veyancing at the start. But he soon for- 
swore law for letters, printing several vol- 
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umes of poetry and a translation of the 
first two of Virgil’s Georgics—under a title, 
The Farm and Fruit of Old, which sug 
gested the connection of the two sides of 
before he published his first novel, 
Clara Vaughan, written in 1852, but not 
printed until 1864. Mr. Blackmore does 
not encourage talk about his manner of 
work, preferring to let the results speak 
I may only say that he cares mostly for 
his trees and plants by day, 
insisting that these are 


his life 


pleasantly 
the real things, 
and when he comes to his writing of an 
evening, is careful and painstaking to the 
last degree, sometimes completing no more 
than a paragraph at a sitting. ‘I set to,” 
he wrote a friend while at work on Mary 
Anerley,*‘at night | when even vines go to 
sleep (but grow faster than by sunlight), 
and when only the wicked wood - louse 
walks] to rewrite the story, which means, 
with me, to winnow and harrow and pes 
tle and pepper every particle of sentence.” 
This carefulness tells sometimes to the 
confusion of critics, for the Pall Mall re- 
viewer of Springhaven, who urged that 
Nelson could not have used certain words 
put into mouth by 
might 


his Mr. Blackmore, 
with equal research have found 
them in published letters of the great ad 
miral. 

Mr. Blackmore has a strong unwilling 
ness to let his readers look upon his face: 
put it, 
some years ago: ~ It appears to me that 
any man sticking himself up to gaze at 


as’ he with characteristic humor, 


his own title-page, and so blinking at his 
readers, lowers himself by his self-eleva- 
tion. What can it matter to his readers 
whether he is gifted with two eyes and 
No, 
I keep out of 


one nose, or one eye and two noses ? 
nor ever so many noes-es! 
all such little curiosity. If I can say a 
thing to please the public, there is pleasure 
on both sides; but as for laboring to look 
to please them, what is the wise man’s 
dictum on the subject? ‘More people 
know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows.’ 
Let him first know himself.” 

Mr. Blackmore London, 
and is not much seen by his fellow-au- 
thors. I recall when he and Mr. Black 
first met each other, but a few years since, 
at the round table in St. Stephen’s Club, 
and the younger author delighted the sen 
ior with the story of how he was toasted 
at a dinner while in America as ‘‘ Mr. 
Black, gentlemen, the greatest of living 
novelists, the author of Lorna Doone.” 


is seldom in 
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ere 


William Black,* born a Scotchman, and 
living in Brighton, is, all the same, one 
of the best known figures of literary Lon- 
don When he first came to name and 
fame he was a journalist, assistant editor 
of the Daily News, and entirely a Lon 
doner; but his manner of work as a nov 
elist demands quiet and opportunity of 
long walks, and these he finds in winter 
at the delightful house in Brighton, five 
minutes from the wide and open downs, 
and his beloved Seotland. 
alighting-place in London in 
historie the foot of 
Buckingham Street, Strand, with the fine 
sweep of view over the Thames, where 
David Copperfield gave his dinner party, 


in summer in 
He keeps an 


those chambers at 


and where the hero of his own Sunrise 
lived; and he is often to be seen at the Re 
form Club, lunchinge with his fellow-nov- 
elist James Payn, or listening with de- 
light to the rich, mellow voice of his friend 


John Bright as he quotes long passages 
from 


‘Vhittier, whose poems this brother 
peace-maker knows by heart. Here, at 
* See “ William Black at Home,” 


ton, with portrait 


1882. 


by Joseph Hat- 
, in this Magazine for December, 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Buckingham Street, are mem 
orable nights, noctes ambro 
latter 
At one of these, I recall, when 
William Small, whom he had 


not before known, came to dis 


sianc of these times 


1 


cuss the illustrating of Shan 
don Bells, the talk turned on 
salmon 


Scotch 


and 
experiences, 


fishing early 
and the 
two men found they had done 
their earliest work on the same 
book, both of them tramping 
the 


one 


about 
the 
illustrating, 


west of Seotland, 


revising, the other 
an early edition 
of the publisher Black’s well 
Guide to Scotland 
the flesh, is a 
moderate 
lithe of figure ; 


Known 
Mr 


man of 


Black, in 
Stature ; 
with face often 
sunburned from out-door life; 
brown eyes, grave, but with a 
ready twinkle in them, look 
ine from behind glasses: a 
sympathetic mouth, half hid 
den by his brown mustache: 
Mr. Black, in 

the spirit, is several people: 

silent and ruminant 

times, whether in 
in long walks; at other times brimming 
with rollicking fun; hold 
of life, as the range of his novels sug 
gests, at many sides, though he does not 
talk of everything he is 
His beautiful house at 
Brighton, with whole -souled and 
charming hostess. is a harbor of refuge 
to many friends, English and American, 
and sometimes shelters one of the most 
interesting circles of ‘* literary London,” 
for it is little more than an hour off by 
fast train. 
ried just now,” he writes; 


and dark hair. 


some 
society or 


over taking 


thinking of. 


and spacious 


its 


‘* Visitors are somewhat va- 
‘* Toole call- 
ed this afternoon, and Herbert Spencer is 
coming in to play billiards in the evening.” 
It is filled with spoils of travel ~stutfs from 
Egypt, lustre pottery from Spain, fire-dogs 
from Venice, reminiscences of Scotland 
for he has travelled every- 
where in seeking scene and incident for 
his books : 


and of America 


and the noble drawing-room 
contains the originals of the dozen illus- 
trations for Macleod of Dare, drawn as a 
tribute of friendship by as many artist 
friends, and most of the manuscripts of his 
novels, which in his dainty and minute 
book-writing, on small note sheets, take 
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scarcely more room than the printed book, 
A be 


mons to 


ll from the Roman Campagna sum 
‘the banqueting-room,” where at 


many a midnight symposium good talk 


accompanies a frugal meal 


At 


since, 


these 


one ol Symposia, some vVvears 
after a Sunday spent chiefly in wait 
ing for an artist fri nd, who didn’t come, 
and who never does come, the talk turned 
to methods of literary work, and Mr. Black 
and Mr. Bret Harte fell to comparing their 
Mr. Harte said that having 


caught, often from a face seer 


own methods 
by chanee, 
or a casual incident, the suggestion of the 
culmination of a story, he usually worked 
backward, sitting down with paper before 
him, and idly tracing figure 8's; sometimes 


eoing out for a night walk before he got 


started with a line, then pushing through 
He 


believed no writer ever wrote down any 


} ipidly under tremendous pressure, 


thing that affected readers without tears 
in his own eyes, and, like all novelists, he 
recognized the strange way in which char 
acters, once created, would work them 
selves out, sometimes almost contrary to 
which he took to be a 


cvood test of their vitality ; 


their author's will 


and he often, after finishing 
a story, half recognized a 
face in the street, and found 
that it 
characters 
Mr 


told how he did most 


was one of his own 
he 


Black, 


thought he 
saw. contrari 
wine. 
of his work, even to the lan 
cuage, in long walks on the 
Downs, and indeed used to 


come to Brighton for the 
purpose long before he lived 
there. When he gets well 
on with a story, and in the 
whirl of it, he 


study on the top floor, where 


retires to his 


no one is allowed to come, 


and works steadily, two 


hours before and two after 
luncheon, which is laid out 
in 


and 


for him an adjoining 


when he comes 
to 


room: 
to the finish, he is, 
nerves, thoroughly tired 
out. The awful catastro 
phe in which Macleod of 
Dare nearly 
wrecked him as well as his 


as 


culminates 


hero, and he never speaks 
without scorn of the many 
letters he received, as this 


AS A LITERARY 
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travedy de veloped, urging him to avert 


the ireatening doom and bring the 
story to a pretty-pretty end—as though 
a novelist ¢ mald challenge the Fates! 


All his work has the most painstaking 
ot 
enough 
Phaeton 


an actual journey of six weeks from Lon 


basis accurate seeing, often prosaic 
The Strange Adventures of a 
romance had for groundwork 


don to Edinburgh, though not in the com 
pany of the supposititious characters. The 
pocket note book W hich he carries on such 
trips is soon filled with accurate records of 
detail, for he will not trust even to an ex 
cellent memory, we 1] trained in this diree 
tion, for the true realism which he seeks; 
and he 


out his story, 


thus, months afterward, when 
comes to think out and write 
the 


through real scenes and amongst real in 


creatures of his imagination move 


cidents. touched. to be sure, with the halo 
of romance, This iV es him aw holesome 
and proud confidence in his completed 
work. When the editor who had accept 
ed the original Strange Adventures be 
trayvyed some trepidation as to how this un- 


orthodox piece of writing, part novel, part 


WALTER BESANT 
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book of travels, would take with his read 
ers, Mr. Black promptly offered to relieve 
him of his contract, and was doubtless the 
more pleased when the story placed him, 
as it did, among the 


most popular of 


living writers. If any would-be writer 
thinks fame and fortune are to be achieved 
without hard work and much painstaking, 
Mr. Black's history should cure him of 
that superstition 

now seldom works in 


The Wood- 


landers in town, and for some years lived 


Thomas Hardy 
London, though he finished 
in the suburb of Upper Tooting. Born 
in Dorsetshire some eight-and-forty years 


ago, of one of the many branches of the 
Hardy family settled in that county for 
centuries, among whom was the Thomas 


Hardy 


passed there his school-days, and his ap- 


famous as Nelson’s captain, he 
prenticeship to an ecclesiastical architect. 
He went up to London for wider study 
and opportunity as soon as he came of 
age, and there distinguished himself by 
his architectural writings, in line with 
the architectural pre-Raphaelitism of the 
‘young Gothic” school, which for 
the medal of the Institute of British 


won 
him 
Architects and other prizes and honors. 
This led him toward art criticism, and it 


JAMES PAYN 


by Alexander Bassano, 


was not until he was thirty that he found 
his real fielll of success in novel-writing, 
his first novel, Desperate Remedies, being 
published in 1871 Under the Greenwood 
Tree followed in 1872, and Far from the 
Madding Crowd was the feature of Corn 
hill im 1874. settled down 
in his native county, where, at Max Gate, 


He has now 


near Dorchester, high on a hill which over 
looks many of the real scenes of his ‘‘ Wes 
sex” stories, he has planned and built for 
himself an interesting and characteristic 
house, with a cozy study where he may 
hide himself. This house, though it af 
fords absolute isolation and the advantages 
which that offers for literary work, is but 
a short walk by foot-path from the rail 
way which will deliver him in London 
within four hours, so that he is more often 
in the bustling world than would be in 
ferred from the seclusion of his *‘ writing 
box,” as heeallsthis house. Every spring, 
moreover, after he has put the finishing 
touches on his winter’s work, he comes up 
to London for a long vacation (unless, by 
way of change, he flits off to the Conti 
nent), lives pleasantly there in temporary 
quarters, and receives with Mrs. Hardy 
on one day of the week, looks in at the 
Savile Club for letters and luncheon, and 
Mr. 
Hardy, of whom it is difficult to 


get 


mixes freely in society. 
a really good portrait, is a 
quiet-mannered, pleasant, modest 
man, of small stature, with round 
ed brow and full head, entirely 
unaffected and direct in his ways, 
and quite unspoiled by the success 
which has followed him ever since 
Far from the Madding Crowd 
caused the critics to compare him 
with Charles Reade on the one side 
and George Eliot on the other. 
No one has so closely painted the 
English rustic or more carefully 
pictured English rural scenes; the 
fidelity of Under the Greenwood 
Tree is that of the old Dutch mas 
ters. This fidelity is the result of 
the strong impressions of youth, 
upon which he relies almost en 

Indeed he hesitates to re- 
visit places seen in childhood, and 
so fixed in his imagination, lest 
verification may 
thus he purposely kept away from 
the The Woodlanders 
while writing it, though for most 
of the time he was within twenty 


tirely. 


disillusionize ; 


seene of 
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miles of the place described. 

His rustics, in the same way, 

walk out from the chambers 

of memory through the gates 

of the imagination, to be 
come real in his books, vet 
in their infinite variety the 
descendants and develop 
ments rather than the iden 
tities of the people he knew 
His characters, in fact, do 
become entirely real to him, 
a long time he 
finds difficulty in 
with 


and particularly in calling 


though for 
making 
acquaintance them, 
them by name, so that Mrs. 
Hardy, always his first read 
erand kind critic,sometimes 
has to suggest that this John 
Jonesis really Daniel Smith. 
But soon the characters take 
possession of him and of 
the story, he comes to know 
what will think 
will given 


each and 


do in circum 
stances, and for this reason 
he never plots the final de- 
velopment, the latter half, 
of a but lets the 
dramatis persone: finish it 


novel, 


for themselves, and literally 
work out their own salvation or the con 
trary. 

In his working days he tries to begin 
work at once after breakfast, and some 
times 
work during the forenoon, but more fre 
quently his work is done at fitful and ir 
recular periods. In parts he prints from 
the first draft, and in other parts rewrites 
again and again, revising liberally in the 
proof also. 
little oversights which most writers have 
now and then to confess, as when Thack 
eray killed off a character in one number 
in his serial publication of a novel, and 


succeeds in keeping steadily at 


He is seldom guilty of the 


continued his conversation quite uncon 
cernedly in the next. Yet I recall catch 
ing once in proof a curious slip of the pen, 
by which Mr. Hardy, having brought one 
of his people to the very summit of a hill, 
incontinently started him wp again. On 
bringing it to Mr. Hardy’s attention he 
corrected it by a post-card of characteristic 
simplicity: ‘* For ‘up’ read ‘down.””’ 
Walter Besant, born at Portsmouth fif 


ty years ago, educated at Cambridge for 
the Church, exiled for a time as professor 
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CHRISTIE MURRAY 


j 


in Mauritius, has filled the 
twenty vears since he settled down to lit 
erary life in London with a 
amount and variety of work 


at the college 


marvellous 
One would 
scarcely recognize an ex-student of divin 
ity, but might fairly mistake him for a 
genial doctor of medicine, with his short, 
burly figure, closely set head, evidently 
capacious and well furnished, a pair of 
frank eyes, and pleasant smile, the more 


benevolent of aspect by reason of specta 
full brown 
hearty and business-like 


cles and a beard, a manner 
altogether a sol 


Mr. 


Besant is an indefatigable worker, spend 


id sort of man, in whom to put trust. 


ing his mornings, when he does not like 
to be disturbed, in his own study, in ‘‘the 
comfortable semi-detached brick villa,” 
as an auctioneer would put it, just below 
Hampstead Heath, which is his home; 
doing the hour's ride down the hill, most 
days in the week, to the office of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in the Adel 
phi, where he is perfectly willing to be 
disturbed by any one calling in rela 
the affairs of the 
Society of Authors, both of which are en- 


tion to that cause, or 
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thusiasms with him; filling 


in spare min 


ites with continuation of 


his literary 
and returning up the hill for even 

re and early He 
studies in 
early French poetry and the French hu 
vhich 


Work 


hours of rest. 


letters through his 


morists his 


first 


were the subjects of 


books; these made him a student of 
Rabelais, of whom he is the biographer 
The 
how ‘the whole of his work for 
life vas 
Rice 
tion 

; 


retnarkabie 


and the chief diseiple in England. 
story of 
changed met James 
and began to devote himself to fie 
is told in of that 
partnership which 
pre faces the new edition of their first joint 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. He had 


written a 1866; it was rejected, 


when he 


his own account 
literary 


novel in 
and he burned the manuscript—with for 
titude, but with tears. In 1868 he 
sent to Once a Week a paper of travel: 
this was printed, but with such frightful 
mistakes that he wrote to the editor to re- 
The editor proved to be James 
Rice, another Cambridge man, then start- 
ing as a barrister, who had just bought the 
periodical, and found Besant’s article in 
type apparently ready for press Mr. Be 
sant found ‘a pleasant and 


also 


monstrate 


the editor 


friendly creature”; 
ued lo 


he contin 
send contributions, 


among them stories; and in 
1871, Rice, who had ‘printed one 
novel of his own in his paper, 
proposed collaboration. Rice 
had in mind a central figure 

that of a prodigal 
should return ten 
than he went away, 


and ruthless 


W ho 
times worse 


son 


heartless 
and a leading sit 
uation, and he had written two 
or three chapters. Besant joined 
with him; they published the 
work anonymously, on commis 
sion, and on a sale of 400 copies 
to the circulating libraries they 
cleared £70, in addition to the 
serial value and £50 from Amer- 
This began the partner- 
which lasted through 
Rice’s long illness to his death, 
In 1882 The 


the joint name were written by 


ica. 
ship, 
later stories of 
Besant, and the greater part of 
the actual writing throughout 
Those 


Rice deseribe him as 


was, I faney, also his. 

who knew 

a good fellow of rather coarser 

fibre than his partner, fond of 
the turf and like amusements, and some 
profess to be able to identify his work in 
the joint novels by its 
and wher cast. It was after Rice’s 
the year that Be 
cant published anonymously, in Black- 
wood's. The Re volt of Man. which had 
an extraordinary success, and under his 
own name, All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, an impossible story, in which was 
pictured that Delight at the 
East End which has become real in the 
People’s Palace. This novel had the most 
remarkable effect in directing attention 
to the wants of the poor; and the same 
lines are followed in The Children of Gib 
eon, published four years later. Mr. Be- 
sant, besides much other work, has writ 
ten a novel (including the joint works) 
each year since 1872 (saving 74 and °75), 
and in some years two. 


broader humor 
rou 
death, in 


same 1882, 


Palace of 


He models his 
characters chiefly on real people, and for 


the most part real occurrences supply his 
plot and incidents; 
novels of purpose, others not. 


some of his books are 
His meth- 
od is very careful: he usually writes out 
the titles of his chapters at the beginning, 
and makes drafts of the 
conversation for each 


incidents and 
chapter two or 
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three chapters ahead of his writing; the 
chapter is then written out fully, and usu 


ally rewritten, all in a neat, plain hand 
that suggests ease and leisure rather than 
hard work. His own favorite among his 
stories 1S perhaps the curious one of The 
Case of Mr Lucraft 


is scarcely the greater part of Mr. Be 


But story-writing 


Sants 

He edited the ** New 
and the 
Palestine 


self-imposed tasks. 
Plutarch” 


his 


series, two of 


wrote 


books; enthusiasm caused 


to 


History of Jerusale m, and to become the 


him write, with Professor Palmer, a 
biographer of that lamented scholar; he 
has turned two of the partnership novels 
into plays; he originated the Incorpora 
ted Society of Authors, and has inspired 
most of its work: he is active in East End 


he 


subjects to periodicals. 


philanthropy ; contributes on many 
Busy as he is, he 
is never too busy to write care 

Lo 
ready sympathy 
and help. The 
All Sorts and Conditions of 


Men would not be disappoint 


fully and well, and give 
freelv of a 
admirers of 


ed in the man who wrote it. 
Payn, who runs his 
Mr 


in the appetite his fellow-edi 


James 


friend Black very close 
tors have for his novels, and 
willing to 
of 


versatile men of letters in 


the price they are 


pay for them, is one the 


most 
London, and perhaps the most 
prolific. He is 
cupying the chair of Cornhill, 
honored by Thackeray and his 


an editor, oc 


son-in-law Leslie Stephen; a 
persistent novelist, writing at 
least 
novels a year; a general writer 
for 
Times, whose editor has 


one and sometimes two 


and 
The 
now 
and finally literary 
and reader for a 


reviewer, especially 


become his son-in-law; 
adviser 
well Known 

He is en 


Londoner, 


publishing house. 
tirely a living 

near Maida Vale, and coming 

thence to the pleasant front room over- 
looking Waterloo Place which 
sanctum and study, where he is always 
ready by ten for three hours of work on 
his novel or other personal writings, after 
which he lunches at the Club, 
near by. Two hours each afternoon suf- 
fice for ‘* tasting’ and editing, then comes 
an inevitable game of whist at the Reform 


is his 


Reform 
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fc if 


vith 


Club, and then home and early hours 
rest 


This daily routine he pursues 
a regularity and persistent 
rather tothe 
of 


Sees 


ha istry akin 


man of business than the man 


letters; and though alwavs he 


OUSY 


never in a hurry, and can at any 


time turn aside for a | 


la lg 


wief talk or a hearty 
t\ | 


other men, however, he probably has his 


h without breaking continu ike 


limitations, and he does not do the trans 


lations of the Villon Society, though that 
Mr. Payne is often confounded with him 
Mr tall, 


stoop of the scholar. 


Payn is a man, with the 


spare 


having dark hair 


and short brown with a 


pleasant, often quizzical expression of the 


side-w hiskers, 


twinkling eyes behind his spectacles, and 


a mouth read y to be quite serious or very 


merry, looking rather like a university 


professor with an unusual proportion of 


. STEVENSON, 
From a photograph by W. I. Hawker, B 
He has had the 
benefit from the start of Eton, Woolwich, 
and Cambridge training, one of his novels 
being partly a transcript from his life at 
the military school. 
old, but is nearer sixty, and he is evident 


humor in his make-up. 


He looks fifty years 


ly good for many years of life and hard 
work ahead, if his closest friend, his pipe, 
do not prove his enemy, for he smokes 
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all the time at his work, and he likes work 

His first novel, A Fam 
was published in Cham 
bers’s Journal, of which he 


and dislikes rest 
ily Scapegrace, 
was for some 
years editor, raising its circulation, it is 
novel of Lost Sir Mas 
singbe rd, nearly 20,000 copies. By Proxy 
he likes best, and the public like best. In 
this 


said, by his own 


novel, with its striking incidents in 


China, he made a new departure, after 
nearly twenty years of novel writing, into 
the sensational field. His method of nov 
el-writing is sui generis. His first care 
is to invent his plot, and in only one 
instance was he ever furnished a plot 
This 
The next step 
is to obtain the people who will best de- 
velop this particular plot, and now his 


mind roes ona search among his acquaint- 


from outside his own imagination. 
gives him some trouble. 


ance, or those of whom he has made notes 
in travel or on the street. His dramatis 
persone are not the real people, but are 
suggested by or developed from them, so 
much so that each person of the novel is 
bracketed with the real name of the proto- 
type when he comes to the writing out of 
his outline. This is done on large sheets 
of paper, not consecutively, chapter by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London 


chapter, according to the chronology or 
development of the plot, as others do, but 
by the names of the people, the incidents 
and conversations in which each is to take 
part being noted under the name. This 
prophetic dictionary of biography is al 
ways under his eye, and if interrupted at 
his work, he has only to return to it with 
the query as to the actor on the stage, 
‘What are you to donext?” The writing 
out of the story, after this hard prelimi 
nary work is done, is a matter of entire 


ease, 


In this way, with only a few hours’ 
work a day, Mr. Payn has completed over 
forty novels, besides a fair-sized library of 


other writing, and he seems good for any 
number more. 

David Christie Murray, though most of 
his novel-writing has been done at Roche- 
fort, in the Belgian Ardennes, where he 
lived for five years, comes now and again 
back to London, and there makes his club 
home among the Savages, and his work- 
room in the paved solitude of Dane’s Inn. 
He is a pleasant- faced, pleasant - voiced 
man of about forty, with a touch of Scotch 
look and aecent, though bred in Stafford- 
shire—of goodly build and quietly hearty 
manner—who has 

through abundant 
His father 
domiciled in 


come to his work 
experience. 
was a Scotchman 
the English mid- 
lands, shrewd and keen, who ap- 
pears as the Scotch stationer in 
Rainbow Gold, in one of the 
very few portraits Mr. Murray 
has permitted himself to draw 
from real people. Starting asa 
teacher of elocution and public 
reader, Mr. Murray soon found 
his way to journalism on the 
Birmingham Morning News, un- 
der the inspiring fosterage of 
George Dawson, a great editor 
and brilliant talker, as witness 
his bon mot on Disraeli: ** His 
politics are romantic, and his ro 
mances are political, and he him- 
self is a fiction founded on fact.” 
After a wide experience learning 
and ‘*‘ writing up” the manifold 
industries of the black country, 
Mr. Murray came to London, and 
wrote for one of the weeklies a 
paper on ‘‘Impecunious Life in 
London,” which was 
from autobiography. 


not far 
Thence 
he started off on a tramp trip, 
meaning to show by personal ex- 
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perience how hard the poor-law 
He 
sent £10 to a post-office some days 
toward it” 
without a penny in his pocket, 


was upon honest workmen. 


ahead, and ‘* walked 
taking workhouse fare and oakum 
Reach, 
ing the money, he revelled in civ 


picking in regular course. 


ilization for a day or so, sent on 


the balance, and walked toward 
that. In way he reached 
Hereford, travel-stained, tattered, 
and unshorn, and had much dif 


ficulty in persuading the puzzled 


this 


waiter at the George that he was 
decent 
treatment, a bath, and the _ port- 
manteau awaiting him. 
terial thus gathered he used for 
some papers in Mayfair—whereat 
sundry indignant Guardians de 
clared that the journalist who 
wrote them had been fooled by 


some vagabond 


a proper candidate for 


The ma- 


who knew no- 

thing or lied; but, more impor- 

tant, he founded on them his first 

novel, A Life's Atonement, and 
portions of Joseph's Coat and 

Val Strange. He saw the Russo 

Turkish war as ‘‘special” of The Times 
and The Scotsman. Thereafter he left 
journalism for fiction, published his first 
novel in Chambers’s in 1879, and made his 
hit 
L18sS0. 


with his second, Joseph's Coat, in 

His first literary work was, how 
ever, poetry, of which he is now making 
a volume—curiously enough copying out 
every line of it from memory, since it was 
widely scattered through periodicals now 
dropped out of sight. His memory is 
unique: he thinks he could copy out any 
one of his works almost exactly, on fair 
notice, and he frequently amuses himself 
on a railway train reading over one of his 
own chapters from his memory, finding, 
as he puts it with humorous naiveteé, that 
they amuse him because he wrote them to 
himself. It is Aunt Rachel which 
he likes Mr. Murray finds, like 
most, novelists, that the early impressions 
of childhood are the chief mine of mate- 
rial. 


suit 


best. 


His people become real; they act 
before him as on a stage, of which he is 
the solitary spectator; if the scene goes 
wrong, they rehearse it again for him, it 
may be a dozen times, till it is right; then 
he writes itdown. He likes to write with 
leisure, but is capable of the tour de force 
of the journalist. The thirty-six chapters 


F. W. ROBINSON 


From a photograph N. Wheeler 


of Val Strange were written in as many 
consecutive days; but they had a woful 
sequence, as he himself related in a little 
story called Schwartz, a History, pub 
When he 
was half-way through the book, a halber 
dier with an axe, dressed in red and black, 
appeared behind 
him. 


lished some years afterward. 


his back, threatening 


He could find no origin for this 
apparition in his memory or his imagina 
tion; it had nothing to do with the per 
sonnel of the book. He treated it humor 
ously, saying to it, ‘‘ You are nothing 

the creature of overwork—and presently 
But it did not go. It nev 
er came in front of him, though he knew 
its face perfectly well; it was with him 
from light morning to winter midnight 
in his work, and through the troubled 
hours of the night My friend, that way 
lies madness,” ».id his doctor, and ban- 
ished him to green fields and rest absolute 
for six months. Aftera month the thing 
vanished, and has never returned; though 
a different illusion accompanied the fin 
ish of other work done under pressure. It 
is not in ease and joy, gentle reader, that 
the novelist writes your stories for you. 
Mr. Murray’s latest work is one of collabo- 
ration with Mr. Henry Herman, a drama- 


you will go.” 
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MACDONALD 


tist strong in plot and incident, in a story 
of extraordinary 
eller Returns 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard is one of the very 
few men who have come to the front with 
in the past deeade, sharing with the late F. 


conception, One Trav- 


J. Fargus (**‘ Hugi: Conway’) that distine 
tion, and the success which awaits fiction 
of striking incident and vigorous passion 

the * Mr. Haggard 
is a Norfolkshire man, little past thirty, 


sensational novel.” 


living during the winter in Kensington, 
but really at home at Ditchingham House, 
Bungay, in his native county. Before 
he was twenty he went to Natal with Sir 
Henry Bulwer as his secretary, and after 
the annexation of the Transvaal was ap 
pointed Master of the High Court for the 
new colony. In this South African ser- 
vice he had some stirring personal advent- 
ures, which probably gave direction to his 
fiction later. He began writing, how- 
ever, with a book of political history on 
Cetywayo and his White Neighbors, pub- 
lished in 1882. His own preference is for 
work of this solid, matter-of-fact order; 
but desiring to adopt the profession of 
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literature in 


addition to 
that of barrister, he learned 
promptly that this did not 
meet the market, or afford 
the physical basis of the 


literary life, and so ad 
himself to fiction, 


his own theory of work be 


d ressed 


ing, as he once put it in a 
letter to a friend, that ‘‘ the 
more closely you stick to 
the main facts and salient 
passions of human nature, 
with which all the world is 
familiar, the better it 


be for your work; 


will 
and the 
contrive to 
throw a veil of beauty and 
romance over the crudities 


more you can 


and cruelties of the tragedy 
of our lives, by so much the 
more will it be pleasant, 
acceptable, and perhaps in 
some degree instructive to 
others.” Mr. Haggard is a 
hard worker, though writ 
ing as well as talking with 
rapid fluency, and he both 
gleans and invents the inci- 
dents of his stories. Prob 

ably the criticisms of pla- 

viarism brought against his 
earlier books have caused him to be care 
ful to credit the authorities he uses, since 
his recent story, Allan Quatermain, is 
prefaced by a statement of what may be 
called his prefatory course of reading. 
The use or adaptation of actual incident 
is scarcely to be accounted a literary sin, 
and how closely different minds may run 
in invention is illustrated by Mr. Besant’s 
statement that Rice and himself used as a 
central incident in When the Ship comes 
Home a situation which they afterward 
found was identically the leading one of 
so well known a book as Charles Reade’s 
Foul Play, though no charge of pla- 
giarism was ever brought against them. 
Mr. Haggard made his first seore in his 
new line of work with Dawn, in 1882; but 
it was King Solomon's Mines, published 
in 1886, which won him his vogue, thirty- 
one thousand copies being sold in the 
home country within the first year, while 
thirteen competing editions appeared (not 
all tothe author's profit) in America. She, 
following soon after, rivalled the sale of 
its immediate predecessor; and the success 
of these two recalled attention to his ear- 
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lier novels. Mr. Haggard still practises 
law as well as writes fiction, and does not 
propose to permit his head to be turned 
by his sudden and world-wide success 
Robert Louis Stevenson has among his 
fellow-authors a that of 
they regard his ver 


piace very like 
Abbey among artists 
satile genius with affectionate delight. and 
look upon his work as quite of a kind by 
itself, not in competition or 
that of He born in 


Edinburgh in 1850, and comes of a notable 


compat Ison 


with otners was 


engineering family, not. however. to be 


His 


father was the distinguished eivil engi 


confounded with the Stephensons 


neer Thomas Stevenson, who died not 


long since; his grandfather was that same 
Robert Stevenson whom Sir Walter Scott 
accompanied on one of his surveys before 
writing The Lord of the Isles and The 
Pirate. The boy was educated for the 
family calling, but dreadful 
father that 
he cared for nothing but literature. This 


being ‘*no profession” in the eyes of this 


‘during a 


evening walk” owned to his 


realistic father, he was put at studying 


law. Two years later, at twenty-three, 
he met Sidney Colvin, and 
through intro 


duced to his real life work, 


him was 
his first paper, on ‘* Roads,” 
appearing in Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s Portfolio over the 
anagram of L. 8. Stoneven. 
The range and power and 
“amount of his work in the 
fifteen years since then 

years of persistent illness 
and of wide travel in search 
of health 
remarkable in literary his 
tory,and he is not yet forty. 
The story of his life has 
been partly told in his re 
cent Memories and Por- 
traits, and in letters to 
friends, from which I am 
permitted to quote. ‘‘ No- 
body had ever such pains 
to learn a trade as I had, 
but I slogged at it day in 
and day out, and I frankly 
believe (thanks to my dire 
industry) [have done more 
with smaller gifts than al- 
most any man of letters in 
the world.” He does his 
writing under much phys- 
ical difficulty, sometimes 


make his career 
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walking about his study in the whirl of 
it, at other times forced to lie 


bed 


makes 


quietiv im 
and 


his write slowly there, which 
the marvel 


tiis considerable stories have been done 


his results greater 


‘at two breaks.” ‘‘I have to leave off 


and forget a tale for a little; then I ean 


return upon it fresh, and with interest re 


vived Treasure Island, his quickest 
piece of work, was written in two bursts 


of about fifteen days each Kidnapped, 
‘*to me infinitely my best, and indeed my 
only good story,” required a vear, ‘* prob 
ably tive months’ actual writing, and one 


of these 


} 


the last 
together 


aimost 


months entirely over 
chapters, which had to be put 
without inspiration, 
word for word, for I was entirely worked 


out.” Prince Otto hardest effort, 


interest or 


my 


for I wished to do something very swell, 


which did not quite come off,” was writ 
ten over in parts five and six times, and 
one chapter eight times by him and once 
by his wife. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
was the flashing inspiration of a dream, 
in a flash, but 
He has been a much-wan 


worked out, however, not 
in patient toil. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer, London 
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France, 
Switzerland, our own California, whence 
the The Silverado 
Squatters, finished six thousand 
away at Hyéres; 


dering man in many countries 


came material for 
miles 
but of late years he has 
lived and done his work mostly in the 
soft air of Bournemouth—a sea-side resort 
on the delicious south coast of England 

coming up to London now and then to 
the home of his friend Sidney Colvin, at 
the British His near friends 
are necessarily few, for even slight exer 


Museum. 


tion or excitement is apt to bring on a 
hemorrhage, which results from a lung 
trouble happily alarming in its 
sympioms than immediately dangerous, 
and he is often forced to deny himself 
the presence of people, whether admiring 
pilgrims or welcome friends. It was in 
search of entire rest and renewed health 
that he sought, last winter, with his wife 
and mother, the quiet and the dry air 
of our own Adirondack ‘ wilderness,” 
whence Americans, repressing their lion- 
izing desires out of love for him, will 
hope to send him back to England safe 
and sound. 


more 


I recall one day happening in upon 


James Payn, who is the most ap- 
preciative of ‘* readers,” and finding 
him in eestasies of laughter over 
author, 
far and 
away the best humorous story that 
had been written for years. When 
Vice published, Mr. 
Payn’s verdict was fully confirmed 
by the reading and laughing pub 
lic, and ‘**F. Anstey” became at 
once a person of distinction. It 
was for time a half- 
that behind this name was Mr. F. 
Anstey Guthrie—a pleasant young 
fellow Trinity Hall, Cam 
bridge, which has been the alma 
mater of many authors, grave and 
-well 


manuscript by a new 


which he declared to be 


Versa was 


some secret 


from 


gay known personally in 
Kensington circles, where he was 
born, and recently admitted to the 
bar from the Middle Temple. His 
first success developed a vein of 
clever construction and grotesque 
humor in story-writing, ingenious- 
ly confusing the possibilities with 
the impossible, which he continued 
to work, as in The Giant's Robe, 
The Black Poodle, and The Tinte d 
Venus, and he became a favorite 
contributor to Cornhill, ranking as 
a sort of English Stockton. But Mr. 
Guthrie is by no means content with his 
early success. And as he is as yet but 
thirty-two, and has definitely turned aside 
from law to letters, more important work 
may be expected from him. 
W. E. the author of 


mony, usually at 


Norris, Matri- 
Torquay, that 
most balmy and charming of the south 
coast sanatoriums which nature kindly 
provides for English invalids, but he 
comes up to town for a day or two on oc 


lives 


casion, and usually spends June and a 
part of July in London. He is one of 
the younger novelists, and his first novel, 
Heaps of Money, was not published until 
1876. Mr. Leslie Stephen was then edit- 
ing Cornhill, and it was by his encour- 
agement that Mr. Norris, who had written 
two or three short stories for that maga- 
zine, was induced to essay novel-writing. 
How well he has succeeded, the readers of 
his six or eight novels know. He has 
scarcely been a prolific writer, as work 
goes now—a fact which is partly owing, it 
may be, to his peculiar habit of writing 
only at night. 

It is some ten years since The Wreck 
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of the Grosvenor, that enthralling story 
of misadventure by sea, kept a great part 
of the American reading public sitting up 
the 
book they had had for years, and their 
itself to Eng 
lish readers, who had at first overlooked 
the fact that they had the best of mod 
ern sea-story raconteurs amongst them. 


o’ nights to finish most absorbing 


enthusiasm communicated 


There was a bit of poetic justice about 
this, for Mr. W. Clark Russell, though a 
subject of Her Majesty, was of American 
birth, born, in fact, in New York in 1844, 
while his father, a well-known singer, au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” and 
others of the best known of our songs, was 
The 
boy led a roving life; he passed the most 
impressionable part of it at sea, and coy- 
ered a very great deal of ocean during the 


on a musical tour in this country. 


few but long voyages he made, There is 
no part of the globe which he did not vis- 
it, and his voyages were made in ‘‘ the old 
in a class of ships 
in which the old traditions of the red flag 
were strenuously perpetuated. Thus he 
looked very closely into his own experi 


wooden sailing day ” 


ences for the color, and in many instances 
the form. of what he has 
told in his books, where fact 
is wrapped up in the fiction, 
veining itas fat does bacon. 
He attributes whatever suc 
cess his books have met 
with to this realism, for he 
has cherished a studiousam 
bition of accuracy. By pro- 
fession Mr. Russell is a jour 
nalist; he edited 
or two provincial papers, 
and brilliant 
contributor, chiefly on sea 


has one 


has been a 
topics or about sailors, to 
one of the London dailies. 
Some of this work he con 
siders better than his nov 
els, though he finds short 
and sketches 
extremely hard to 
‘“The ocean is a spacious 
field, but it yields little to 
the imagination,” he says; 


sea stories 


write. 


and he sometimes wonders 
that so many literary fish, 
big and little, have come 
out of it. Of late years Mr. 
Russell has been so cursed 
with rheumatism that he 


has reduced his working 
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he lives near Ramsgate, giving an 


hours; 
} 


1iour and a half or two hours in the morn 
ing to writing, when his enemy permits, 
and an hour or so more during the even 
Ing, and he comes up to London but ocea 
sionally, 

Kr. W. known by his 
novel of Poor Humanity, though a man 
little beyond middle age, has filled the 
years of a busy life with abundant work, 


= ’ 
Robinson, pest 


being the author of nearly forty novels. 
He lives on the Surrey side of London, 
in Brixton, where, far from the madding 
crowd of Pall Mall and Piceadilly, he 
makes practical proof of how much per 
sistent application can accomplish. At 
times he has kept at his work from seven 
to two in the day, and from seven to ten 
at night, steadily for months, Sundays only 
excepted, though he has also given him 
self long rests, extending at one time to 
two years. While at work he is usually 
a rapid writer: several of his novels have 
been written in two months, and one (No 
Church) within six weeks. 

George Macdonald is, and looks like, 
a poet-prophet of the old type translated 
into modern life. All 


his work, and his 


JOSEPH HATTON 


From a photograph by Vander We 
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personality as well, is pervaded with a 


mystic spirituality and tender religious 
feeling that mark his Scotch origin as dis 
LincLlively 
lle was an 
Huntl 
the | and 


ward at the Independent College in Lon- 


us the strong burr of his speech 
lad, 


years ago, educated at 


Aberdeenshire born at 


sixty odd 


niversity of Aberdeen after 


don; but he early left the Independent 


ministry, and becoming a member of the 
Chureh of En 
to tl 


family 


gland, settled down in Lon 
Here he 


including with his own sons and 


don e lite rary life. and his 
daughters others whom he had adopted 
his home, lived 
they 
inters at Bordighera, in 


nto his great heart and 


for many years, but more recently 
have passed the w 


the Riviera, where amidst the palms they 
home for English 
Dr. Macdonald is 


He has now the 


ke an English 

In summer 
agvain seen in London 
world for his parish, for there is scarcely 
religious faith or lovers of 


anv cirele of 


quiet literature which does not know the 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood and The 
Seaboard Parish, or his Unspoken Ser 
mons. It was as a poet that he began to 
write, thirty years ago, with Within 
and Without, and all his 


the poet re-appears, whether in such strong 


his 
through work 
and deeply religious novels of experience 
as David Elginbrod or Robert Falconer, 
or the charming fantasies of Phantastes 
or At the Back of the North Wind, and 
other books for children. 

There is one English novelist not yet 
fully known by the reading public, but 
so much thought of among his select cir- 
cle of readers that one of them, a judge of 
good literature, said to me once, **‘ There 
are two novelists whose books, I think, 
are sure to be read beyond this genera- 
tion, and one of these is George Mere- 
dith.” 
age, a close associate in his younger days 
indeed 
Rossetti for a 

but in these 
seen in London, since he 
lives quietly near Box Hill. He has a 
singular fascination for other men of his 
eraft. 


He is a man now sixty years of 


of the Rossettis and their friends 
with Dante 
time in his Chelsea house 


a co dweller 


years seldom 


His novels are sui generis, a cur- 
rent of bitter experience and strange phi- 
losophy running through them, pregnant 
in thought, but difficult in style. The 
Egoist is a wonderful vivisection from 
real life of human self-centredness and 
its results, The Ordeal of Richard Feveril 


is really a clinique in moral education, 


and The Tragic Comedians is built upon 
the life experiences and fate of the Ger 
Mr. Meredith was 
educated in 


himself part] 


man socialist Lasalle. 
y 


Germany, 
which perhaps gave color to his after 
work ; he was bred to the law, but pre 
ferred to become a poet, in which capacity 
he made his entrance into literature. In 
poetry or both 
tinues to write, he 


prose, of which he con 
invites the keenest in 
tellectuality of his reader, and his eager, 
fine face, his charm of manner, his brill 
lant 


talk, his subtle sympathy, leave a 


strong all who 


within range of his personality. 


Impression upon come 

But it is beyond the possibilities of a 
brief magazine paper to do even the poor 
justice of naming the many men of let- 
ters who have achieved more or less dis 
tinction as novelists. One must not pass 
by, however, James Sheridan Le 
Unele Silas and 
known to hosts of readers; 


Fanu, 
Checkmate are 
or George Man 
ville Fenn, with his varied lines of work: 
or B. L. Farjeon, whose touching Blade o’ 
Grass and Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses 
and other Christmas stories caused him to 


whose 


be hailed as a possible successor of Dick 
Edmund Yates, the author of Black 
Sheep and other famous books, a junior 
contemporary and friend of Charles Dick- 
ens and Wilkie Collins, and associate in 
the Post-office Department with Anthony 
Trollope, being for years chief of the Bu 
reau of 


ens 


Missing Letters, seems to have 
retired from book-writing with the com- 
pletion of his Personal Reminiscences, 
and devoted himself tocarrying the World 
newspaper upon his shoulders. His fel 
low - journalist Augustus Sala, 
who has written more books on more sub- 
jects than almost any man of the time, 
now also among the veterans with an 
Autobiography of summing up, has not 
of late added to his list of noveis. Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, whose Clytie and Cruel 
London early gave him position among 
the novelists, though his experience and 
work have been wide and varied, and 
his friendships with Irving and many lit 
erary people give him abundant reminis- 
cence of interest, has by no means reached 
the autobiographic age, but continues to 
produce with great rapidity a wide vari- 
ety of books and contributions to the press, 
including an occasional novel, and to en- 
tertain pleasantly at his home near Re- 
gent’s Park. Charles Gibbon, the author 
of For Lack of Gold and In Honor 


George 
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Bound, has produced nearly a score of 


novels, of wide range, 
of readers in America 


in England. Mr. H. W. Lue: 
of the Daily News, and one 


and has a large 


circle well as 
, late editor 
of 


Lhe mner 


MRS. RICHMOND RITCI 


I P 
a | 


circle of Punch, has written a novel of 
Parliamentary life, Gideon Fleyce, among 
his other tours de force, dictating it, like 
Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse, whose John Ingle sant made 
so great a success, is not a Londoner, but 
a Birmingham 
mous 


all his work, toa stenographe r 


merchant The anony 
authors of Mehalah and of Mark 
Rutherford still preserve a strict incog 
nito. 
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Miss 


Ritchie 


as 


Thackeray " 
still 


Mrs 


affectionate] 


Richmond 
IS called by 
some thousands of readers, Is perhaps en 
to be 


novelists, as the daughter of 


titled named first among the lady 


the 


king. 


(ANNE THACKERAY 


iH r, Londor 


One can in no wise forget that 


bo ks. 


she is 
Thackeray's daughter 
still 


show 


her and 
her charming private letters, 

that of the 
is dead; she cherishes her fa- 


more 
often 
hand that 


self-same touch 


ther’s memory as a worship, and all about 
her are tokens of him; and this doughty 


little lad, running about 


with his elder 


sister Hester, is William Thackeray Denis 
titchie (the middle name from Denis Du 
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val Mr. and Mrs. Ritehie—he is an offi 
cial in the India Offic ho has himself 
a keen and clever pen when he lets it 


RS a 
play—lived for some vears in a delightful 


little house n Young Street Kensington, 


two hu ed years Old, nearly across trom 





the old Thackeray home The long, low 
drawing-room in. this pleasant house 
opened out at the end upon one of those 


t 


delicious bits of are enery W hich one finds 
hidden aw ty in London as in no other 
‘ity, with a tree here and there, into 
whose branches the little people could 
be tossed up and in-doors and out, of 
an afternoon, a Charming circle of peopie 
would occasionally come together. With 
in were treasures innumerable —the sil 
ver Mr. Punch presented to Thackeray 
by citizens of Edinburgh, many of his 
sketches and autographs, and, most in- 
teresting of all, that book of memora- 
bilia presented to Thackeray's daughter 
by his school-mate and life-long chum, 
Edward Fitzgerald, known in letters as 
the first translator of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar-Khayyam, who seemed to have an 
early prescience of his friend’s after-fame. 
‘I promised it to you as a. legacy,” he 
wrote her some years before he died ; 
‘why should vou not have it now?” In 
this precious scrap-book IS Thackeray's 
first work of art—a picture of a real red 
British soldier, done in wafers with the 
help of a little pencilling, achieved at the 
early age of six; his own contemporary 
sketch of that fight at school in which his 
nose was literally broken, afterward re 
produced with The Orphan of Pimlico 
sketches; and many letters, as a school 


boy and struggling youth, showing much 
the same touch and quite the same kind of 
humor that were afterward to become fa 
mous the world over 

Of late years Mrs. Ritchie’s health has 
not been strong, and the family have left 
their dearly beloved London for the sub 
urban home of the Ritchies, not far from 


town, at Wimbledon Park She herself, 
yne of the ** not pretty but precious” kind 


of women who are most liked and loved, 
tall, as becomes her father’s daughter, and 
with a friendly manner, bubbling over 
with the ‘‘ generous instincts” her father 
saw in the child Annie, and a pleased and 
mobile face, has ‘*the gift of friendship” 
in an extraordinary degree, and seems in 
talk to bestow herself in an overflowing 
and ever-ready sympathy. Most of her 
stories, she once told me, are worked 
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from suggestions of people, incidents, 
scenes, associated with her earlier years 
in London, in Paris, in Normandy 
called out from dim recesses of the mem 
ory, and created into full life again with 
the magic of the pen The Village On 
the Cliff was the fruit of brief visits in 
Normandy while a child, and again 
after her father’s death, and the writing 
of it was a respite from sorrow. Her 
Old Kensington has for background the 
scenes most familiar to her childhood 


How she writes she herself can scarcely 


tell. ‘*‘Somethine strikes me,” she said 
once, ‘‘and I write it down, and then 
patch the little scraps all together.” The 


process of suggestion is even more puz 
zling to her than to most writers. ‘‘It 
is generally some vague thing, when 
K—— is playing, or the room is quiet, 
or somebody says something suggestive 
‘I remember,” she wrote not long since, 
‘reading the first two or three pages of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and putting the 
book down because I had just invented a 
story—or rather it had come to me with a 
flash, the very best, most delightful story 
I had ever thought of....How bitterly 
disappointed I was when, reading a little 
further, I found it was the very story I had 
just thought out, and which the opening 
had suggested—there was just enough dif 
ference for me to realize that it was my 
own, in a way....It shows how silent 
and subtle ideas are, and how quickly 
they come into one’s mind.” I recall an 
other instance, much in the fashion of her 
charming modern fairy tales, when, sit 
ting once before the hearth fire in Young 
Street, I was telling litthe Hester an Ad 
irondack story of how a poor mouse 
jumped from his home in a log into the 
camp fire, whereto her mother, overheat 
ing, gave the pretty ending: ‘But you 
know, Hester, that wasn’t the end of the 
little mouse; for a dear white mouse ran 
out from the fire.” 

We shall know no more in this life the 
kindly smile and stately presence of that 
dear woman *‘the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” who has passed from among 
us since this paper was first written. But 
who that knew her can ever forget the 
tall, gray-eyed, silver-haired, motherly 
woman, gentle and pleasant in speech, yet 


firm withal and of wholesome resolute 
ness of purpose, who made her home in 
the pleasant Kentish country, ten miles 
southeast of London, a place of pleasant 
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pilgrimage for so many loving friends 
Perhaps it was the association of the hame, 
Dinah Maria Mulock—of ] 
George Lillie Craik—but I 


of her as the Dinah of Adam Bede Frown 


late years Mrs 
often thought 
beyond the story, mellowed and matron 
ly with the lapse of ye 
Indeed the 
Halifax, 

which 

tne 


ars 

spirit Ol John 
’ y 

Gentleman, the 


book lirst gave 
spirit 


Dinah 


vood 


fame Is same 
which wrought in 


Morris ** 
fig in 


the fruit of 
Bristol 


Though 


claims her trom her early 


1e@ Came 


residence there Ss 


from the region of Adam 
Bede, where Dinah is a fre 
quent name, having been 


Stafford 


Her person 


born il Stoke, 


shire, in 1826 
ality was somewhat hidden 
behind ‘‘ the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
which name appears on most 
but 


crew to be, came 


her title-pages; this 


of 
habit, as it 
from a publisher's desire to 
ot the sue 


take advantage 


cess of thatearly book. She 
herself cared less for name 
or fame than for good works 
her novels had always pur 
pose, and the highest pur 
pose, and in all her writing 
patience had its perfect work 


She was a long time “‘ think 


ing out” her stories, and 

copied again and again, in that singular 
ly neat and characteristic hand of hers 
until her work ‘‘ just suited her.” This 


was slow fashioning, when, as in her lat 


ter days, there was only an hour or so a 


week free from household and charitable 
Her stories, in fact, 


purpose, growing always 


Cares. proceed from 


from a central 


she seeks to 


prineiple or thought which 


illustrate, and in view of which she se 
lects or invents characters and the in 
cidents. Thus John Halifax, Gentle 
man, was planned and titled to show 


how the thought of being a gentleman 
should carry a man through all cireum- 
of 


incident of 


stances poverty and adversity, and 
the the the 
burning of the mill she found in the an 


bread riots and 
nual registers of the period which she was 
studying for mise en scéne She gave to 


all details the most conscientious care. I 
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remember that for a mere! incidental 
conversation in her King Arthur she 
asked for a synopsis of the law of adop 
tion in our States: nor did she forget 
years afterward, when the story came to 


be published, cordial recognition tor the 


MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT 


' a} gra H.S.M 


Her The 
was altogether delightful: 
he og 
man of business, a partner i 
Co had, I 
of building it out 
It 


dens, where two country 


he lp home Corner 


trivial 
House, 


though 


and 


husband was a prosperous 
n Maemillan 
Lhe 


the proceeds 


and she believe, taken 


¢ 
oT 


fancy 


of her books. Was set in gar 


sunny 
roads crossed 
and on that side of the house which faced 
i the 


Parlor, 


the main garden was a 
brick ‘* Dorothy's 
built for the out-door play-house of the 
little adopted daughter 
the 
pleasant weather for a work-room by Mrs 
Craik. Within it w 


the legend, *‘ Deus hwe otia 


COZYV recess 1 


wall, called 


who made sun 


1 used often 


shine in home, a in 


into the wall 
fecit” (God 


years ago sne se 


as built 


made this rest), which 


lected as the motto for her home, should 





she ever build one, with on either side the 


initials of her husband and herself In 
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AMELIA B, EDWARDS 


y Alexander Bassano, Londor 


the mantel of the pleasant dining-room 
were wrought the mottoes, ‘‘ East or West. 
hame is best,’ and ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread”; but the shrine and home 
room of the house was the long, pleasant 
drawing-room, part music-room, part li 
brary, filled with books and _ pictures, 
where the mistress of the house was seen 
at her best When she passed away, sud 
denly, yet knowingly and very cheerful 
ly—the last words on her lips the desire 
that the curtains should be lifted, ‘‘ for I 
love to look at the trees’’—she left a great 
sorrow in many lives, and yet great joy 

I The 


in the memory of her friendship. 
was 


hymn of peaceful content which 
sung at her desire at the leave-taking was 
a true expression of her life 

Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, born Margaret 
Oliphant Wilson, is a Londoner only as 
the Queen is, her home being at Windsor, 
under the shadow of the gray old castle. 
Her readers have good reason to be fond 
of her, for with a record of literary pro 
ductiveness vying with, if not exceeding, 
that of any living writer of English, she 


has sustained throughout an originality 
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of invention, a careful and 
sympathetic nicety of de- 
tail, and a high literary 
quality that are remarka 
ble indeed. And all this 
she has done through sor 
rows bravely borne and re 
sponsibilities cheerfully ac 
cepted, which may not be 
spoken of here, but which, 
if known, would make her 
dearer than before to those 
who know her only through 
her books, and admired of 
all who can admire woman 
ly pluck and devotion. But 
her cheerful presence is a 
delight to all her friends, 
and neither hard work nor 
the wear of life seems to dim 
Mrs. Oliphant 
is now a woman of nearly 


her spirit. 


sixty, having been born in 
1828, near Musselburgh, in 
Midlothian, not in Liver 
pool, as IS in some places 
stated. Her first work, 
Pages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland of 
Sunnyside, which won in 
stant approval for its ten 
der humor and deep in 
sight into Scottish character, appeared in 
1849, when she was not yet twenty-one, 
but it was the several novels in the series 
of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” published 
between 1862 and 1866, that gave her per 
manent fame. In the thirty-nine years 
of her literary life scarcely a year has 
passed without its novel, and in some 
there have been more than one, for she has 
written more than forty novels; 
this, her biographies alone 


besides 
of St. Francis 
@ Assisi, of Edward Irving, of The Makers 
of Florence, and The Makers of Venice 

would have sufficed to give her name in 
letters; and she has also edited the series 
of ** Foreign Classics for English Read 
writing herself the volumes on 
Dante and Cervantes. prepared the volu 
minous Literary History of England, 
and done much periodical work. Of late 
years the fresh and tender vein of The 
Little Pilgrim, and the ghostly element 
of her Beleaguered City and The Wiz- 
ard’s Son, have surprised her old readers 
with a quite new development. This enor 
mous productiveness has been attained 
by persistent steadfastness of application, 


ers.” 
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and it is perhaps because she set herself 
a high standard of workmanship from the 
beginning that under great pressure of 
vork she has done everything so well. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, author of 
Vy Brother's Wife, Debenham’s Vow, and 
Lord Brackenbury ; Miss M. Betham Ed 
wards, her cousin, author of Dr. Jacob 
and Kitty; and Mrs Edwardes, 
the other two, author of 
Lovell and Ought We to Visit 
are name, and 
written 
than forty novels, and much else 


Annie 
no relative of 
Archie 
Her? 


no wonder 


often confused in 


The three have more 
Miss 
Betham Edwards, Poems, books of travel 


in Algeria and France, and articles in 
Miss Amelia Edwards, 


Ballads. books of travel among the Dolo 


the periodicals ; 


mites and up the Nile, and articles in the 
method of Miss 
Amelia Edwards is interesting and indeed 
She 


periodicals. The literary 


remarkable. comes to London for 
usually with her friend 
Miss North, the well-known traveller and 


botanical painter, but for the most part 


part of the year, 


lives and works at a quiet, semi-country 
home near Bristol. In its grounds a walk 
is carefully measured off, 

twenty-two turns of which 

make a mile. Summer or 
winter, in rain or sun or 
snow, Miss Edwards 
her half-mile 
half-mile 
previous to 


does 
and 


breakfast, 


before 
after 
beginning 
work, touching an index 
dial at the bottom of the 
path to make sure of her 
W hen tired at her 
desk she also takes a few 
After 


afternoon, a 


record 


turns. 
the 


drive of a couple of hours 


luncheon, in 


carriage 


and an incidental walk give 
further recreation, and at 
dinner-time she repeats the 
morning walk. Otherwise 
than this she works all the 
time, forenoon, afternoon, 
and evening, giving to the 
cause of the Egyptian Ex 
ploration Fund, of which 
she is the founder and one 
of the honorary secretaries, 
in the writing of letters 
and articles, time and work 
worth some hundreds of 
pounds a year. In 
ing a 


> 


Start 


novel, which she 
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never expects to 
Miss maps oul an elab 
orate pl tL, chapter DY chapter, most con 
scientiously 


complete under two 


years, Edwards 


Then she begins to write 
and writes something entirely different 


A new plot is evolved out of the débris 


old in a few brief 


memoranda, 


and this serves She 


never describes 
scenery nor buildings which she has not 
and though her 
the 
Thus a special visit 
laid the ground for Lord 


Brackenbury, and some of the illustra 


studied, 
furnished by 
the 
to Cheshire 


seen Interiors 
are imagination to 


sult situation 


tions for it were redrawn from her own 
The bloc kade 
Harbor 1 


required a special ¢ 


sketches. running 
1 Debenham’'s 
ication, with maps 
and pictures of the place, charts showing 
high and low water in the channels, act 
ual bills of lading to show what kind of 
goods were shipped 


into 


Charleston Vow 


I 
i 


with officers 
and sailors of experience at the time, and 
a careful study of seamanship by help 
of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, 
who, when the Saturday critic declared 
the story to be full of 


talks 


‘woman's seaman 
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aeciared that he would 


Her 


put 


} ; 
ship mdignantly 


vouch for every word of it harac 


ters are almost never real people the 
ire i reested by glimpses of real 
whieh 


people i avel r "1eLV rive 


more hin { thi rr] ition 


Tr. R. MACQUOID 


more thorough and more commonplace 
acquaintanceship with near friends. Once 
the novel is under way, the story telts it 
self. She sees 


pictures, and describes 
them; observes people, and reports them: 
overhears conversations, and writes them 
out—with a sense as of being author, act 
or, scene-painter, and stage-manager, and 
audience also, allin one. This is exhaust- 
ing, especially as most of the work is re 
written, and the more careful portions 
written three or more times. Other work 
Miss 
hobby of late years has been Egyptology. 
Travel up the Nile made Egypt real to 
her, and returned fired the 
thoughts of the great mounds covering 
buried cities, and indignant at the destrue 


tive vandalism of the native fellaheen. 


S more recreation, and Edwards's 


witl 


} 
she 


A circular letter W hieh she sent to a num 
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ber of people was the real start of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, which, with 
the help of Mr. Stuart Poole, who became 
Eras 
mus Wilson, and others, and in America 

Rey. Dr 


the other honorary secretary, Sir 
Winslow, has uncovered Ta 
nis, and showed us in its 


Israel's Zoan. Miss 


Edwards is now an author 


ruins 


itv on hieroglyphics, and in 
her home the favorite cor 
Little Egypt,” with 
its transferred antiquities 


neris” 


Her scholarship has been 
acknowledged in several 
degrees from American col 
LL.D. from 
and L.H.D 
from Columbia at 
tenary. Miss Edwards, 
with her strong, keen, fine 
face, is a fitting type of the 


leges, notably 
Smith College, 


its cen 


woman scholar, a scholar 
made by hard study, but a 
writer born, since she wrote 
her first novel ‘‘ before she 
could write,” when 


years old, printing the let 


four 


ters and making pictures; 
printed a 
eleven: 


long poem at 
and at twelve wrote 
an elaborate historical nov 
el, which was published se 
rially in a 
weekly. 
Mrs. E. Lynn 


whose incisive and 


London penny 
Linton, 
aggres 

sive work in the periodi 

cals has made her one of 
the most noteworthy writers of the day, 
aside from her nov 
elist, though now sixty-six years old, 
never lets her pen flag, and is. like Mrs. 
Oliphant, one of the busiest of writers 
Ever since she was twenty-three, when 


achievements as a 


injudicious investments swept away her 
patrimony, she has earned her own living 
with her pen, and it is a favorite boast 
with her that she has never once kept the 
While in London she is 
one of the city ful of people housed in that 
great apartment-house overlooking St. 


press waiting. 


James's Park. 


But Mrs. Linton has been 
and is much of a traveller, and spends 
much of her time in Scotland or abroad. 
She was the daughter of the clergyman 
of a Lake Country parish, born on the 
Derwent - Water, at Keswick. 
Her early novels showed the tendency of 


shores of 
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her mind as an explorer, the first being a 


story of ancient Egypt, the second one of 


ancient Greece In the 
vritten at about thirty, 
. 


modern life; 


third, Realities, 
dealt 


and becoming soon after a 


she with 
yriter for the press, she began also to deal 
with it unsparingly as a eritic and Radi 
il In 1858 Miss Lynn became the wife 
of W. J. 
eraver, well known in America, where he 
is now 


Linton, reformer, writer, and ¢ 


1 


a resident and citizen, and togeth 
er they made a book, she as author, he as 
irtist, on her native Lake Country; for 
some years past, and Mrs. 
The ‘Girl of 
the Period” articles, which made the Sat 
urday Review so much 

talked of in their day, were 


however, Mr 
Linton have lived apart. 


from her pen, though unac 
till 
into volume form in 


knowledged collected 
1SS3. 
Besides the many novels 
she has written, two books, 
part philosophy, part fic 
tion, part personal experi 
ence or criticism, The True 
History of Joshua David 
son, Communist (a name 
which translates Jesus, Da 
vid's into modern 
and The Autobi 
ography of Christopher 
Kirkland, are particularly 
notable. 


Son, 


speech 


Mrs. Linton’s ex 


perience has given her 
thoroughly professional 
habits of work; her stint 


used to be nine hours, but 
is now only five, always 
after breakfast, 
restricted to 


which is 
bread and 
strong coffee, and she nev- 
er lets herself get too ill or 
lazy for her duties of the 
pen. 
and is fond of saying that 
she would rather be a poor 
woman and write than a 
rich idle; it is 
delight in work itself that her 
in rewriting again and again, always in 
hand, her 


She loves her work, 


one this 


sustains 


her own 
three and 
copying 


long stories, two or 
sometimes five 
without altering; 


work, almost to infinity. It 


times, never 


her shorter 
is said that 
Mr. Dickens, when he once had occasion 
to make out a list of contributors to All 
the Year Round for the use of a new 
working editor, wrote at the head, ‘‘ Mrs 
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Lynn Linton, good for all kinds of work 


and thoroughly reliable’—a compliment 
few men could have earned 


Mrs. Katherine 8S. Macquoid, the wife of 


the artist Thomas R. Macquoid, is one of 


hostesses of London, in the 


the pleasant 
comfortable home, hidden with its garden 
space and trees behind a long brick wall 
on the King’s Road, Chelsea, where her 
husband was born, and where for twenty 
five In that time 


great London has crept out and swallowed 


years they have lived 
up the once country suburb, and even this 
quaint nook is likely soon to be devoured 
by ** progress ” 
haired, 


She is a sweet-faced 


motherly little 


gray 
woman, proud of 





MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


Bassar London. 


having her two sons the one 
the 
many 


an artist, 
and with 
tendencies 
toward the literary life at the early age of 
twelve, when 


other a writing barrister, 


friends. She showed 
French 
children’s play, and-wrote a love sonnet 
after the Italian! but was laughed 
away from her pen by her brothers and 
sisters, and it was not till years after her 


marriage, When her babies were getting 


she translated a 


she 
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that 


of her husband, she took seriously to writ 


to be big boys, at the encouragement 


ne (reorge Henry Le wes ad ised her to 


look for material in the strong impres 
sions of youth, and having sunny memo 
ries of a visit in France, she placed her 
that country, 
and set herself a precedent which she has 
As the 1 
thor of Patty and other novels she has 


achieved 


third or fourth novel in 


since pleasantly followed. 
SUCCESS, and 
the 
her 


pleasant many of 


fruit of trav- 


husband 


her stories have been 


el, of which and 
fond 
eral books of description, such as Through 


Normandy and In the Real 


people sometimes, but not often, furnish 


sne are 


Together they have made also sev 
Arde 171eS, 
characters for her fiction. She is an in 
defatigable worker, despite headaches and 
frequent takes much 


illnesses, and she 


delight in her work. She has an easy, 


agreeable style, and it is interesting to 
note that the first recognition of it in Aft 
the Red Glove, published anonymously 
in this Magazine, came from a correspond 
ent in California, who placed the author- 
ship at once 

The women 
novelists is even greater in England than 
that of mention is but 
poor apology to the reader or to them in 
lack of more adequate attention. Miss 
Braddon, now Mrs. John Maxwell, whose 
stories of Lady Audley’s Secret and Au- 
rora Floyd have steadily held that ex- 
traordinary success which they won near- 


catalogue of successful 


men, and mere 


ly thirty years ago, is first among women 
novelists and with Wilkie Collins 
among the men as a writer of strong sensa- 
tional novels; 


vies 


she lives at Richmond, up 
the Thames, dispensing hospitality from 
Lichfield House, the old seat of the bishops 
of Lichfield, and adds yearly to the long 
list of works of fiction, of which each one 
whets the appetite of her readers for the 
next. ‘‘OQuida” is her rival in popularity. 
Though a residentin Florence, Miss De la 
Ramée is also a Londoner in the season, 
taking up her residence for the time be 
Miss Rhoda 
Cometh “up 
Flower, lives at Oxford, but comes up to 
Helen Mather, bet 


Reeve, author of Comin’ 


ing at the Langham Hotel. 
Broughton, author of as a 
London oceasionally : 
ter known as Mrs 
thro’ the 


these writers have obtained wide popular 


Rye, is a London resident: both 


ity within little more than ten years. In 
quite another field was the work of Miss 
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Margaret Veley, who became 
Cornhill 


began to 


a favorite 
novelist with Miss 
Veley, smal] 
child, came up to London from an Essex 
country 


readers. 
who Write aS a 
town a few years ago, and with 
yrovincial the 
For 
Percival, and afterward turned to a sun 
nier vein in her charming tale of A Gar 
den of Memories Her 

‘The Land,” 
vift, and her recent death has been 
a sad loss to literature, and to the many 


only a experience like 


Brontes. wrote the strong story of 


poems, particu 


larly Level showed a deep 


pe ELC 


friends who honored and loved her brave, 
strong, Miss Char 
lotte M. Yonge, who lives in Hampshire, 


and tender spirit. 
just out of London, now past sixty-five, 
has been a most prolific writer, winning 
hosts of loving readers by her Daisy 
Chain, from which profits of £2000 are 
said to have gone to the building of the 
missionary college in New Zealand, and 
by The Heir of Redcliffe 
fitted out The Southern 


ary schooner for the use of Bishop Sel 


. whose proceeds 

Cross mission 
wyn, and adding to such books as these, 
admirable work in history, juvenile liter 
Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, an Irish lady living in Ken 
singeton, of pleasant hospitality, author of 
A House of Cards, The Question of Cain, 
and other novels, is also an indefatigable 
worker in other fields, an accomplished 
translator who has 


ature, and missionary biography. 


‘*done into English” 
many of the most important French and 
Italian books of the day, a writer for the 
periodical press, and a 


‘*reader” whose 


judgment commands respect among pub 
lishers. 


**Theo Gift” is the nom de plume 
scarcely concealing Miss Theodora Havers, 
now the wife of Professor D. C. Boulger, 
himself a writer and an authority on Chi 
nese subjects; she has a most interesting 
personal history, having passed her child 
hood in one of the smaller islands of Ocean 
ica, Where her parents were living when 
she was born, and her Pretty Miss Bellew 
and succeeding novels have won for het 
a pleasant reputation. Mrs. A. F. Hector, 
better known to readers of The Wooing 
ot and Her Dearest Foe as Mrs. Alex 
ander, has returned from long residence 
abroad, and settled down as a 
resident in Maida Vale. These are but a 
few among those of whom readers would, 
[ am sure, gladly hear more, that those 
who are friends through their books might 


London 


know something of their personality 








— 


( Ppntamens Boats AT cAPRIE 
See at 





VIEW OF 


SKETCHES 


BY MARY 


T is a curious bit of land, this ancient 
‘‘Tsland of Goats.”” Geologists tell us 
that away back in the ages when the 


world was young, Capri was a part of the 
promontory of Ateneo, now called Massa, 





VESUVIUS 





CAPRI 


FROM 


OF CAPRI. 


E. VANDYNE 


and formed the terminating point of one 
great spur of the Apennines Then chere 
came a day when the earth was rent and 


the mountains torn by the voleanic forces 





that are ever sporting with the shores of 
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LIGHT-HOUSE OF TIBERIUS. 


the Bay of Naples, and Capri was left like 
a sentinel rock far out at sea, separated 
forever from the main-land to which it 
belongs 

Capri is not an Italian island, save that 
it was broken from the Italian main-land, 
that it stands close by the Italian shore, 
and that its inhabitants speak the soft 
tongue of Italy. ‘“‘Stands” is the right 
word, for Capri does not lie like a green 
oasis on a waste of waves, but stands with 
its mountain-steeps bolt-upright in the air. 
There are grassy slopes where the orange 
blooms and the vine clings, but three-quar 
ters of the island are grim, precipitous rock 
which defies the foot of man or beast to 
scale it. 

One is struck most of all by the Eastern 
appearance of the island. Its two villages 
and the roads leading to them are distinet 
ly different in architecture and plan from 
the villages on the neighboring main-land. 
Capri and Anacapri would not be out of 
place if they were in Palestine or in the 
Land of the Nile. 

Augustus Cwsar built a villa here, to 
which he geeasionally retired when weary 


of the cares of empire. But the name of 


all others which is most intimately con- 
nected with Capri is that of the infamous 
Tiberius. 
left 
lapse of eighteen centuries his name is 
still familiar to the inhabitants, who even 
eall their children after him. 


So deep an impress has the ty 


rant upon the island that after the 


The word, 
however, is usually corrupted into Tim 
berio. Tiberius built twelve palaces on 
parts of the island. he 
the twelve particular di- 
whose most 


various These 


named after 


Vinities favor he desired. 
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Suetonius 


of the 


wonderful 
these edifices, their 
marble walls and columns, and the feasts 
and orgies that they saw. 


fives US a account 


splende rs of 


Mangoni has 
given the larger part of a volume to the 
scenes upon the island during 
the tyrant’s long sojourn; but many of 
the chapters are filled with stories either 
too disgusting or too terrible to read. 
After the death of Tiberius the Senat« 
ordered his palaces to be destroyed, and 
this accounts for the ruined condition of 
edifices that might have excelled in sta 
bility and grandeur any of the ancient 
palaces which still stand upon the neigh 
boring main-land. Of each of the villas, 
as they are called, traces still remain; but 
the ruins which are most worthy a visit 
are those of the great Villa of Jove, lo 
cated on the eastern extremity of the isl 
and, and on a height which commands 
a view of the main-land, of the island 
itself, and of the beautiful bay for miles 
about. 


enacted 


Of the extensive edifice wherein 

held his famous and 
where he held the tribunals which nearly 
always ended in the condemnation of his 
victims, little remains now save a number 
of vaulted chambers, the use of which can 
only be guessed at. 


Tiberius orgies, 


Some of them have 
been converted into cow stables, and pa 
tient kine find themselves sheltered in 
halls where an emperor once dwelt. On 
the highest point of the mountain is a 
little chapel called Santa Maria del Soe 
corso, and here an old hermit invites the 
visitor to inscribe his name upon the re 
gister, while a printed sign in French, 
English, and German requests him to 
leave a small sum for the benefit of this 
guardian of the height. From the chapel 
it is but a moment's walk to what is call 
ed the Salto of Tiberius. This is a point 
near an ancient beacon-light, where, ac 
cording to tradition, the tyrant had the 
victims whom he had condemned to death 
thrown upon the below, 
whence their mangled bodies were dragged 
into the sea by soldiers armed with iron 
picks. It was this beacon-light that gave 
the the death of Tiberius 
During his last illness a portion of the 
tower fell, and the seers foretold the death 
of the Emperor of Rome. 

The highest point upon Capri is Monte 
Solaro, which 1980 feet above the 
level This mountain stands 
opposite and commands the western part 
of the island, as La Capo, the site of the 


down rocks 


augury of 


rises 


of the sea. 
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The lazy 
visitor to Capri usually neglects Monte 
Solaro, thinking that enough may be en 


Villa of Jove. does the eastern 


oyed from lower heights, but the ener 
vetic one is richly repaid by the sensation 
he upon the 
rocky height and looks down at the little 
island beneath his feet. Itseems so small, 
with its three length, and 
average width of less than one. while the 


vhich comes when stands 


miles of its 


fo = 
Fiat wae, 


GRAND 


elevation is so great, and the view around 
vast and The path up 
the mountain is also beautiful and inter 


so magnificent. 
esting 
from Monte Solaro embraces 
in its range the whole of the Bay of Na 
ples, as well as that of Salerno, as far as 
the ruins of Pastum. 

The inhabitants of Capri say that their 


The view 


island is built upon grottos and support 
ed by natural arches, like the structures 
ofmen. This is perhaps an exaggeration, 
but all along the rocky 
beautiful grottos, and in the of 
the island a may be made for 
hundreds of feet into the bowels of the 
earth in the Grotto the Stalactites. 
The sea grottos in making the 
or circuit of the island, which is 
that the traveller 


shores there are 
centre 
descent 


of 
we visit 
‘ giro,” 
an 


excursion brings 


OF CAPRI 


29 


nto contact with some ot the 


know hh 


rarest ef 
natural No 
in the world is there aught resem 
bling the famous Blue Grotto of the is] 
and of Capri 


feets of seenery 


W he re 


The entrance to the Blue Grotte, situ 
ated in the rocky cliff which the 
north at the western extremity of the is] 


faces 


and, is perhaps three feet in height, and 


width When the 


not more than five in 


MARINA 


be 


conducts 


sea is high it 
The marinaro 
through this aperture—and there must be 
but three in the boat—has all that he can 
do to effect an entrance without having 


entered at all 
the party 


cannot 


W ho 


The vis 
itors are obliged to lie upon their backs 
in the bottom of the boat 


his frail craft dashed in pieces. 


while the ma 
of the wave as 
it rises, and holding on to the rock, guides 


rinaro, taking advantage 


her by a dexterous shove into the cavern 
dazzled 
by a strange light, but soon they accom 
modate to it then the 
visitor finds himself in a lake of limpid 
water, whose blue is that of the sky, and 
The 


Objects dipped in 


Here for a moment the eyes are 


themselves and 


whose sheen is that of molten silver. 
effect is indescribable 
the water, the boat 
with this silvery 


are covered 
the 


and oars 


sheen, while ma 
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THE BLUE GROTTO 


rinaro, who plunges in for the 
amusement of rises 
clad in a garment of flashing 
light. The whole extent of the 
grotto is 100 feet by 175, and the 
roof of ribbed and groined nat 


visitors, 


ural arches shares the blue etfulgence of 


the water beneath 


Besides the Blue Grotto of Capri, there 


are along its coasts a series of others, 


each of W hich seems to take the blue Wa 
ters of the and convert 
them into a tint peculiar to itself. 
(vreen 


Mediterranean 


Grotto, on the seuth side of 
island, with its waters of the purest em 
erald hue, ranks next 


in beauty to the 
Blue Grotto 


It can, however, be enter 
ed without difficulty through a lofty arch 
Way. the effect, though 
beautiful, is not marvellous. 


and and 
There is the 
White Grotto, where the water seems like 
milk: and the Red Grotto, where the roof 
's spangled with red ery stals in the lime 
There is also the Grotto of 
and along the shore as well 


grand 


stone roc k 


Ferns iS in 
the centre of the island are grottos where 
in some the stalactites 


great pointed columns, and in 


places ery stal 


hang like 


The 
the 
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like a delicate 


visitor's head 


others fringe, above the 


The Arco Naturale is, perhaps, after the 
grottos, the next greatest wonder of nat 
ural scenery that Capri affords. Just by 
the beautiful valley of Mitromania two 
great pointed rocks rise from the sea to 
the height of more than a hundred feet. 
and in one is a natural arch so regular 
and symmetrical in its proportions as to 
the chisel of the 


suggest hammer and 


mason. 


The number of inhabitants of Capri is 
well proportioned to the limited area of 
the little isle. 


There are perhaps between 
four and five thousand souls. These ar 
not quite equally divided between the 
towns of Capri and Anacapri, the forme: 
boasting a population of 2400, while the 
latter has but 1800. Capri is to a great 
extent the most active and important of 
the two villages, for the Grand Marina, 
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where all the boats land, lies at the foot 
of the height whereon it and 
nearly all the business of the island is 


stands, 
transacted here. Capri architecturally is 
a grand old relic of the past. Churches 
and monasteries are piled together with 
private dwellings: the 
scarcely wide enough for a donkey with 


narrow streets, 
loaded panniers to pass, run under arches 
and into the very interior of buildings, 
terminating sometimes in a cul-de-sac of 
impenetrable wall, which obliges the tray 

eller to retrace his steps. 


The piazza or public square of Capri is 


a pleasant lounging-place on the after 
noon of a summer day, or rather on the 
afternoon of any day, for rarely in win 
ter is it so cold that one cannot sit out-of 
rain, there are 
and weeks when no drop falls, or else it 
swift brilliant which 
soon make way for renewed sunshine 


doors, and as for weeks 


comes in showers, 

The town of Anacapri has not the in 
terest of Capri, but it is a picturesque vil 
lage, and the road to it lies along a ter 
raced mountain-side, whence a most beau 
tiful view There is one at 
traction, however, that has taken many a 
Ata 
COZY little café there used to be a young 
Caprian maid who was known through 
out the island, and indeed far beyond it, 
as La Bella Margherita. This young lady 
dispensed wine and other luxuries, and 
in return the visitor was allowed to gaze 
upon La 
Bella into 
the bonds of matrimony, and it is said 
that the rider of the coal-black steed who 
claims the 


is obtained 


youth along the road to Anacapri. 


the famous beauty of Capri. 


Margherita has now entered 


young lady as his wife does 


NATURAL 


OF CAPRI 
not approve of the admiration that visitors 
to Anacapri are disposed to bestow upon 
her 

The native inhabitants of Capri, as we 
see them to-day, are a simple anda gentle 
When irritated or 
fierce anger and jealousy of 
will 
selves, but their usual attitude is that of 
admiring and patient 


well-dressed 


people. aroused, the 
the Italian 
show them 


character sometimes 


wonder subservi 
the 
who have chosen to make the island their 


ence toward strangers 


home Capri is in some degree one of 


the ‘‘ Happy Islands.” All classes of so 
ciety are represented, but there is a min 
that 

large cil 
. the 
people belonging nearly all to the peasant 
But 
which 


ranks and 
to the 


The island has no native aristocracy 


gling of grades seems 


strange dwellers in ies 


there have 
the peasant 


maids of Capri are entitled to rank them 


or shopkeeping class 
been marriages by 
selves among ladies of birth and station 
One of the handsomest private residences 
the island 
master, and the fair lady that he has made 


boasts of a 


on prince for its 
his wife is the daughter of an employe of 
the telegraph company, which, by means 
of optical signals, enables the inhabitants 
of Capri to communicate, in the case of an 
Artists 


have frequently been drawn into the toils 


emergency, with the main-land 


of matrimony by the soft glances of their 
fair models. <A beautiful villa, built in 
Pompeiian style, and not far from the 
Grand Marina, is ruled over by a Caprian 
girl, wife of the celebrated artist 
bino, of Rome. 


Cheru 
Here and there about the 
island new and handsome villas appear, 
and one and another is pointed out to the 


ARCH 
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FISHER 


stranger as the house where a 


German 


or an Italian or an English signore 


dwells with Ins Caprian wife 
There Is very little of my stery in the se 
well 


marriages when one comes to know 


these fair Caprian girls. They have the 
ich bea iL of the South, the soft lustrous 
eves and glowing color, the languor and 
the orace At the time 
their constant journeys over the mountain 
their 
of their patient donkeys make them lithe 
They 
ciative, and it requires little imagination 


swavihng same 


native island at the heels 


roads of 


and strong 


are quick and appre 


to realize that a world-wearied man might 


find it sweet to make his home on this 


fair island, with one of these gentle girls 
life 


evidence to show that any of these mar 


to share his There seems to be no 
riages have resulted unhappiiy or brought 
disappointment in their train 

Nearly all the laborious work, such as 
Is performed by men elsewhere, is done at 
the 
fishermen, or they 
the Italian 
are the masons and the 


Capri by women. The men are on 


sea aS marinari or 
have been conscripted into 


Women 
builders, the 


army 


farmers, and in some in 


stances the mechanics. It seems strange 
the land of ma 
the awkward and 
primitive fashion in which work of all 


to an American from 


chinery to observe 
Fields are cultivated 
built with implements 


kinds is done here 


and houses are 
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OF CAPRI 


such as were familiar to our grandfathers 


but of which we have almost forgotten 


the use. The houses of ( ‘apri, constructed 
now of the same material and in the same 
manner as were the dwellings of buried 
Pompeii in the first century of the Chris 
tian era, are built of stone and plaster 
Rough stones are piled together after the 
manner in which farmers build fences to 
divide their fields in our 


country, ana 


which IS i lso common here The ecrey ices 
are tilled in with sand and coarse cement 
over which is laid plaster, and thus the 
walls and arched roofs of the dwellings 

the former sometimes two to three feet in 
thickness—are constructed. Every part 
of the work is done in the most primitive 
and manner. The 


instance, that is from the proposed 


laborious for 


earth, 
dug 
site of some new wall, is scratched with a 
rude hoe, gathered up by the hands, and 
thrown into a basket, which, when filled. 
is carried away upon the head. All this 
will be done by women, assisted occasion 
ally by some youth who has escaped eon 
scription through mental or physical inca 
pacity, or by a graybeard too old for mil 
itary service and unfit for life upon the 
sea. All the stone from the quarries upon 
the mountain-side is carried to the build 
ing site upon the head, and we have fre 
quently seen girl children of not more 


than ten years carrying in this way stones 
that must have weighed twenty to thirty 
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yunds. The head is protected bY a coarse cipal dependence of the natives is t 
rban, upon which the load is mounted they take from the I 
ne Capri ns seem to have no idea that black bread and a few beat 
nvthing can be in diet 


sea, Which 

ism 
carried any distance 
e hand There can be no question 
One of the industries of the island is Caprians lead 
ral fishing Most of the coral 


a life of which w: 
fishers privation make vy 
ve at Anacapri, and in the spring they 


ya largo share 


ilies are divided; sons and brothers : 


VIEW IN THE ISLE OF CAPRI. 


take their boats to different parts of the the army or upon the sea, and at home 
Mediterranean, usually to the coast of even the black bread and the 
Africa, to secure a load of coral, which on 
their return they land at the town of Torre 
del Greco, where are the great coral manu 
factories that supply the world. 


beans are 
wanting. Atthesame time they have their 
pleasures. The old men smoke their clay 
pipes, the old women gossip and find con 
A prin- solation in telling their troubles while 
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they twirl the strange and primitive dis 


smoking, in the distance The beauty of 
this national dance of Italy depends upon 
and the young men and maidens, when the grace and intelligence of the dancers 
the boats are home, do their love-making, and the Caprians do it well, though not 
and enjoy it as well as the more favored 


taff by which all their spinning is done, 


like the trained companies which have de 
graded the pretty peasant dance into an 
the poor Caprians, often compelled to part elaborate exhibition for money. 

for months as soon as the marriage vows 


vouths of other climes, who are not, like 


Of late years Capri has become exceed 
are spoken. One of the prettiest sights ingly popular as a resort for strangers 
of Capri is the tarantella danced upon from all parts of Europe. They find in 
the plateau on the northern side of the 
island, with the cliff above the dancers’ tain heights a refuge from bronchial dif 
heads, the blue sea beneath them, and the ficulties, fevers, and many other physical 
shore of Naples, with the great volcano _ ills. 


the deep blue sky, pure air, and moun 


TWILIGHT. 
BY MRS. COMYNS CARR 


a GH silent air, o’er miles on miles of 
No sound is heard, 
Where to the quiet plain the waning day 
Whispers her latest word 


Beyond the dim wide land serene, the sea 
Kisses the shore, 

Where tired waves but now made fretful plea, 
Tossing the pebbles oer 


Ah, sweet the calm when back into the blue 
Wild clouds sink home, 

Nor longer mar the pure undying hue 
Deep'ning o’er heaven's dome 


Like dusky phantoms bred of earth’s dark breast, 
The cattle lie 

Where once they wandered, now content to rest, 
Still as the earth and sky. 


So great the silence is, 1¢ seems to grow 
Into a sound. 

Ah, surely now our reverent hearts shall know 
The secret earth has found? 


More eloquent the burthened stillness cries 
Than sounds at noon, 

And deep’ning brown of land and blue of skies, 
Soft with the rising moon, 


Reveal at last the tender bond that binds 
Great Nature's whole, 

As patient through life’s eager day love finds 
Soul bound at last to soul 


Thou dost not speak, who standest at my side 
At waning of the day, 

Where we have often watched the eventide 
Steal into mystic gray. 


But yet, though thou art dumb, I hear thy speech, 
Thy heart | hear, 

That scarce ly in the troublous day could reach 
Unto my deafened ear 





And sweeter words than all the words I know 
Thy silence brings 

So let the silence to thee murmur low 
The song my spirit sings. 





BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY ; 
OR, THE 
YOUNG MAN’S TRAGEDY. 
With Barbara Allen's Lamentation for her Unkindness to her Lover and herself. 
To the tune of “ Barbara A 


i Scarlet Town, where I was bound, All in the merry Month of May, 
there was a fair Maid dwelling, when green leaves they was springing, 


Whom I had chosen to be my own, This young man on his Death-bed lay, 
and her name was Barbara Allen. for the love of Barbara Allen 
Von. LXXVII.—No. 457.— 3 
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“YOUNG MAN, I THINK 


He sent his man unto her then, 


in the Town where she was dwelling: 
You must Master dear, 
f Allen 


come to my 


your name be Barbara 


Kor Death is printed in his face, 
him dwelling, 
And you must come to my Master dear, 


if your Barbara Allen. 


and sorrows 


name 1S 


If Death be printed on his face, 
and Sorrow’s in him dwelling, 
Then little better shall he be 


for Bonny Barbara Allen. 


YOU ARE A DYING.”’ 


So slowly, slowly she got up, 
and so slowly she came to him, 
And all she said when she came there 


young Man, I think you are a dying 


He turned his face unto her then, 
if you be Barbara Allen, 

My dear, said he, come pitty me, 
as on my Death-Bed I am lying. 


If on your Death-Bed you be lying, 


what is that to Barbara Allen ? 
I cannot keep you from Death, 


so farewell, said Barbara Allen 





BARBARA 


“AND AS SHE WAS WALKING ON 


He turn’d his face unto the Wall, 
and Death came creeping to him: 

Then adieu, adieu, and adieu to all, 

Allen. 


and adieu to Barbara 


And as she was walking on a day, 


she heard the Bell a Ringing, 
And it did seem to ring to her, 
unworthy Barbara Allen. 


ALLEN’S 


CRI 


A DAY, SHE HEARD THE BELL A RINGING 


She turn’d herself round about, 
and she spy’d the Corps a coming: 
Lay down, Lay down the Corps of Clay, 
that I may look upon him 


And all the while she looked on, 
so loudly she was laughing; 

While all her Friends ecry’d amain, 
unworthy Barbara Allen. 











THE 


When he was dead & laid 
then Death came creeping to she. 
Mother! Mother! Bed, 
for Death undone 


in Grave, 


0 make 


hath 


my 
his quite 


\ hard 


to slight one that loved me so dearly, 


hearted Creature that I was, 


PH 
PHYS 


BY 


ITS AL 


ROBERT 


TINHE State of Kansas, the seventh 
| in size of the thirty-eight com- 
posing the American Union, has a 
remarkable situation. Lying in the 
western half of the Mississippi Val 
ley, it is midway between the head 
waters of the great in Min 
nesota, and its embouchure in the 
Gulf. 
far removed from the bottom of the 
basin as its western limits are 

distant from the culminating 


ridge of the Rocky Mountains, 


river, 


Its eastern frontier, too, is as 


which forms the western boun 
dary of the drainage area. 
Of the region of the ‘** Great 
Plains,” then, cen 
tral. It with 
regard to the whole country 
The Red River of Manitoba 
and the Gulf of Mexico are equally dis 
tant from it, and it is as far from the At 
lantic coast as from the Pacifie shore. A 
spot in Davis County, near Fort Riley, 
marked by a monument to the memory 
of Major Ogden, who located that military 


Kansas is 


. ' 
is also central \GDEN 


post, is within a few rods of the geograph- 


ical centre of the United States. Her cit 
izens affectionately speak of Kansas as 
the ‘‘Sunflower State,” but when they 
think of her pivotal position in history 
and her geographical situation, then Kan- 
sas is the ‘‘ Central State.” 

This central position has much to do 
with the population—shall we say popu- 
larity ?—of the State. The climate, though 
sharing in the extremes of its intraconti- 
nental position, has never a long contin 
uance of great heat or cold. The days of 
any winter during which the thermome 
ter indicates below zero may be counted 
on the ten fingers; the heats of July are 
broken every few days by a cooler régime. 
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FEATURES 


STATE 


ish | had been more kinder to him 


time of his Life, when he was near 


the 


mie 
So this Maid she then did dye, 


and desired to be buried bv him, 
And repented herself before she ava 


that ever she did deny him 


STATE, 
AND RESOURCES 
HAY GS 

Being a 


prairie State, 


the 


surface 


winds 
sweep unim 
peded. Its people speak of its 


strongest gaies 1! 


most 


or its 


1 jocular phrase 


as ‘‘ Kansas zephyrs Few airs 
An 
occasional hot wind from Arizona, 
or the edge of a blizzard from Mon 
tana, suggests thankfulness for the 


usual winds that 


breathe that are not welcome. 


blow. Cyclonic 
storms are less common than 
in other parts of the great 
valley, or even in Atlantic 
States. 

The topography of Kansas 
is typical of the Great Plains. 
An important it 
is the moderate elevation 
above level, and the 
cradual increase of that ele 
vation westward. Rivers cross the east 
ern frontier of the State less than eight 
hundred feet above tide-water; the nortl 
western part of the State is over four thou 
sand feet 


feature of 
MONUMENT 


sea 


This is as high as Ben Nevis 
the Adirondacks; but there no 
mountains in Kansas. There are vallevs 
relatively deep, whose sides are cut into 


or are 


ridges and isolated mounds, but few re 
gions of any extent where the term hilly 
is justifiable. Three districts only are 
thus definitely named: the Blue Hills in 
the north, the Flint Hills and Gypsum 
Hills in the south. 

The hills and valleys of Kansas are 
alike the product of one geological cause 

erosion. The dead level of the prairie 
through untold ages has been cut by the 
action of the rivers, rains, wind, heat, and 
frost, till valleys have been formed with 
steep sides and rich alluvial bottoms, and 
high level prairies with a sedentary soil 


several feet deep. Probably the high 
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prairie is nowhere more than four hun 
dred feet above 


No isolated 


than two or three 


any contiguous valley. 


mages or mounds 


hundred 


are more 


feet above their 


pbases 


But among them there are dells 


of creat beauty, precipices of dangerous 


height, and gorges of much wildness. 


Regions of this kind are sufficiently nu 


merous to give variety to the scenery, not 


so extensive as to interfere with the eco 
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MAGAZINE 
easy ascent from deep valleys to high 
prairie, but in places they have been wea 
thered into fantastic forms. 


The streams of Kansas, with unimpor 


tant exceptions, have an easterly cours 
The greater number of them also inelin: 
southerly. This means that most of then 
their bed the 


their drainage area. The northern sides 


have on southern side of 


of the river valleys are long and the slope 

















Lines 5 


nereased 


Contour 


show elevation west 





MAP OF 


Monk’s Cafion 
in Norton County, the canons of the Gyp 
sum Hills, the mound regions on the Mar 
maton and Verdigris, the level limestone 
of the Kaw Valley, the pulpit 
along the Solomon, Saline, and 
Smoky Hill rivers, are examples of a gen 


nomic value of the land. 


ridges 


rocks 


tle wildness that lifts the scenery of Kan 
The mounds of 
the southeast are mostly flat-topped ; those 


of the 


sas out of commonplace. 
west are rounder or of more conical 
outline, Their occurrence in pairs is com 
The name ‘‘Twin Mounds” occurs 
on Fall River, on the Solomon, and else 
where. 


mon 


Recent geological formations—mainly 
large areas in 
Those of the east 
are of post-glacial age, those of the 


clays and marls—cover 
all parts of the State. 
west 
These formations 
smoothness of outline to the greater 

he surface of the State. They 


are late tertiary. give 
part 


give 


of the 
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CONTOUR AND DRAINAGE 


gentle; the southern sides are more abrupt 
There is an important exception in the 
valley of the Arkansas, which river, be 
fore its ‘‘great bend” southerly, pushes 
close to its northern water-shed. The ap 
pearance of the drainage on the map 
shows this, and it is further illustrated on 
the accompanying profile. 

The streams may be grouped into two 
drainage areas, which may be named,from 
their trunk rivers, the Missouri and the 
The broken line on 
the map shows the water-shed. 
streams, draining about one-fifth of the 
State, though belonging to these systems 
pass out of the State before uniting with 
the main river. Among this class of the 
Missouri group is the Marais des Cygnes 
the scene of Whittier’s ‘‘ Lament.” 

The Missouri, though running for a 
hundred miles along the boundary of the 
State, and navigable, is less of a Kansas 


Arkansas systems. 


Some 





THE 


THE GYPst 


This, 
numerous affluents, makes the 
Its 
course, including that of its most southern 
feeder, the Smoky Hill River, is, through 
of the State, near the 
of latitude, 


of State, 


river than its tributary the Kaw 
with its 
drainage of nearly half the State. 


leneth 
39th 
the 


the entire 
of 
( xcept 


line the parallel 


about middle the 
where it makes a southerly bend near the 
northerly push of the Arkansas, so nar 
the to 


The Smoky heads in 


rowing the space between rivers 
about thirty miles. 
the prairie of eastern Colorado, and while 
a mere sandy arroyo enters Kansas just 
south of the parallel mentioned, and cuts 
its valley deeper as it descends the slope 
of the State. After a while it acquires a 
fringe of timber; in its lower course this 
becomes a belt. Sometimes it sweeps un 
der precipices of greenish ory ellow shales, 
and again of red clay, or with ridges of 
buff or white limestone in its bounding 
hills. About the 99th meridian it begins 
to cut the sandstones, yellow or brown 
or red, of the lowest cretaceous (Dakota) 
formations, and its side ravines have fan- 
tastic pulpit rocks and pinnacles. Cut 
ting deep its own alluvion across the mag- 
nificent plain of Saline County, it breaks 
into the harder rocks of the 
boniferous” 


‘** Permo-car- 
formations, which gradually 


Lo 
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STATE 


narrow its valley, and hedge it in with 


abrupt steps of limestone, whose level 


ledges, bounding the valley, suggest walls 
built by giants or ‘‘ Druids of eld.” 

A few of the 97th meridian 
the Republican joins the Smoky, and to 


miles east 


gether they have forced the passage of the 
1 


ridge of hardest rock in the State, which 
far to the south, is known as the Flint 
Hills. The Saline and Solomon, from the 
northwest, have previously added their 
waters to those of the Smoky. The for 
mer has wild cafons among the Dakota 
the latter in the 
has deep cafions in tertiary 


sandstones, and away 
northwest 
marls, and precipices of blue shale, and 
cliffs of white, yellow, and orange chalk, 
brilliant in the sunlight as a landseape by 
Constable. The Republican has its ori 
gin near that of the Smoky in Colorado, 
but flinging itself northward across the 
corner of the State into Nebraska, it re- 
enters Kansas at the 98th meridian, bend 
ing southerly through the Benton lime 
stones, and more easterly through the ea- 
sier Dakota, and again south among the 
carboniferous limestones which, ledge on 
ledge, bound its valley and wall in its beau 
tiful timbered affluents, its broad meadows, 
its fruitful fields, till, reaching the low 


promontory of Fort Riley, it makes its 


be af 


@ 1500ft. above Sea Level 


SECTION IN RUSSELL COUNTY SHOWING 


Benton limestones (magnesian) and s} 
d. Dakota shales 


ales b. 


GEOLOGICAT 


Dakota shales with lignite. c 
e. Tertiary formations 


FORMATIONS AND SURFACE CONTOUR 


Dakota sandstones. 
small areas 
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s 
Vi VYooN TH SMOKY 
confluence with the 
Smoky, and the united 
streams, bursting the 
barrier, lose their iden 
tity and name in the 
Kaw River, the result 
of their union, which 
flings itself like a 
mighty snake in volu 
minous meanderings 
through one of the finest valleys in Amer 
ica. The distance of one hundred and 
thirty-five miles from Fort Riley to Kan 
sas City is increased nearly threefold by 
the windings of the river. One hun 
dred and sixty years ago De Bourgmont 
the Frenchman, spoke of this valley as of 
a “landskip of which the beauties are 
never cloying” (translation of 1763) It 
has recently been thus described: ‘* Be 
ginning at Fort Riley, the geographical 
centre of the United States, the river 
sweeps away northeast, past peaks where 
Fremont has left his name and fame, past 
Manhattan, where the waters of the Big 
Blue come round rocky hills to lose them- 
selves in the river, and where the State 
trains its youths and maidens to intellect 
ual and industrial pursuits at the agricul- 
: tural college. Here the river is curbed by 
its first bridges. Then away over plea 
: sant Wabaunsee, great stones rounded and 
q red and polished telling in places of ice- 


drifts that ages ago blocked and dammed 
old Kaw; past Wamego; past Topeka, 
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halls” of 
Ais af legislation 


where 
and 
domes of state 

o'erlook its flood : 

past Lawrence, 
whence classic Oread views the broaden 
ed stream: past V illages and dales of trib 
utary past and corn 
past frroves of maple and woods ol 
to its confluence with the great Mis 
souri.”’ 


streams; orchards 
lands; 


oak 


The Arkansas River Valley is essen- 
tially different from that of the Kaw, the 
Smoky, or the Republican. It is every- 
where in Kansas Only at a 
few points does its water wash the foot 
of a rocky precipice, as at the Point of 
Rocks, twenty miles east of Dodge City, 
and at Hartland, further west. In places, 
however, tertiary and cretaceous bluffs, as 
at Syracuse and Dodge City, Dakota sand 
Larned and Pawnee Rock, 
stand out into the valley with some bold 


hess. 


broader. 


stones, as at 


Still, the valley is one of long, gen 
tle slopes, with timber decidedly scarce in 
The river is broad (1000 
to 1500 feet) and shallow, and numerous 
islands form a striking—almost romantic 
The sandy allu 
vion is the mast fertile of soils, and in the 


the higher part. 


feature of the scene. 


THE 


the 


numerous, and a 


ywer part of the valley vroves are 


ifficiently fringe of 
mber, mostly cottonwood, is sufficiently 
eveloped to give a pleasing variety to 
Formerly the 


ie landscape COuUnLLeSS 


erds of buffalo, more recently the ** end 
ess herds of kine,’ demonstrated the infi 
te capacity of this region for grazing 


| Now 


City. forest groves at Wichita and Hutch 


irposes. the orchards at Garden 
nson, the endless acres of maize and sor 
and horticultu 


ul possibilities too vast to 


im, show agricultural 
imagine, but 
. 

vhose realization has already begun. 
the cities mention- 
indicates that this 
vide valley must have a prominent place 
n the the 


ipper reach of the valley, on its south 


Then the urbiculture 
ed and many others 


progress of civilization In 


side, is a region of sand-hills They are 


a prominent feature of the topography. 


Phey were avoid 
ed by the early set 
tlers because it was 
hard to make roads 
through them, and 
they were thought 
to be barren agri 
culturally. All 
this is changed 
now. In only a 
very limited region 
are the sand-hills 
bare of herbage. 
Elsewhere the wild 
grasses are so abun- 
dant and nutri 
tious that the cat 
e fatten amongst 
the 


sand-hills are fertile soil 


them, and farmers are finding the 


The valley of the Cimarron is that of 
but 
where it re-enters the State it becomes es 


the Arkansas on a diminished seale; 
It is there. in Clarke 
County, similar in character to that of the 
Medicine River, which is one of the wild- 
est, the most beautiful, the most fertile, of 
the State. Thisis the ‘‘red rock region,” 
the district of the Gypsum Hills A geo 
logical series of rocks, termed provision 
ally Jura-Trias, has been laid bare by 
immense the 


most fantastic forms of capped pinnacles, 


sentially different. 


erosion, and carved into 
Mansard-roofs, and frowning precipices. 
with milder 
outline further north and east, but south 
of the Medicine River they culminate. 


a dull 


The same rocks are shown 


Arenaceous limestones, of 


CENTRAL 


red or 


STATE 


rich brown, are alternated w beds 


ith 
red Clay or 


greenish shale giistening w 


ery Slais Of selenite, and in the precipitous 


fronts banded with white sallil spar fo. 


Near 


ey psum 


hundreds of 
Lhe 


from eight 


yards continuously 
Lop, @ Inassive layer of white 
to eighteen feet thick, makes a 
prominent ledge for miles capping the red 


precipices With a glaring 


light Ln 
higher dales fragments of the tertiary for 


hie 
uhh 


mations attest their former presence, and 
alluvium of 
all red 


Masses of red clay of quaternary age seem 


account for the sand in the 


the valley This alluvium is 


formed from the red rock itself, and banks 


of red clay of recent date are formed from 


the two older reds The whole region is 
red, and the fertility is equal to the red 
hess. Nowhere IS SOLL more prolific, and 
the products ally themselves to those of 


the semi-tropical South 


GLIMPSE OF GARDEN CITY 

Between the Arkansas and the eastern 
boundarv of the State are the deepest val 
The Walnut cuts down 
from the Flint Hills ridge, 1600 feet high, 
to below 1100 feet, where it enters the Ar 
laid 


magnificent ledges of building stone 


levs of Kansas 


bare 
the 
which 


kansas In its erosion it has 
so-called magnesian limestone 
streteh the State, worked 
alike in the valleys of the Walnut, the 
Cottonwood, the Neosho, the Kaw, the 
Republican, and the Big Blue. The val 
leys of the Fall River and Verdigris drop 
from heights of 1400 feet to 800, 
cutting through shales and sandstones, 
hard 


coal measures. 


across be ing 


below 


limestones, and coal seams of the 
The mounds of this re 
gion are a striking and picturesque fea 
ture, and the timber belts 
maple 


oak, walnut, 
add to the charm of the valleys 
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STREET SCENE 


The Neosho Valley is in important re 
spects different from those of the Kaw 
and the Arkansas. Rising in depressions 
of the high limestone plateau, the thick 
ledges are a feature of its upper course, 
Its alluvium, though deep and rich, has 
little or no sand. Its timber belt widen 
ing, becomes in its lower part veritable 
forest. Having a descent within the State 
of five or six hundred feet, in one part of 
its course it falls little over a foot 
mile, struggling with thick hard lime 
the measures, which in 
places wall its channel with vertical rocks, 
as at Humboldt. 


per 


stones of coal 


Spring River, in the southeast corner 
of the State, cuts below the coal measures 
into the hard cherty limestones of the 
subearboniferous series, laying bare by its 
affluents the brecciated formations which 
are rich in lead and zine. The Marmaton, 
dropping down nearly four hundred feet 
in litthe more than thirty’ miles, cuts 
through rough limestones and fine sand 
stones, and has a valley fertile and roman 
tic, with bluffs both rugged and smooth, 
timber of oak, elm, sassafras, pecan, ma 
ple, sycamore, and mounds in whose steep 
sides drifts are made in the outcrop of 
coal The valleys of the Little 
Osage and the Marais des Cygnes are like 


seams. 


that of the Marmaton in main features, 
and like it are of historic interest, having 
stirring associations with the time of the 
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IN WICHITA 


Kansas warand the names of John Brown, 
Montgomery, and other leaders of that 
epoch. All the valleys east of the Flint 
Hills have less sand and more timber than 
those in the western part of the State. 
The valleys of streams tributary to the 
Kaw on the north side have few abrupt 
features, except that of the Big Blue. The 
slopes are more gentle, the ledges not so 
prominent. In this region the continental 
glaciers of the ice age did their work, and 
left a smoother contour. Valleys a hun 
dred feet deep are eroded entirely in the 
loess. In some counties you may travel 
a dozen miles without an outcrop of rock 
And yet there is a difference in the gen 
eral contour from the parts of the Arkan 
sas Valley where the same privation oc 
curs. Rounded hills and rugged *‘ kames”’ 


and true moraines are found, giving char 
acter to the scenery for long distances. 
Thus much for the hills and valleys 
But the largest feature in the topography 
of the State is the glorious upland, thi 


‘high prairie,” of Kansas. The Arkansas 
Valley proper is from four to twelve miles 
wide. The Kaw bottom and second bot 
tom are from two to four miles in width 
The valleys of the Smoky, the Solomon 
the Republican, Neosho, and Medicine are 
from one to two miles broad. Their con 
fluences give greater expanses in local 
ities, but the other streams have all nar 
rower strips of bottom-lands. The high 
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rairie is the feature of Kansas. Every 

ing on the prairies is bright and breezy 
ind healthful and inspiring. The eleva 
on westward is in places marked by dis 
net steps, as on the Marmaton, the Ver 
ligris, the Smoky, and Solomon Above 
ie step the country rolls upward with 
the 


ie plough in some counties may run ten 


ong wavy slope. Back from rivers 
niles without being lifted, and these up 
inds are fertile. In } laces the sedenta 
ry soil is formed from underlying lime 
stone; in others it is a thin humus searce 
ly altered from the deep marly subsoil of 
tertiary or quaternary formations; but ev 
ery where its capacity for plant life is lim- 
itless. On the uplands, as in the bottoms, 
that ‘the soil tickled by the 


plough laughs into harvests.” 


is true 


An examination of the contour lines on 
the map shows that the increment of el 
evation westward is more rapid near the 
Colorado line than on the eastern frontier. 
Kor a long distance one of the steps men 
tioned above is nearly coincident with the 
eastern State line, and travellers on the 
north and south railways in Kansas and 
Missouri are struck with the appearance 
of the numerous mounds, which are out 
liers of the higher level of prairie to the 
west. 

In a few places of the valleys old river 
beds form narrow lakes, homes of fish and 
wild-fowl, but there are no areas of swamp 
land. In the western half of the State 

little natural In 
eastern counties forest 


there is timber parts 
of the the land 


amounted in early days to one-twelfth of 


FIRST 


AL 


AVENUE, HUTCHINSON, LOOKING 


STATE 15 


the Now. 


are narrowed and thinned, yet the quan 


area though the belts of timber 


tity planted is in excess of the former nat 


forest, and counting 


{ 
i 


ural orchards, very 


greatly so. Since prairie tires have ceased 
the natural growth in the Missouri region 
has largely increased, and groves are com 
mon on the high prairie as far as the sixth 
principal meridian,* and only less frequent 
to the hundredth meridian Apples and 
peaches are ripened over three hundred 
miles from the Missouri River 

*The mighty Missouri 


eastern boundary of the St: 


forms the north 
for almost 

The fa 
mous act of Congress which in 1820 eon 
stituted that 
its western boundary should be the me 


ile 


exactly one degree of latitude 
Missouri a State prescribed 


ridian passing through the middle of the 
its confluence 
(94° 37’ 


od 
date, became 


Kaw (or Kansas) River at 


with the Missouri. This meridian 


west), therefore, at a later 
the eastern boundary of Kansas from that 
point south to the 37th parallel of latitude 
The 37th parallel is the southern line of 
the State, the 40th parallel its northern 
boundary west from the Missouri River; 
its western limit is the 102d meridian, be 
yond which is Colorado. These bounda 
ries give an extreme length (on the south 
line) of 408 miles, and a breadth of nearly 
208 from north to south, and enclose an 
$1,000 This 


surface is about equal to that of the isl 


area of over square miles 


and of Great Britain; it is one-fourth lar 


ger than all New England; it is more than 


* This meridian is shown on the map by a heavy 


line crossing the Arkansas near Wichita 


EAST FROM MAIN STREET. 
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mim ene igh. + Pa —- ‘ 


a Ei aa 


double the 
Indiana; 
York, 
natural resources are 
almost any State 


size of Kentucky or Ohio or 
it is nearly twice as large as New 
Pennsylvania, or Its 
as great as those of 
in the Union. There is 
not a single square mile on some part of 
which the plough cannot be used. There 
are very few miles in the aggregate that 
are untiilable. 
ral State 


lrennessee. 


Simply as an agricultu- 
, With one family of five persons 
on every quarter section, it would support 
a population of over 1,600,000. 


Its capa- 
city for 


crops is endless. Its southern 
counties now produce cotton. The yield 
of maize The middle up 
lands are so prolific of wheat that Kansas 
is now in the front rank of States produ 


IS enormous. 
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cing that cereal. 


A sin 


gle county has harvest 
ed in one 
2.000.000 bushels. 
fruits of Kansas 

pears, 


seasoh Ovel 
The 
; 
appies, 
plums 
premiums at 


peaches, 
have won 
Paris 
Its 
live-stoek is simply un 
limited. If the present 
population of horned cat 
tle were destined for the 
supply of the city of New York, and they 
were started five 


and Philadelphia 


eapacity for raising 


abreast, the heads of ons 
rank being just a rod in advance of the 
next, and they were driven through Mis 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylva 
nia, and the Empire State, the head of the 
herd would be crossing the High Bridg« 
over Harlem River before the tail of i 
had crossed the Missouri at Atchison. Of 
hogs and horses, mules and sheep, the sto 
ry is similar, and the dairy products also 
suggest like conclusions. The bees love 
Kansas flowers, and honey is in increas 
ing abundance. Another insect has been 
recently added to the productive powers 
of Kansas. 
been 


The Russian 


mulberry has 
introduced by 


the Mennonites, and 
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silk-worm thrives upon it ilk ree] 


is one of the industries The recent 
periments at Fort Scott 

United States Department of Agricul 
that | 
from sorghum 


cond icted DY 


can 


The 


ilready one of the staple 


show sugar profitably 


ae sorghun Cane 
productions 
Kansas. 

But Kansas is not to be simply an agri 
the fact 


iltural State. This is seen in 


tits present population, with only one 


of its area cultivated, has reached 


rth 
limit of four families to the section of 


und. Though the streams of Kansas are 


ot rapid, yet the water-power is immense, 


{ mills 


nd it is being utilized for driving 


flour 
up much 


These send much out of the State: 


of the timber of 
But not for 


lour and lumber only is the water-power 


ers have cut 


ie eastern part of the State 


ised: paper, woollen cloth, and electric 


eht are manufactured by this instrumen 


ity The cities of Lawrence, Blue Rap 


Neosho Ka 


Humboldt, ¢ ‘hetopa and Independence are 


s, Junction City, Salina, ls, 
those that 
the 


streams ol 


wmM)ne 


utilized 


\ 


ive 


state, and al 


nost creek, 


every 

from the Prairie 

Dog to the Labette, 

has its local mill. 
The 


ment 


develop- 
of coal-min 
ing in the eastern 
part of the 
has not only made 


industry 


State 


KANSAS AV 


that of 


importance, but 
portant 
tion of steam-power. 
‘oal is mined in quantity are in the east 
border tier of counties, except Osage and 
These devel 
oped mining communities the 
towns of Leavenworth, Fort Scott, Pitts 
burgh, Weir, La Cygne, Osage City, Bur 
lingame, and Topeka; and at these and 
some other cities are manufactures of fur 


also developed im 
| the 
The places where 


has 


manufactures by applica 


Shawnee counties have 


around 


niture, crackers, stoves, sashes and doors, 
harness, cement, wagons, carriages, soap, 
canned fruits, chemicals, castor-oil, pot 
tery, and some other important operations 
which will be mentioned further on. 

The Kansas is mined 
under different at different 
places. At Leavenworth three mines 
work a valuable seam ata depth of over 


coal of eastern 


conditions 


seven hundred feet 
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One of these is the 


of the State, and gives 


the 


property « mploy 


ment to the convicts o% penitentiary, 


the State msi 


1 
alt 


ind supplies fuel to all 
Ln 


mines at less depth 


Lhere 


County are 


A aft 


o one hundred and fifty 


tions Linn sh 


rain, Sl! Wines 


1 leet 


t 


from forty 
in depth are worked in Osage, Crawford 
In these, as well 


W oodson 


and 


and Cherokee counties 


in Labette, Bourbon, and 


as 


much coal is obtained by stripping,” 


by drifts made into the sides of mounds 


( 
and bluffs 


Besides this coal of the carboniferous 


period, there is an inferior variety brown 
coal, or lignite—worked by shallow shafts 


and drifts in 


the upper part 
of the Dakota 
formation in 
northern mid 
dle Kansas 


This gives fuel 


of some value 
to tl 
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itants of that part of the valleys of the 
Republican, the Saline, and the Smoky 
Hill rivers, and it will probably also be 
This 


lignite will also have value in the newly 


found in counties of the southwest. 


developed sugar industry , ad, according to 
Professor Swenson, it is used in the best 


method of *‘carbonatation” of the saccha 
rine juice. 
To coal as a manufacturing energy has 


At Wyan 
dotte several wells vield quantities that 


recently been added rock-gas 


have displaced a considerable amount ol 
coal at flouring and planing mills, and at 
the pressed-brick works. But it is at Fort 
Scott and Paola, where wells are situate 
which yield a pressure of from seventy to 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the inch, 
that the greatest impetus has been given 
by the fluid fuel, and by its means the 
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manufacture of glass has become an im- 
portant industry in the State 

There are only two metals whose ores 
are obtained in Kansas in such quantities 
as to be of importance. But these are of 
creat value, though found in a limited 
area in the southeast corner of the State. 
Along the line of Spring River, lead, in 
the form of the well-known sulphuret, 
galena, and zine, as blende, or black-jack 
and amber jack, are abundant. The city 
of Galena is the centre of a mining popu 
lation of about 5000, and products of the 
crushers and smelters to the value of 
$400,000 are annually exported. The ores 
of zine are sent into the coal region to be 
smelted and rolled at Pittsburgh (Kansas) 
and Weir City, at which places there are 
23 furnaces, capable of producing 10,500 
tons annually.* These cities, which ten 
years ago were mere hamlets, have now 
populations of between three and four 
thousand each. 

Among the mineral resources of Kan- 
sas its building stones are of great and in- 
creasing value. <A belt of country across 
the State from the entrance of the Big 
Blue to the exit of the Arkansas, from ten 
to forty miles wide, yields abundantly 
beds of massive magnesian limestone. It 
belongs geologically to the Permo-carbo 
niferous period, and it gives cubical blocks 
four to six feet thick, and heavy slabs from 
six to sixteen feet square. It is white or 
of a warm cream - color, soft to the tools, 
but hardening on exposure. The Capitol 
and the Post-office at Topeka, the Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan, the Court 
house at Wellington, and business blocks 
all over the State, show the beauty and 
utility of this material. Rougher lime 
stones are abundant, and much used in 
buildings, as in the State University at 
Lawrence, and elsewhere. The ledges of 
the mid-cretaceous limestones have beds 
of very beautiful building stone, utilized 
in Cloud, Lineoln, Russell, Meade, Hodge 
man, and Hamilton counties. Some of 
the thinner of these beds, silicified by in 
filtration, forma kind of marble, which is 
used for ornamental purposes — console 
tables, panels, and monuments. Sand 
stones are not so widely distributed as 
the limestones, but in the valleys of the 
Verdigris and Fall River, the Solomon 
and the Sawlog, there are valuable beds 
* See Mineral Resources of the United States. By 


A. Williams. Government Printing-office, Washing 
ton, 188 
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now being extensively worked, while the 
valleys of the Marmaton, the Spring River, 
and their tributaries yield fine qualities 
of arenaceous flags, which are being ex 
tensively used in the pavement of cities 

The deposits of massive gypsum lying 
across the State just west of the magn: 
slan limestone belt are in some localitic ‘ 
of compact and durable texture, yielding 
mottled and semi-translucent beds that 
make a handsome, marble-like building 
stone. 

The making of brick is an increasing], 
important industry in Kansas. The ma 
terial for it exists in the alluvium of near 
ly every valley, and the yellow mar! of 
the eastern and the tertiary marl of the 
western counties. Pressed brick of qual 
ity rivalling the best of the Eastern States 
has for years been made in Wvyandott 
County, and now the valleys of the Re 
publican, the Smoky Hill, the Arkansas 
the Verdigris, and the Marmaton, as well 
as those of the Kaw, the Blue, and th 
Neosho, have their pure air tainted with 
the smoke of brick-kilns. 

Every deep boring in Kansas—and 
there are many of more than a thousand 
feet—shows the presence of salt, most] 
in the form of strong brine. In the 
northern part of middle Kansas, affluents 
of the Solomon and Republican run 
through salt marshes where strong brine 
issues from springs in a black ooze, and 
in dry weather an efflorescence of crystal 
line salt from a quarter to half an inch 
thick covers the ground in abundance 
Two hundred miles to the southwest, the 
valley of the Cimarron has this crystal 
line efflorescence in greater quantity. 
The cakes are from one to three inches 
thick, and a wagon may be filled in a few 
minutes without being moved. Recently 
the drill, exploring for natural gas, has 
penetrated beds of rock-salt from seventy 
to one hundred and forty feet thick, at 
depths of seven to nine hundred feet. 
This has occurred at Ellsworth, Hutchin 
son, Kingman, and Lyons, all lying be 
tween the localities of surface salt above 
mentioned. Geologists have always ex 
pected a salt industry to be developed 
The recent discoveries assure us that it 
will be of great extent. 


The value of material resources, whethe 
pertaining to agriculture, mining, or man 
ufactures, depends on the people who 
have access to them, having relation both 
to their numbers and their enterprise 
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ie first settlers of Kansas, who brought 
s political life through the pangs of ma 
rnity, were the most energetic and push 
¢ of the two political parties to which 
ey belonged. A sort of chemica! affin 
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A State return for March 1, 1887 
total at that date as 1,518,255, 
more recent compilation gives 1,610,000 
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more than a quarter of a cen 
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the and a 
for the close of that year 
Is now 
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Lrish, 
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to the English 
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the loyalty law of and 


from they are 
They have determined to ex- 
ploit all their resources, use all their ma- 
They have explored all 
One hundred and three 
Ninety-nine are 
were 


American 
derived. 


terial wealth. 
their territory. 
counties are laid out. 
organized. Twelve organized 
1886, four more in 1887. The population 
west of the 100th meridian is now 85,000, 
of 18,000 the last 
The year preceding State organi 
An opin 
ion grew therefrom that drought was a 
normal condition. This 
In 1874 a visitation of locusts held 
the State back so that for two consecutive 


in 


being an increase in 
year. 
zation was a dry year (1860). 
lived 


has been 


down. 


years (1875, 1876) the population was sta- 
tionary at 528,000. But the material ad 
vantages of the State are such—climate, 
soil, vigor 
ten, and it is demonstrated that growth is 
the normal condition of Kansas. 


that those periods are forgot 


A superstition has been prevalent in 
Atlantic States to the effect that many 
Kansans are Indians. The figures of the 
census of 1880 dispel this illusion. There 
were then in Kansas four Indians fewer 
than in New York, and five hundred fewer 
than in New England. 
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The railways of Kansas are in evidence 
as to its development In 1865 not a mile 
of road in the State; December 
$170 miles; 


2535 miles built 


in ISS3, 
in December, 1887,8198 miles 
(LSS7 


to 


in a single vear 
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Four trunk lines extend from east 
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cut her southern boundary and he 


I} 
ad 


through the leneth of State iree 
lor 
‘As 
for the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacifie shore 


Texas, the Gulf, and the Southwest 


manv leave her western frontier 


At ten points on the northern line con 
nections are made with Nebraska 
it 
places by railroads to Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and the Atlantic ports 

In the 
more manifest than in the development 


of the cities of the State 


roads, 


and the eastern frontier is cut in twelve 


no way is growth of Kansas 


their increase in 
The Unit 


ed States census of 1870 only assigns five 


size, population, and number 


cities of Kansas to the list of towns of over 


Atchi 


Lawrence, 


four thousand inhabitants, viz.. 


son, Fort Seott, Leavenworth, 
that time Leaven 
worth was the only one whose population 
[In 1880 the list is 
increased by the addition of the names of 
Emporia, Ottawa, Parsons, Wichita, and 
W vandotte; and three 
peka, and Atchison 
tifteen 


gives 


and Topeka; and at 


exceeded ten thousand. 


Leavenworth, To 
had each more than 
A recent State return 
over ten thousand 


thousand, 
eight cities 
each: 
Wichita 


Leavenworth .. 


31,760 
31,210 


9 973 


Atchison . 
Lawrence.... 
Fort Seott .... 


Emporia...... 


15,599 
10.829 
Topeka 


W vandotte 


10.620 
25,066 10.319 
Hutchinson and Wellington, not found 
ed in 1870, have each over nine thousand, 
and twelve others are in the four thousand 
list. There are thirty-five other towns of 
more than two thousand inhabitants, and 
fiftv-seven others that exceed one thou 
The these 
years ago were naked prairie 


sand, sites of many of five 

The growth of some of these cities is 
phenomenal. Thata Western town should 
grow fast is nothing. That it should con 
tinue to grow is a sign of persistence of 
force not to be doubted. 

The three largest cities merit a brief no 
tice. Leavenworth is the oldest. Its posi 
tion near a military post on the Missouri 
River when Indians 
Western population 
from the first. Its business enterprise and 
public spirit kept it at the head of Kansas 
cities till last year (1887). Topeka, from 


were a factor in 


gave it importance 
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the admission of the State, has been the 


capital. gave it 
Recently the manufacturing en 
the 
gence of railways have lifted it to a place 
the first three,” and this it is 
The part of the Capitol 
completed 


Its political importance 
a start. 
terprise of its citizens and conver- 
amongst 
likely to keep 
which is 


Ho ise 


torical 


(Senate - chamber, 
of Representatives, Library, His 
the United States 


Library, churches, col- 


Society, ete.), 
Courts, the City 
leges, schools, pavements, car lines, elec 
tric all combine to 
make a metropolis of which the State is 
justly proud. 


lights, telephones 


Wichita, which now leads 
in population, is of very rapid growth. 
The first bridged here. 
Now the convergence of railways, the es 


Arkansas was 


tablishment of manufactures, the use of 
all civilized appliances, and the pluck of 
its people assure its future as the metrop- 
olis of the Southwest. 


There is acity over the line in Missouri 


which is also a product of Kansas energy. 


It has over one hundred thousand people. 
Kansas products are its staple merchan- 
dise, and Kansas railways carry them. It 
the mouth of the River ; its 
name is Kansas City, and Kansans con 
sider it an adjunct to Wyandotte. 

The people 
prov ided 


is at Kaw 


of Kansas have all along 
1861, 217 
school districts were organized: in 1874 
there were 4395 in existence; in 1886, 7520. 


for education. In 


There is a fully equipped State University 
at Lawrence, a Normal School at Empo 
ria, an Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
and some thirty denominational and oth 
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er colleges. Provision is made by thx 
State for the sustenance of well-appointed 
asylums for the blind, for deaf-mutes, and 
for the There 
hundred newspapers. 
Kansans like their climate. 


insane. are over seven 
We have 
incidentally noticed already some of tlie 
One 
or two more claim some attention. The 
division of the State by the great wate 
shed markstwoclimatie districts. Itis, on 
the whole, cooler north of thatline. Wel 
lington, in the Arkansas Valley, has a 
mean annual temperature one-fifth of a 
degree higher than Fort Riley, whose ele 
vation is about the same in the Kaw Val 
ley. South of the divide, peaches are 
more rarely injured by frost. Along the 
water-shed and to the north the wheat 
best. The rainfall decreases 
As far west as the 96th me 
ridian the precipitation is about the same 
England. West of the 100th 
there is less than twenty inches 
More than half the rain 
falls in the five months, April to August 
The autumn and winter 
sunny and dry. 


facts that help to constitute climate. 


is at its 
westerly. 


as in 
ridian 
per 


me 


annum, 


therefore 
It is, however, fully be 

lieved that the culture of thirty years has 
modified the climate, mainly in the distri 
bution of the rain and the force of the 
winds. 


are 


There are fewer storms and floods, 
This modifica 
tion of rainfall is noticed throughout the 
State, as much in the west astheeast. In 
the west now the June uplands are glo 
rious with wheat, the August valleys rich 
with sorghum and corn. 


and more rainy days. 


The tempering 


FIFTIL STREET, LEAVENWORTH, LOOKING NORTH FROM CHEROKEE STREET. 
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§ the winds is remarkable. 
become breezes in the 


The gales 
neighborhood of 
numerous orchards, the planted groves, 
the growing corn. The ‘‘ American Des 
of the old maps, and which early 
‘‘allowed” might be found be 
vond the 39th meridian, has been pushed 
bodily from the State. 

One thing more: 


ere 


Kansans 


Non est tnventus. 
the spirit of the peo- 
That has made the State. All new- 
As soon as 
they have been here a year they say, ‘‘ We 
didit.” Looking at what has been accom- 
plished, they feel that it is not bragging to 
use the words of Eugene Ware, and say: 


pie, 


I 


comers become Kansans. 


IN FAR 


CHAPTER X. 
HITHER AND THITHER,. 
gree answer that she had already con- 

structed was pitilessly clear and logi- 
cal,and was designed to convince him that 
difference of creed put an insurmountable 
barrier between them, and that he would 
best consult the happiness of both by 
abandoning forthwith what could only 
prove a futile faney. But all the while 
that she was formulating this argument 
(during many an anxious and silent hour 
that caused her sister Agnes to wonder 
why Alison had come back from the High- 
lands so preoccupied and thoughtful) she 
could not conceal from herself that it was 
based, not so much upon any convictions 
of her own, as upon the convictions of her 
friends and relatives, and of the people 
among whom she lived. For what was 
her own attitude toward the Catholic 
Church, when she came to consider it 
dispassionately, and as she strove to free 
herself from those mists of prejudice in 
which she had been brought up? In 
former days, when she had been first 
alarmed by Paley’s Evidences, she had 
sought refuge in authority. Who was 
she, she naturally asked herself, to set up 
her private judgment, and question truths 
that had been accepted by those who had 
devoted their lives to the investigation of 
these supreme matters? What learning 
or knowledge or critical faculty had she, 
that she should question, for example, the 
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“We have made the State of 
And to jay she 
First in freedom, first 
And her future 

Ripened hopes and 


Kansas, 


Stands Combis 


years 
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conclusions arrived at by the Westminster 


Assembly of Divines?) And now, when 


she came to regard the Catholie faith, if 
authority was to be her safeguard and 
chief good, what more august authority 


could she find than in the religion that 
had held Christendom for century after 
century, dowered with the majesty of un 
broken tradition, and ever ready to re 
ceive into its haven any poor wandering 
soul that had been tossed about on the 
seas of perplexity and doubt? In that 
haven the intellects of many 
lands had found security and rest and 
consolation: why should she hesitate to 
believe what they had believed? No, it 
was not her own attitude toward the 
Catholic Church that caused her answer 
to Ludovick Macdonell to shape itself so 
clearly into a refusal; it was the know- 
ledge that if she married a Catholic her 
nearest relations would be shocked to 
the heart, her friends and acquaintances 
would consider her as one abandoned and 
lost, while the congregation that sat and 
listened to her father’s preaching from 
Sabbath to Sabbath would be astounded 
that the Minister should have been so 
failing in his private duties as to allow 
one of his own household to stray away 
into the camp of the enemy. 

And yet when Ludovick Macdonell’s 
letter did arrive she tore it open in haste, 
and glanced over its contents with a 
breathless anxiety. 


greatest 


To her extreme sur- 
prise she found there was nothing argu- 


* Begun in January number, 1888. 
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mentative or polemical in it; he appear- 
ed to have taken it for granted that that 
was all gone and finished—that the repre- 
sentations he had made to her in the rail- 
Way carriage would prove to be sufficient 
when she had time to consider them calm 
ly; and now his appeal was all to her 
heart instead of to her head. Certainly 
he did once revert to the fact of their be- 
longing to different faiths, or to different 
versions of the same faith, but only to re 
peat what he had said before, that in these 
days of religious toleration and of indi- 
vidual liberty difference of creed was a 
wholly minor matter, that need never 
dislocate the relations between two per 
sons who otherwise were at one. He did 
not seem in the least to understand the 
situation in which she found herself 
placed. All he wanted was that she 
should say yes, and forthwith and joyful- 
ly he would begin to make preparations 
at Oyre for the reception of the bride. 
What more simple? His father would 
be delighted, he said. He put his hopes 
and plans before the old gentleman, who, 
he confessed, was at first inclined to re 
bel, for there had been another project in 
his mind; but the Herr Papa was won 
over at last, was forced to admit that he 
had been greatly charmed with the young 
lady who had visited Oyre that autumn, 
and finally said, ** Bring her home as soon 
as you like, Ludovick, and I will take the 
rooms overlooking the kitchen-garden, so 
that practically you'll lave the whole 
house to yourselves.” 

‘* But that’s not my scheme at all,” con- 
tinued Captain Ludovick. ‘* Fancy, now, 
this morning I had to go out in search of 
my pa, having some business to talk over; 
and where do you think I found him ? 
All by himself up at the edge of the planta- 
tions, engaged in clearing the dried leaves 
and weeds out of the surface drains with 
his stick—you remember the stick with 
the panther’s claw set in silver? That's 
a fine occupation for the old laird of Oyre, 
isn’tit? But I could imagine something 
much better than that for him. I could 
imagine him, on a warm afternoon, walk- 
ing up and down the little avenue, under 
the shade of the syeamores; a young lady 
with him and clinging to his arm—a very 
pretty young lady, with the clearest and 
kindest of gray eyes, and the demurest of 
dimples in her cheek, and the most be- 
witching smile, and dark hair so neatly 
and nicely braided under a white Tam o’ 


Shanter—and him telling her splendid 
and awful lies about the jungle, and her 
listening and believing every word, and 


pleasing him mightily. Can you guess 
who she was? I could see her quite 
clearly. Yes, and I could see Flora and 


Hugh come driving up in a dog-eart, and 
get down with their rackets in their 
hands; then the young lady in the white 
Tam o’ Shanter must needs fly away and 
get a cigar, and the Inverness Courier. 
and some whiskey and water, for the old 
gentleman, and put them on a small ta 
ble in front of the house; and then she 
joined the others, all determined to get 
three sets of tennis played before going in 
to dinner. And if the old gentleman, in 
the heat of the afternoon, let his cigar go 
out, and fell asleep behind the newspa 
per, at all events he was in good com 
pany, and more comfortably occupied 
than in pottering about all by himself 
and clearing dried leaves out of drains.” 
Alison turned from this letter with a 
sigh, and took up its fellow that had ar 
rived by thesame post. It was from Flora 
-sent at Ludovick’s urgent request. And 
it was written in a very different key, for 
Flora seemed to perceive a great deal more 
clearly than the headstrong lover the dif 
ficulties with which Alison was surround- 
ed, though, to be sure, she made light of 
them also, in her happy-go-lucky fashion. 


**DEAR ALISON,—I hate you. You 
have turned the best fellow in the world 
into a bore. I try to shunt him on to 
Hugh, who is quite sympathetic and 
agrees; for I am not sympathetic and 
don’t agree, and decline to believe that 
you are the most wonderful creature that 
ever came into this wearyfu’ world. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 
My lord has given me his orders. I am 
to write at once and convince you that 
there is nothing to hinder a Protestant 
and a Catholic from marrying each other. 
He says you didn’t know he was a Cath- 
olic until the very day you left—when he 
played us that pretty trick by cutting 
across through the Black Mount Forest 
and that you seemed quite upset by the 
discovery. But what does it amount to, 
if you two pretty dears really care for 
each other? Here’s my solution of the 
difficulty: If you think that husband 
and wife must necessarily be of the same 
faith, why don’t both of you agree to join 
the Church of England, which is a nice, 
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‘onvenient Half 
Protestantism and 
thal sensible ? 


House 


Catholicism ? 


between 
Isn't 
At the same time, I see no 
reason Why you shouldn't marry and re 


way 


main Protestant and Catholic just as you 
ire: I don’t believe the difference would 
ome into your actual lives at all; and 
there’s one very certain thing, you need 
have no fear about the priests interfering 
vith vour domestic affairs or relations. 
Oh my worshipful gentleman has a 
tolerably stiff neck, and he has a kind of 
notion that his house is to be his own, and 


ho, 


There 
won't be any cowled monk coming out 
from a sliding-panel at Oyre, or any kind 


himself undisputed master of it. 


f foreign dictation or interference, you 
may depend on that. Indeed, so far as 
your being a Protestant and his being a 
Catholie is concerned, I 
there should be 
than 


don’t see why 
any trouble at all—anyv 
the same difference affected 
your friendly relations with him when 
you were here, and when you didn’t even 


nore 


guess at its existence—and if you were 
only to consider your two selves, every- 
thing would be clear enough. 

‘But oh, Alison Blair, when I think 
f you forsaking all the preachings and 
teachings of your forefathers, and bidding 
defiance to the amazement and horror and 
bewailing of your friends and family, 
then it’s quite another matter, and I'm 
not going to advise you, however Ludo 
vick may beg andimplore. For he doesn’t 
understand, and that’s the truth, or else 
he’s so headstrong that he won't pay any 
heed. the ghosts of all the 
Blairs of Moss-end would rise from their 


M y goodness! 


graves, and point their snaky finger at 
you, and sing psalms of lamentation 
(tune, Coleshill). And then the congre 
gation, and the elders, and the elders’ 
wives, and Agnes too—what would she 
Your joining hands at the Half- 
way House would be no kind of conces- 
sion to them. What? the daughter of 
Mr. Blair of East Street Church 
away and become an Episcopalian !—you 
might just as well become a Catholic at 
onee. Of course Ludovick won't hear of 
all this, but I know more than he does 
about the Free Kirk folk here—I hear 
plenty about them from my father; and 
if you mean to do this thing, you will 
have to pull yourself together to face the 
consequences. 


‘* Well, now, my dear Miss Dimity, this 


Say ¢ 


gone 


is all I have to say by way of warning, 


and I've freed my conscience. No doubt 
it has all been present to your own mind 
for you know the conditions far better 
than I do, and no doubt you have been 
But at the same time | 


must honestly tell you that if this affair 


considering 


between Ludovick and you is very, very 
serious—and he to take it seri 
I wouldn't be frightened of these 
dire consequences if I were in your posi 
tion. No, I wouldn't. If 
man, I wouldn't pay much attention to 
what the East Street e and their 
wives said about either him or me. But 
then | for him a 
good lot; aud if your interesting little en- 
tanglement with Captain Ludovick was 
ouly a bit of summer flirtation 
enough too, for he’s very 


ap pe ars 
ously 


] cared for a 
de 's 


should have to care 


natural 
cood looking, 
and good-natured, and quite as clever as 
you want a man to be, for you don’t want 
them to be too sharp—well, you'd save 
yourself a great deal of trouble if you'd 
drop it at once. When men get an idea 
into their head, they hold on to it; and 
they never see hint, 
; and in fact 
Ludovick is so completely entété that I 
was afraid to him that per 
haps you had only been having a little 
fun. Only a perhaps, my dear; and after 
all I don’t think that is your line; but 
you kept so very quiet about it that Lu 


a joke or take a 


they're so frightfully serious 


suggest to 


dovick considerably astonished me when 
he came to me with his full-blown con 
fession. And I hope I did not hurt your 
feelings by anything I said on board the 
steamer when you leaving Fort 
William. I thought looked rather 
cut up; and I really did think Ludovick 
was treating you shabbily, after the at 
tention he had paid you; so I thought I 
would restore your nerve by giving you 


were 
you 


a good wholesome dose of worldly wis- 
dom. Did I say anything that too fear 
fully shocked your sensitive soul? At 
all events, if I uttered a word 
against that incomparable man-creature, 
Captain Ludovick, I hereby withdraw it, 
and make my humble apology on my 
two bended knees, and will 
again. 

‘‘That’s all. At present I prefer to 
keep a neutral attitude, in spite of Mr. 
Ludovick’s fine speeches. 


single 


never do so 


I would advise 
you toconsult Aunt Gilchrist before doing 
anything serious. At one time I know 
she entertained the idea that Ludovick 
was the scheming son of an impecunious 
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old Highland laird, and that both of them 
were conspiring to improve their impov- 
erished estate with her money; but per- 
haps that was a passing whim ef Periph- 
ery Anyway, you won't do anything 
vithout consulting her—if she’s going to 
give you the money that ought to come 
to me, you cat! 

‘*T suppose you were already revelling 
in dreams of future wealth when you 
went and tipped that horrid boy Johnny ? 
Do you know what he did? His first ex- 
ploit wasn’t so bad; he merely got his 
photograph taken—for threepence ; and 
when I said it was very like him, he chose 
to grin a very sarcastic grin, and say, 
‘Oh, they can mek anybody look pretty, 
them things!’ giving me to understand 
that he was far above being vain of his 
personal appearance. But with part of 
the rest of the money the fiend bought 
an old flint-pistol, and now you are never 
safe for five minutes—there’s a bang just 
close behind you, and you jump up to 
find that John has been firing at a cat 
for scratching up the garden, he says. 
sut I know better. It’s because he thinks 
they do him mischief when they turn to 
witches; and he wants to take them un- 
awares when they are only cats. Master 
John has been so kind as to ask more 
than once about your health and general 
welfare. 

‘*“Now good-by. I consider this is a 
letter, and that you’re greatly indebted 
tome. Your affectionate cousin, 

** FLORA. 

‘“P.S.—Let me know; and don’t for- 
get about Aunt Gilchrist. Although you 
have robbed me, I don’t bear you any ill- 
will.” 


Alison read this long epistle twice 
through, and with an ever-increasing 
gratitude, for she easily recognized the 
aim of it. It was all meant to give her 
courage. If she said yes, then she was 
to face the consequences with a stout 
heart, and with the assurance that differ- 
ence of creed was not such a terrible 
thing after all; if she said no, then a 
summer flirtation was a thing to be eas- 
ily forgotten, and nobody the worse. A 
good deal of the careless gayety of the 
letter, Alison could see, was assumed for 
this very purpose of cheering her up in 
the difficult position in which she found 
herself: otherwise she might have been a 
little surprised by its apparent lack of 


womanly sympathy. Yet she could hear 
Flora’s voice in it all the way through : 
and it was an honest voice, frank and 
straightforward, and most well-intention 
ed and friendly. And perhaps she could 
not help envying her cousin her conti 
dence and high spirits, and admiring them 
too: light-heartedness of that kind was not 
a common thing in Kirk o’ Shields. 

But not for a moment did she hesitate 
about the answer she was to send to Ludo 
vick Maedonell, though, to be sure, when 
she came to put it down on paper, it did 
not seem to be quite so conclusive as when 
she argued it out inherown mind. There 
seemed something wanting. She grew to 
think that if she wrote a hundred letters 
she would never get him to understand 
the atmosphere in which she had been 
brought up, nor the opinions and senti 
ments of the people by whom she was 
surrounded. To him it did not seem to 
matter whether a human being was a 
Catholic or a Protestant; to them far 
smaller things, both as regards doctrine 
and practice, were of vital and transcen 
dent importance, as affecting nothing less 
than their eternal salvation. Nay, sli 
told him frankly that although she might 
reason herself into his way of thinking, it 
could hardly be expected that she should 
have been brought up all her life to hear 
Roman Catholies described as dangerous 
enemies and Jesuits and persecutors, and 
the Roman Catholic Church denounced 
as the Mother of Iniquity and the arch 
plotter against men’s lives and liberties, 
without imbibing some kind of prejudice. 
The Roman Catholies in Kirk o’ Shields 
were the Irish laborers in the iron-works, 
and they were a terror to the rest of the 
population. If a priest were seen in the 
streets, the children would leave the pave- 
ment to let him pass, and look after him 
with fear on their faces. The Roman 
Catholics were popularly believed to be 
eapable of commiiting any crime, for all 
they had to do was to go and purchase ab 
solution; and were supposed to be secret- 
ly looking forward to the overthrow of 
the Protestant Church and the revival of 
heretic-burning. Fox's Book of Martyrs 
was in every cottage, side by side with the 
Bible; and the imagination of children, 
from their earliest years, was stirred by 
hideous pictures of the sufferers tied to 
the stake and writhing among flames, 
with a scowling priest looking on and 
pressing a crucifix on the sight of the 
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dyingman. And even if she could effect- 
ually clear her mind of the results of all 
this training, she would have to remember 
that her immediate relations and friends 
regarded Roman Catholics with an aver 
sion and mistrust which they might pos 
sibly find it difficult to explain; while, as 
for the bulk of her father’s congregation, 
they would regard her as having done 
something worse than merely imperil her 
own soul—as having betrayed a high trust, 
and brought disgrace ou a family long 
renowned for its piety and its devoted 
constancy to the true faith. 

This, or something like this, she hini. <4 
to him as clearly and yet as gently as she 
could: and then she read the letter over 
and over again, feeling more and more 
that it was useless, that he would not un 
derstand, that he would not accept it as a 
reason for her refusal. Nay, she began 
to imagine, as she brooded over these in- 
adequate sentences, that if at this very mo- 
ment she were in Lochaber, she would not 
be thinking in this fashion at all. What 
had written cold and nar- 
row; seemed to be raking up an obsolete 
and despicable bigotry and intolerance; to 


she seemed 


have no honest concern with any human 
being’s life. Oh, for one of those bright 
and clear and buoyant days, with a brisk 
wind ruffling the blue waters of Loch 
Linnhe, with the sun hot on the garden 


flowers and on the gray beach with its yel 
low fringe of sea-weed, with Flora laugh 
ing, and Hugh listening amused, and Lu- 
dovick begging of them to hurry down to 
the boat: she would not be thinking this 


way at all! But here, amidst a gloom of 
smoke and rain, with the incessant mourn- 
ful throb and murmur of the iron-works 
all around her, and opposite her, visible 
through the streaming panes, the sombre 
black walls and closed door of East Street 
Free Church, all the future seemed hope 
less enough, and her heart was heavy, and 
she knew not how to say good-by in a 
simple and natural way. For what was 
the use of considering these narrow pre- 
judices, ‘hese ignorant bigotries, these con- 
temptible aversions and suspicions, when 
all she had to say was good-by? She tore 
up the paper, and went to the rain-beaten 
window and stood there, gazing blankly 
out into the wet street. 

3ut this had to be done, and the soon- 
er the better; so she resolutely went 
back to her desk again, and wrote as fol- 
lows: 


LOCHABER. 


‘“*DeraR Lupovick,—It cannot be. I 
think Flora will be able to tell you better 
than I ean. I had written a long letter 
to you, but it seemed so heartless, and I 
don’t want you to think me that. If you 
knew how I am situated, you would un 
derstand how this must be the last word, 
and I am sure, when I ask you, you will 
accept it as such. If we should ever meet 
again, I hope you will let me be always to 
you what I should like to consider myself 
now your sister and friend. 

ALISON.” 


She she 


cried a little; but when had 
put the letter in an envelop and address- 
ed it, and got the maid-servant, under 
shelter of an umbrella, to carry it to the 
post-office, heart felt 
lighter. It was over and done with now; 
she the future as best she 
might; and in time she hoped this episode 
in her life regarded 
only as a kind of pleasant fancy, some 
thing to be remembered with a certain 
wistful tenderness, perhaps, but without 
any too serious pang. 

Meanwhile she set about her busy and 
multifarious duties as house-mistress, as 


her considerably 


had to face 


would come to be 


member of the Dorcas Society, as Sunday- 
school teacher, and all the rest of it, with 
a cheerful assiduity, convinced that this 
was the surest way toward forgetfulness. 
That was all she wanted now. Of her 
own accord she had locked the door of 
the Beautiful Land and thrown away the 
key. Here were her true interests and 
superintending her father’s house- 
hold, taking her share of the charitable 
work that was going, and making herself 
agreeable to the members of the congre- 
gation. She tried to think the best of 
them, and of their narrow views and 
rather mean and envious dispositions. 
They were what nature and circum 
stances had made them, she strove to re- 
member. Their wretched, spiteful little 
tittle-tattle, especially directed against 
any one who was in any way prominent 
or prosperous, was perhaps but a pathetic 
confession of inferiority, or perhaps, on 
the other hand, it served as a check upon 
vainglory and pretence. One thing she 
always could and did respect about them, 
and that was the earnestness and sincer- 
ity of their faith. There was no make- 
believe about that. If they were rather 
inclined to dweil on the fact that the rest 
of the human race were on the broad road 
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to perdition, that was merely what they 
had been taught And if their tempera 
ments were sombre and melancholy even 
to moroseness, What else could be expect 
ed as the result of their stern repression 
of all human affections, of their rigid re 
nunciation of all natural enjoyment, of 
that routine of monotonous and grimy 
toil, of sordid cares and anxieties, amid 
surroundings plague-stricken of smoke 
and ashes and gloom ? 

Sometimes, when the two sisters had a 
quiet evening to themselves, Alison would 
sit and discourse of all the wonderful 
things she had seen during her Stay in 
the north, and of the kindness of the peo 
ple there; and Agnes had a vivid imagi 
nation, and could easily construct pie 
tures out of what she heard. She had 
only seen her cousins Flora and Hugh on 
one occasion, and then they rather over 
awed this shy little lass, for they talked 
(as she imagined) beautiful English, and 
they had fine clothes, and a freedom of 
manner with which she was quite unac- 
customed. They remained strangers to 
her—creatures belonging to a different 
sphere; but she could well understand 
how her sister Alison, who was so capable 
and clever in all ways, and used to be 
treated with respect, could go among 
them and not only hold her own, but be 
veleomed as an equal and friend. But 
of all the people that Agnes heard of, the 
one she was most interested in was Cap 
tain Maecdonell; and indeed she heard a 
great deal about him, for Alison was 
schooling herself in this direction, and 
was making believe to herself that she 
could talk about him without any heart- 
tremor whatsoever. To Agnes the young 
Highland laird seemed the very heart and 
soul of all this wonderful life that her 
sister was describing—to be the central 
figure in all these imaginative pictures; 
and she was naturally 
him. 


curious about 


‘*Was he so very handsome, Ailie?” 
she said, thoughtfully, on one occasion. 

‘Handsome! said Alison, but with 
her face suddenly mantling red—‘* what 
has handsomeness to do with it? You 
would never think of his being handsome 
if you were with him; you would think 
of his happy disposition, and of his being 
able to do anything that was wanted, and 
of the way he seems to make the people 
round him pleased and light-hearted.” 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes (apparently still 


contemplating her imaginary hero), *‘ that 
is ever so much better—isn’'t it, Ailie ?—t 
have a nice disposition than to be L£ood 
looking. Of course I thought he was 
good-looking; I don’t know why; but 
now I can faney him all you say, and 
quite plain as well—” 

‘* But I never said he was plain, Agnes,’ 
Alison said, with her face burning redde: 
than ever. ‘No, not plain. Lonly said 
it wasn’t his good looks you would think 
of first, or make the most of; but if it 
came to that—well, I—I think he is the 
handsomest and manliest-looking man | 
ever saw.” 

‘‘Is he ?—is he really?” Agnes ex 
claimed, with her eyes wide. ‘‘Oh, I 
think that’s far pleasanter to think about! 
And I was sure he was handsome, some 
how; tell me exactly what he is like, 
Ailie.” 

But this Alison, who was greatly em 
barrassed, managed to evade; and in or 
der to escape from her invidious position 
she wandered off into a description of the 
general appearance of the young High 
landers she had met, especially of the 
manner in which they turned out their 
feet in walking, giving them a certain 
proud step and air. 
thinking. 


3ut Agnes was still 


‘Is he going to marry Flora?” she 
asked. 

Alison started somewhat; but instant 
ly she recollected that that had been her 
own natural deduction from the intimacy 
she had found existing between Ludovick 
Macdonell and the Munros. 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered, absent 
ly; ‘‘ perhaps he may some day.” 

During these confidences Alison scru- 
pulously avoided all mention of what had 
happened between herself and Captain 
Macdonell. That was all over and done 
with, she argued; it was nothing now; it 
had only to be forgotten. Besides, she 
knew that Agnes would be inexpressibly 
shocked at the possibility of her sister 
marrying a Roman Catholic; and what 
was the use of alarming her, now that 
the possibility no longer existed? In all 
these recitals of her adventures in the 
north, Ludovick figured merely as the 
light-hearted companion, the master-spirit 
of their expeditions, the ever-considerat 
brother and friend. Agnes sat and lis 
tened with a vivid fancy that magnified 
and glorified. She heard of the wonders 
of the dawn flaming along the crests of 
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e mountains of Lochiel and Ardgour; 
she could see the bright colored garden, 
le white road, the shore, the calm loch, 
und Hugh’s 


moorings ; 


sailing boat lying at her 
she went fishing with them on 
those magical twilight evenings, while the 
northern glow hung high in the heavens 
the night; went 
vith them up the sterile altitudes of Ben 
Nevis, with all the land below in dark 
ness, and Hugh and Flora singing: 


far into she climbing 


The stars are all burning cheeri 
Ho ro, Mairi dhu, tirn to me 
The sea-mew is mourning drearily, drearily— 
Ho ro, Mairi dhu, turn to me!” 
She even transformed poor Johnny into 
a Scandinavian troll, possessed of super 
natural gifts, and holding mysterious con 
Aunt Gil 
christ became a beneficent fairy godmo 
ther; 


verse With the unseen powers. 


for Alison had rather glossed over 
those little attacks of temper that were 
really the result of peripheral rheuma 
tism. And one evening she said: 

“Well, they seem to have been very 
kind to you, Ailie, and to have made much 
of you; and surely they cannot have for 
gotten you already. Have you not heard 
from any of them ?” 

‘*Oh yes, I had a letter from Flora,” 
Alison answered; and then she honestly 
added, after a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ And 
one from Captain Macdonell.” 

‘*T wish you had shown it to me,” the 
aan 
; and you 
get to understand people better that way. 
Did you answer them ?” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

‘“ Well, I hope you let them know you 
were sensible of their kindness to you. 


younger sister said, unsuspectingly. 
would be like hearing him speak 


For I think you are sometimes too stiff, 
Ailie, and dignified—but perhaps that’s 
only with some people.” 

‘*Not with them, anyway,” Alison said, 
promptly. ‘You couldn't be stiff 
them.” 

So the days went by; and she strove to 
put her whole heart and mind into the 
duties and occupations immediately sur 
rounding her; and she hoped that ere 
long she would be able to regard the time 
she had spent in Lochaber as a tale that 
had been told. Still, sometimes, and in 
spite of her strenuous endeavors at for- 
getfulness, she wondered that he had not 
sent the briefest line or word in acknow- 
ledgment of her letter. 


with 


It needed no re- 


junctions in remaining silent 
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ply, certainly nay, she had begged of 
him to accept it as the last 
them; he 


word between 
was only obeying her own in 
No doubt 
that that was best 
Nevertheless, at odd moments, when some 


he knew, with herself, 


wandering fancy had gone straying back 
to the Highlands, she said to herself that 
surely he might have written just a line 
to say that her letter had been received 
That would involve nothing. She want 
ed to know that he was not offended with 
her; that they were still friends More 
than once she caught herself thinking too 
long about this matter, and growing sick 
at heart, so that tears would steal 
her eyes when she was alone; 
would 


into 
and then 
herself, 


she get angry with and 


dry her eyelashes with a proud impa 


tience, and set to work more resolutely 
than ever at all those things that 
expected of the Minister's daughter. 
sister did not even suspect. 

One morning Alison happened to be 
alone in the house, save for the maid-ser 
vant Katie, and she was in her own room, 


were 


Her 


busy with some dress-making perform 
ance. She heard the bell ring below, but 
paid little heed, for there were a good 
many callers at the Minister's house, and 
Katie would simply have to tell the visit 
or that Mr. Blair was not at home. Pre 
sently, however, the buxom, black-eyed 
wench appeared, and informed her young 
mistress that a gentleman wished to see 
her. Even then Alison 
prised, for it was a 
members of 


was not sur 
thing for 
the congregation to 
messages with her. 

‘* Who is it ?” she said, carelessly. 

Katie looked round about 
floor. 

‘* He gied me a caird, miss, but I maun 
hae left it below.” 

Cn. 
with 


common 


leave 


her on the 


said, and 
she went 
stairs and opened the parlor door 

And then she stood transfixed, the color 
suddenly forsaking her face, her fingers 
tightly grasping the door-handle. For 
the stranger was no other than Ludovick 
Macdonell — Ludovick Macdonell, with 
very satisfaction and kindness 
shining in his eyes, and betraying no kind 


never mind,” Alison 


much composure down 


visible 


of hesitation or embarrassment whatever 
on finding himself in Kirk o’ Shields and 
in the Minister’s parlor, with Alison con 
fronting him and almost shrinking back 
from his frankly outstretched hand. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A VISITOR. 

“ALISON!” he said, in a tone of re 
monstrance, and he went boldly forward 
and seized the hand that quite uncon 
sciously she seemed inclined to withhold 


from him. For whither had fled all her 


clear reasonings about Catholicism, and 
her conviction that she at least was free 
from the common prejudices amid which 
she had been brought up? His sudden 
appearance had startled her into her oth 
er self. She only knew—in a kind of 
rapid bewilderment-—that here was a dan- 
gerous person come into her father's 
house: that she might be accused of har- 
boring an enemy; that she had concealed 
from her people the fact that this Ludo 
vick Maecdonell, with whom she had been 
on more than friendly terms, was a Ro 
man Catholic; and that unless he could 
be got away instantly, a terrible discovery 
would ensue. The young man looked 
at her with surprise, and with a sort of 
good humored reproach : what could he, 
with his happy go-lucky assurance, know 
of these vague and wild alarms ? 

‘* Alison,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t seem 
very glad to see me. I suppose I should 
have written to tell you 1 was coming. 
Of course you knew why I did not an 
swer your letter: I saw that writing was 
of no use; I thought it better to wait un 
til I could see yourself; and so here I am. 
But I hope I haven't put you about 

‘*Oh no, Captain Macdonell—no—” she 
stammered. 

He dropped her hand in wonderment 

‘*Captain Macdonell!’” he exclaimed, 
‘It was ‘ Ludovick’ in your letter.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, rather breathlessly. 
‘Yes—I—I was writing hurriedly—and 

it was like saying good-by—and per- 
haps I did not notice.” 

(And all the while her heart, that was 
beating quickly enough, was longing to 
ery aloud to him, ‘Oh, if we two were 
only in Lochaber, I could speak to you 
there; but here I cannot speak to you; 
here there are people who would shud- 
der to think that a Roman Catholic 
had made his way into the Minister's 
house, and was talking alone with the 
Minister’s daughter: if only we two were 
in Lechaber, it would be all different 
then !"’) 

** Alison,” said he, ‘‘aren’t you going 
to ask.me.to sit down ?” 
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This somewhat recalled her to her 
senses. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she said, with 
the cqlor mantling in her face; and she 
shut the door behind her, and went for 
ward to the window, where there chanced 
to be two chairs conveniently placed 

‘But it was such a surprise to find you 
here—” 

‘Oh yes,” he said, in a very kindly 
fashion (for he was not one to take offenc: 
readily). ‘‘ And of course I should hav: 
written. OrI should have waited till the 
afternoon; but the fact is, as soon as I got 
into the town I was so anxious to mak: 
sure you were here that I came along at 
once. And you needn't be afraid, Alison: 
[I'm not going to plague you. I only 
wanted to see yourself, to tell you that I 
went to Flora, as you asked me, and she 
explained to me your probable reasons 
for saying no. But, Alison, they weren't 
reasons at all! If other people delight in 
fighting over sectarian differences, and in 
making their theological squabbles so 
many little gods to be worshipp d, what 
has that got to do with you and me? 
Here I am; there you are; why should 
there be interposed between us this im 
palpable stuff that doesn’t concern us? 
If you yourself were a bigot, I could un 
derstand it; but you are not; and why 
should you let the bigotry of other peo 
ple interfere between you and me? Of 
course,” he said, altering his tone, and 
speaking with much less confidence, ‘* you 
will see what I am assuming. I am as 
suming that this is your only reason for 
saying no. Tell me, Alison—tell me hon 
estly—supposing I were a member of your 
Church, you might then be persuaded to 
Say yes g” 

Her eves were downcast. 

‘*My people would have no objections 
against you then,” she said, in rather a low 
voice. 

‘But that is not it,” he urged, though 
quite gently. ‘*‘ You yourself, what would 
you say ?” 

Her voice was lower still. 

‘‘What is the use of speaking of it?” 
was all she said; but it was the telltale 
color in her face that was for him suffi- 
cient answer. 

He rose and took her hand, and held it 
for a moment; there was a proud and 
kind look in his eyes. 

‘‘I'm not going to press you further, 
Alison. Iknowenough now. You have 
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told me quite enough; and now you must 
eave me to conquer all these tremendous 
lifficulties that you seem to think so for- 
And first of all,” he continued, 
na very cheerful fashion, ‘‘ lm coming 


idable 


wong this afternoon to show your father 
ind your sister that I'm not a desperate 


nan-eating ogre; that’s what I’ve got to 


do 

Now she had gradually grown accus- 
tomed to the sound of his voice, and his 
ery to lent her 
something of his own happy self-confi- 
but this abrupt proposal recalled 
er first alarms, and she looked up star- 
tled. 

‘*Oh yes,” said he—and she could not 
help admiring the robust unconscious au- 


presence seemed have 


dence; 


dl icity he exhibited, even while she looked 
forward to this contemplated interview 
‘that is the 
vest plan, to show yourself and give peo- 
ple an opportunity of judging what you 
The house-maid told me your father 


with a good deal of dismay 


ure. 
I asked 
frightened! 
not to say anything serious—only to say 
that I knew relatives of his in the High 
ands, and that I had met you there, and 
that I wanted to make his acquaintance, 


vould be in about four o'clock. 


for him first—no, don’t be 


is I happened to be in the neighborhood. 
Will your sister be in then too ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said Alison, though she was 
still rather aghast. ‘‘ Agnes will be back 
for dinner at two o'clock, and will be in 
all the afternoon.” 

‘*So much the better,” said the young 
man, who seemed very well content after 
having received that assurance from Ali- 
son’s downeast face. ‘I want your sister 
to be on my side; and I think I shall be 
able to manage that. But how I am to 
get at the whole congregation—how I am 
I don’t quite 
see at present; and Flora-seemed to fan- 
ey you would consider their opinion as 
of some importance. I shouldn't have 
thought so myself; but still perhaps you 
know best. Well, good-by just now, Al- 
You have made me very happy, 
though you have not said much; and I'm 
not going to torment you in saying more; 
I’m well content to wait.” 

So presently he was gone, and she was 
once more alone, and entirely confused 
and disconcerted by this bold and unex- 
pected intrusion. She could not under- 
stand it at all as yet. Mechanically she 
began to put things straight about the lit- 


to win over the elders’ wives 


ison. 


tle parlor, wondering if he had paid any 
attention to these small matters: and she 
was mortified to think that she had that 
very morning postponed putting up clean 
curtains until the following day. Then 
she went to the mirror over the mantel 
piece, and rather anxiously smoothed her 
hair that any now! 
Moreover, her mind was all in a turmoil 
about this forth-coming visit in the after 
noon to would regard 
him; as to how her father would receive 
him; what he might think of the family 
as a whole. 


as if was of 


use 


as how Agnes 


These were the immediate 
things that concerned her: as for his ar- 
guments, if arguments they could be eall 
ed, she paid little heed to them. He had 
not in the least upset her conviction that 
it was all over between them: she under 
stood what he could not be brought to un 
derstand; and there was an end of that. 
But she thought of Oyre, and of the old 
laird there, and of his great kindness and 
courtesy and gentleness to her, a stranger; 
and she hoped that Ludovick would bear 
away with him no unpleasant impression 
of her family and of her friends if he 
should happen to meet any of them. And 
then in a 
neat small 
an upstanding collar, blue-striped, 
such as those Flora was used to wearing: 


remembered having seen 
certain shop window a 
collar 


she 


very 


and she thought she would quickly slip 
out and purchase that little bit of adorn 
ment before Agnes should be for 
dinner. 


home 


But this town of Kirk o’ Shields seemed 
now to be full of all kinds of sudden sur 
prises and bewilderments. She had not 
put on her bonnet and left the house over 
a couple of minutes when she found her 
self once more confronted by Captain 
Ludovick, who coming sauntering 
along the pavement, staring about him as 
if he were owner of the whole place. And 
while his eyes lighted up with pleasure at 
sight of her, it was with the greatest cool 


was 


ness that he inquired whither she was go 
ing, and proceeded to walk with her in 
that direction. To be going along the 
main street of Kirk o’ Shields with Ludo- 
vick Macdonell by her side 
strange thing; and she hoped she was 
giving coherent answers to his many ques- 
tions, for she felt that: the eyes of all the 
neighbors were upon her; and she was pro- 
foundly grateful to him for affecting to 
take a friendly interest in this small town. 
She did not understand that his friendly 


this was a 
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interest, his more than friendly interest, 
was due to the fact that this was her birth- 


place; that he was regarding these squalid 


pavements only to think that now and 


again she had to trip along them; and 
that it was the influence of Alison’s own 
eyes that caused his eyes to see something 
very fine and the white 
masses of steam intertwisting themselves 


picturesque in 
among the darker clouds of smoke. She 
was forlornly saying to herself that she 
had Kirk o’ Shields look so 
squalid and grimy; while he, on the other 
hand, was declaring that there was a dis- 
tinct glimmering of sunlight that would 
through the murky skies. 
And when they came to a certain large 
frontage it seemed 
amony these small two-storied houses of 
dirty gray This 
had a theatre, the only effort of 
gavety Shields ; 
and broken 
and battered in, and the dismal walls 
plastered over with rain - beaten 
and bedraggled placards, and the words 
of the Royal License over the doorway 
were no longer to be made out by mortal 


eves, 


never seen 


soon break 


frontage —a _ large 
she was quite ashamed. 
been 
Kirk oy 


ever made in 


now the windows were all 


were 


said Maecdonell, con- 
templating this sorry sight; ‘‘the last 
lot who had to forsake that place must 
have had a bad time of it; for a provin- 
cial company will hold on so long as 
there’s a single penny coming into the 
treasury.” 


‘*Poor devils!” 


‘* Please don’t say anything about it to 
my father,” Alison hinted, rather anxious- 
ly. ‘They are rather proud of having 
shut up the theatre.” 

‘*Oh, you may trust me!” he said, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ You may trust me. You've 
no idea of the amount of discretion I 
have.” 

‘Perhaps not,” Alison said—and she 
ventured to look up with a bit of a 
smile—‘‘for I haven’t seen much of it, 
have I?” 

And behold! at this moment who 
should come along the street but the 
Rev. James Cowan, who, as he drew 
near, stared and better stared at this 
stranger, even in summoning up courage 
to raise his cap to Alison. Ludovick be- 
stowed upon the young probationer but 
the briefest glance. 

‘‘ Who's that?” he said to his compan- 
ion, when the pallid-faced young man in 
the loose black clothes had passed. 
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‘*He is a young friend of ours,” Alison 
made answer, and she appeared a little 
embarrassed, ‘‘A young minister—but he 
has not got achurech yet.” 

‘* His trousers would make adog laugh,” 
Macdonell said, indifferently, and as if 
that were the only comment that was ne 
cessary. 

And not only did Captain Ludovick 
walk all the way to the shop with her, but 
he remained outside until she had finished 
her purchases, and proceeded to accom 
pany her home again. Itdid not seem to 
occur to him that the neighbors might be 
wondering who was this unknown young 
man walking with the Minister’s daugh 
ter. Indeed he paid but little heed to 
any one whom they chanced to meet; and 
although he did catch another glimpse of 
the Rev. James Cowan—who was furtive 
ly watching them from a distant corner 
he made no comment about either him or 
his trousers this time, but went on talking 
to Alison. Sbe could not get him to walk 
quick. He appeared to like this leisurely 
strolling along the gray pavement with 
Alison by his side. And when at length 
he left her at the Minister's house, and the 
door was shut, he turned away in a lin 
gering sort of fashion, as if his occupa- 
tion were gone, and he knew not now 
what to do. 

But she had plenty to do and to think 
over about his coming back in the af 
ternoon. A hundred times would she 
rather have had him stay away; but 
how could she hint any such thing, 
after the kindness and hospitality she 
had received in the Highlands? No; all 
she could do now was to make every 
thing as tidy as possible about the little 
parlor; and when Agnes came home she 
got her help in putting up smart lace 
curtains—Agnes, meanwhile, being filled 
with wonderment over the unheralded 
appearance of this stranger from the far 
country she had heard so much about. 
Again and again Alison strove to tell 
her sister that Ludovick Macdonell was 
a Roman Catholic, but invariably her 
heart failed her; she was extremely anx 
ious—-she did not ask herself why—that 
Agnes should think well of him; and 
there was no time to combat prejudices 
now. 

As it chanced, when the Minister re 
turned home he was accompanied by Mr. 
Todd, the Precentor; and when they had 
laid aside their hats and entered the par- 
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lor, they resumed the subject that had 
been occupying them as they walked 
ilong. The Precentor was a little, elder- 
. gray-whiskered man, who spoke in a 
soft and suave fashion, as if he was care- 
fully guarding his voice for his musical 
ities on the Sabbath; and his manner 
as of a studied humility, as if he was 
well aware that pride of office was incon 
sistent with the character of a Christian. 
It appeared that a number of the younger 
members of the congregation had signed 
and forwarded to him a memorial, beg 
ig him to introduce into his repertory 
. few of the more modern tunes, of a 
somewhat lighter cast than the old-es- 
tablished Bangor, York, Balerma, and the 
like; and the Precentor would not pre- 
sume to settle this serious question by 
himself; he would rather have the Min- 
ister’s advice. 

‘For maself, Mr. Blair,” he was saying 

is Alison sat and listened intently for 
the door-bell), ‘‘I consider it quite nat 
iral that the younger folk should like a 
pleasant and lightsome tune like New 
Lydia or Devizes, even if they could hard- 
ly expeck me to go the length o’ Desert or 
Violet Grove; for mony o’ them practise 
psalm tunes at home, and they're better 
employed that way than in singing idle 
or worse than idle things that come frae 
theatres and sic places. But then, on 
the other hand, there’s the older folk that 
have been accustomed a’ their lives to Mar- 
tyrdom and Coleshill and Dundee; they're 
sair put about by what they ca’ fal-de-rals; 
and there’s more than one o’ them would 
say that tunes like Merksworth or Wal- 
mer, Where there is pairt-singing, are not 
respectful to the Psalms, in throwing bits 
of them this way and that, as they would 
say.” 

‘*Surely,” answered the Minister, ‘‘ the 
vounger people must remember that we 
enter the Lord’s house for the purposes of 
prayer and worship, and not to exercise 
any personal gift of voice; and surely 
those tunes are the best that all are famil- 
iar with, and that exclude none from sing- 
ing to the praise of God in His own taber- 
nacle.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blair, that’s true enough,” 
the Precentor said, scratching his head in 
his perplexity; ‘‘ but I’m afraid they'll no 
think o’ that when they hear that the Pre- 
centor o’ the U. P. Kirk has been giving 
out such tunes as Shrewsbury and Corn- 
hill. I would not like to dictate; I hope 
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I am a person of reasonable judgment and 
moderation 

Alison heard no more. The bell rang. 
She could hear the house-maid go along 
the lobby ; then there were other foot 
steps; presently the parlor door ope ned: 
and there was Ludovick Macdonell, hat in 
hand. The Minister rose. 

‘*Father,” said Alison, rather breath 
lessly, ‘‘ this is Captain Macdonell, who 
is a friend of the Munros in Fort Wil 
liam—and of Aunt Gilchrist too—and 
and—” 

“And I thought, as I was passing 
through Kirk o’ Shields,” said this young 
man, with the easiest assurance in the 
world, ‘‘I might as well call and see how 
Miss Blair was, so that I might tell her 
friends in the north. She made a good 
many while she was there.” 

The Minister received this unexpected 
guest with a grave courtesy, and bade 
Alison see that tea was brought in. At 
first the conversation was of a vague and 
general kind—about the war rumors, of 
which the newspapers happened then to 
be full, and the young Highlander had 
plenty of information to impart; for he 
seemed to have travelled all over Europe, 
and besides, he had a sort of semi-profes 
sional interest in the question. The little 
Precentor remained mute; Bangor and 
Coleshill were lost in the discussion of 
these wide affairs; while Agnes sat and 
all unconsciously stared at Alison’s hero, 
and not without some little secret elation 
of heart. For surely he was fit to be a 
hero, this young person said to herself, so 
good-looking and gallant as he was; and 
he talked to her father in a gay and frank 
fashion that somewhat astonished her; 
and Alison had never told her that he 
had so pleasant a smile. And he was 
going to marry Flora?) No wonder Ali 
son had talked a great deal about him— 
so handsome he looked, so winning and 
rentle was his manner. She would lis- 
ten with a far keener interest now (if that 
was possible) to Alison's stories of her ex- 
periences and adventures in the far north- 
ern land. 

Meanwhile tea had been brought in, 
and the Precentor had taken advantage of 
this break to resume his discussion of the 
merits of the various psalm tunes, and of 
the advisability of his listening to the 
prayer of his humble petitioners. Mac- 
donell listened for a few minutes, and 
then he turned to Agnes, who sat next 
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him, and began talking about music gen 
erally, and asking her whether there were 
any concerts in Kirk o’ Shields, and so 
forth. 

‘I was up at Fort Augustus this au 
‘fat the 
performances given by the school boys at 
the Benedictine Abbey, just before they 
left for the holidays; and the way they 


tumn,” said he, in a casual way, 


presented a little comic opera—I forget 
the For 
an amateur performance, it was as clever 


name—was really admirable. 
a thing as ever I saw done.”’ 
Alison quaked to hear these dreadful 
The Benedictine Abbey! This 
was a specimen of his discretion, then ? 
But the 
gaging the Minister’s sole attention at this 
moment; as for Agnes, her heart 
was so well inclined toward this young 


sounds 


fortunately Precentor was en- 


while 


man that suspicion of his true character 
never entered her head. 
Indeed for Alison this visit 
verely trying ordeal; and despite all her 
Highland hospitality 
and kindness, she could not help wishing 
that this young man was well out of the 
house. She knew not but that any mo- 
ment the that dreaded 
might be and she could imagine 


was a se 


remembrances of 


disclosure she 


made; 
her father’s look of astonishment, and per- 
haps some other kind of look directed to 
herself: she could foresee her sister's sud- 
den disappointment and reproach ; she 
knew that the would have a 
wonderful story to spread about among 
As for 
Ludovick Maedonell, he appeared to be 
quite at When the Minister, 
returning to his stranger guest, began to 
speak of the position of the Free Chureh 
in the Highlands, and its representative 
pastors there, and their doings, Macdonell 
smilingly observed, 

‘** Yes, sir, I believe the ‘ Highland host’ 
is a formidable contingent when you have 
any delinquent to punish.” 


Precentor 
the members of the congregation. 


his ease. 


The Minister raised his heavy eyebrows 
for a second, for the ‘‘ Highland host” is 
generally so described by scoffers and 
frivolous persons; but he merely went on 
to say, in his grave and deliberate man- 
ner: 

‘‘They have done us good service, and 
that at a time when a tenacious clinging 
to the truth, and a constant battling for 
it, is of the first moment. For what do 
find all around us-—a disposition to 
slacken the bonds of belief; a tendency to 


we 
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soften and break down those demarca- 
tions which our forefathers erected, and 
which are now our only safeguard against 
an indifferentism that is but the first step 
on the steep road to infidelity. Oh yes, I 
hear the talk that is going on! ‘It is 
time to forget old conflicts,’ they Say 
High time indeed it is to forget old con 
flicts, if we are willing to forget why they 
were fought, and who fought them, and 
the stronghold they gave us as a posses 
sion for ourselves and our children and 
our children’s children. Yes, I hear what 
they say!” he continued, with a deepen 
ing scorn. *‘ Let brotherly love continu: 
the wolf and the lamb! Al] 
things are ready for it. England is lean 
ing toward synodical church government 
Scotland has hankerings for a liturgical 


between 


worship; and the beginning is surely sim 
merely a junction between 
the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians 
or rather not a junction, but an absorption, 
for how could we deprive the poor cray 


ple enough 


tures of their ordinance of confirmation 
and their other rites and ceremonies / 
Has not the movement begun? Have we 
not got here and there in our own Pres 
byterian churehes organs and floral ser 
; and why should we not go on to 
crucifixes, and high mass, and mummeries 


vices 


of processions ¥ 

‘Bless us a’, 
claimed 
voice. 

‘*But the fusion. as they call it, is not 
yet,” the Minister resumed. ‘‘There are 
some of us who still remember that there 
was such a thing as the Solemn League 
and Covenant. There are still a few of 
us who are not to be deluded by Episco 
palian Gallios into surrendering one jot 
or tittle of our protest against the debased 
and idolatrous practices of the Church of 
Rome.” 

‘* Father,” said Alison, in helpless haste, 
and with her forehead blushing pitifully, 
‘* Aunt Gilchrist said that—that she might 
perhaps come through to Kirk o’ Shields 
this winter; she will be quite surprised to 
hear that Captain Macdonell has been to 


see us.” 


do they say that!” ex 
Mr. Todd, in a soft, awe-struck 


Feeble as this interposition seemed to 
be, it proved effectual; for Captain Ludo 
vick, noticing her embarrassment, quick 
ly came to her relief, and began to say 
some very nice and good-humored things 
about Aunt Gilchrist and her ways—to all 
of which the Minister listened in silence, 
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his face having resumed its ordinary ex- 
pression of profound and resigned melan 
choly. And then,as the Precentor, after 
a few final observations about Comfort, 
French, and Artaxerxes, rose to go, the 
other guest had no good excuse for re- 
m ining, and both proceeded to take their 
leave. Macdone]l said pleasantly enough 
that was very glad to have had the 
chance of making the Minister's acquaint 


he 


ance, and hoped to see them all again, 
should he revisit Kirk o’ Shields. There 
was an abundant kindness in his look as 
he bade good-by to Agnes; and then Ali 
son, following the custom of most small 
Seoteh households, herself her 
cuests to the outer door, which Ludovick 
Macdonell opened. Having allowed the 
Precentor to go on a step or two, he paused 
for a 


escorted 


second 
he 


as he took her hand, and 
then said, regarding her upturned 
face: 

‘*T want to see you again, Alison, fora 
minute, before I go back home. You are 
You see no 
Well, rood by 


mind, I shall be looking 
And with that he 


not terrified now, are you ? 
one has eaten me alive. 
for the present 
out for you.” was 
gone. 

So he had not left for good, after all, 
she said to herself, when she found an op 
portunity for a little half-frightened self 
communion. He was still in this very 
town, under this dull canopy of a sky; 
perhaps only a street or two off; perhaps 
wandering about the bit of a hill on which 
stands the Established Church; perhaps 
down at the canal wharves, regarding the 
grimy work going on there. And he was 
still bent upon seeing her again—looking 
forward to some casual meeting, which 
might easily be construed into a clandes 
tine meeting, should any one happen to 
She assured herself that she 
would not go forth from the house until 
she knew that he had finally quitted the 
town; and yet she could not keep herself 
from thinking of all the various thor 
oughfares and districts, and wondering in 
which of them he might be, and how 
Kirk ©’ Shields was looking in his eyes 
Had he not even attempted to praise the 
picturesqueness of these wreathing clouds 
of steam and smoke? He was well dis- 
posed toward the place, she thought. And 
she was glad that he seemed to have 
taken no manner of offence at what her 
father had said about the Church of 
Rome. 


pass by. 
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All the rest of that day she did not go 
out at all, and half the following night 
she passed in wondering whether 
forth the next morning, 
Next morning came; dark and lowering 
it was, with the mighty forges flashing 
their orange flames into the heavy rain 
empurpled skies; 
it would be cowardly of her to remain 
within-doors. Why should she keep him 
hanging about this dull place on so dis 
mal a morning, 
her ? 


she 
dared venture 


and she began to think 


if he was bent on seeing 
Finally, having disposed of her 
household duties, she put on her bonnet 
and ulster (for the weather was getting 
cold now), and having fixed in her mind 
certain errands which might serve as an 
excuse, if need were, she left the house. 

Now there were two ways of getting 
down to the centre of Kirk o’ Shields—one 
by the main street of the town, the other 
by a less frequented thoroughfare that 
overlooked a branch of the canal and also 
the wide extent of plain on which the 
iron-works stood. She chose the latter, 
thinking it quite probable he might be 
strolling about there, watching the barges 
coming and going far below him, or wait 
ing to see the molten metal of the fur 
naces run out like crimson serpents into 
the grooves of the sand-beds. But there 
was nobody at all in this silent and de 
serted thoroughfare; and she was think 
ing she might just as well return to the 
main street of the town, when she found 
herself overtaken. Without turning, she 
knew who this was; she was not surprised 
when she heard her name; she stopped 
and welcomed him with a kind look and 
with hardly any embarrassment. Even 
in that brief glance, however, she could 
see that his face was much graver than 
usual. 

‘* Alison,” he said, ‘‘ I have been think 
ing over all that Flora told me, and I be- 
lieve I understand your position a little 
better now, and all the difficulties that 
surround you. Well, there is but the one 
way out of it: come away from among 
these people altogether!” 

She shook her head, rather sadly. 

‘*T could not do that.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘* There are duties one can’t throw over 
merely to please one’s self,” she said. 
‘*But even if I were willing to leave my 
own family and the people among whom 


I have lived, it isn’t my going away mere- 
ly that would hurt and shock them. I 
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suppose it is a common thing for a young 
woman to have to leave her own people. 
But this is different. You don’t know 
what is expected of a Minister's daughter. 
Ever since you have been here I have 
been in terror lest any one should find 
out you were a Catholic: I dare not even 
tell my own father or sister.” 

‘IT guessed as much,” said he, rather 
grimly, ‘‘from one or two expressions 
your father used; and my own inclina 
tion was to tell them there and then and 
brave it out, only I thought it might wor 
ry you,and so I let the thing drop. How- 
ever, I don’t see that it matters much 
whether they know that I am a Catholic 
or not. I don’t want to convert them; 
I suppose they would consider it hopeless 
to try and convert me. But that’s nei- 
ther here nor there. My being a Catho- 
lic doesn’t concern them: it concerns you 
and me only 

‘Ludoviek,” she said, and she turned 
her honest, clear eyes toward him with 
an appeal which he could not withstand, 
‘‘let this be the end! Perhaps I have 
said more than I meant to say. But you 
cannot understand how I am situated. 
And—and you won't press me any fur- 
ther—don’t make it too hard for me to 
say good-by 

Tears sprang to her eyes. 

‘““Of course,” she said, still regarding 
him with that look of appeal, *‘ we shall 
be friends—al ways, always, always!” 

‘* Alison,” said he, slowly, ‘‘you mean 
this—that I am to say no more ?” 

She nodded her head. 

‘* Very well,” said he, after a moment’s 
hesitation; ‘‘my mouth is shut. But we 
shall be friends, as you say, always. And 
you want me to say good-by, here and 
now ?” 

‘* Yes—yes,” she murmured. 

‘‘Very well. Good-by, and God bless 
you, my darling,” he said; and then, be- 
fore she knew what was happening, he 
had stooped and kissed her, pressed her 
hand once more, and she was left in this 
solitary thoroughfare—regarding that re- 
treating figure through a blinding mist 
of tears, and with a heart that yearned 
and yearned to call him back again, in 
spite of all her strength of will. Then 
she too turned away, and slowly got back 
to her father’s house, and shut herself up 
in her own room, concealing herself from 
the light of day, and hiding what she 


deemed her unmaidenly grief. For it 
was all over now; and these bitter and 
passionate tears and this aching sick 
ness of heart were but a merited pun 
ishment meted out to her for having 
listened to idle promptings and dreamed 
idle dreams. 

Then, in the very midst of this utter 
prostration of misery, she bethought he: 
of the hour at which the next train would 
pass through Kirk o’ Shields for Stirling 
Callander, and the north: and it seemed 
to her that she might steal alone to the 
station, with some despairing notion, not 
of speaking to him again, but of being 
able, herself unseen, to wish him a last 
farewell. So she hurriedly arose, and re 
moved as well as she could the traces of 
her tears; then she quickly walked along 
the deserted thoroughfare she had left but 
half an hour before, and managed to reach 
the railway line just as the train was about 
to start. Stealthily as a ghost, and white 
faced, she passed underneath the tunnel, 
up a wooden staircase, and on to the plat 
form, but so concealing herself that no 
one in the train could see her. Alas’! 
what was the need of concealment? He 
was not looking out for her; he had no 
thought of her being there; these stran 
gers about were all indifferent to her 


The great black engine, throwing up 


clouds of steam that were a bewildering 
white against the lowering heavens, be 
gan to draw away from the station; more 
and more rapidly it went, dwindling and 
dwindling the while, until it disappeared 
altogether; and before her there was no 
thing but the empty track of black ashes 
and the shining lines of rail that went 
away out narrowing and narrowing until 
they were lost in the haze that seemed to 
fill this dismal and hopeless day. She 
stood there, absent-eyed and heavy of 
heart—perhaps with wistful visions be 
fore her of the fairer and happier scenes 
whither he was bound; then the Min 
ister’s daughter, still pale-faced, and 
somewhat worn and tired in look, but 
with a touch of resolution about her lips, 
walked with firm enough step through 
the dull streets of Kirk o’ Shields, back 
to her father’s house. She was grave 
and silent, that was all, as she set about 
her ordinary duties; not even her sister 
had any suspicion of what had hap- 
pened. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





SURPLICED 


CHOIRS IN NEW YORK. 


BY H. E. KREHBIEL. 


I 

AS the growth of ritualism in the 
] Protestant Episcopal Church revived 
. mild form of the conviction preached 
St. Bernard, that woman is an instru 
ment of the devil? Is the ungracious 
Pauline doctrine, Taceat mulier in ec 
lesia, recovering its old-time authority ? 
ry is the movement which seems destined 
soon to put surpliced choirs into all the 
Episcopal churches in New York city 
merely the product of a predilection for 
i. certain style of ecclesiastical service, 
vhich has justification and explanation 
at once in a discoverable tendency in 

modern music ? 
The questions are not easy of answer. 
It would be against the liberality of the 
age (setting aside an appeal to its gallant- 
ry) to urge either the first or second prop- 
osition, while assent to the third is tan- 
tamount to saying that we are experien- 
cing a revival of a taste in church music 
vhich is two centuries old, and emphati- 
cally different from that exhibited in our 
More- 
over, it is obvious that such a revival, to 
be sincere, and intelligent, 
would have to go much beyond the sim- 
ple exclusion of women from the choir; 
and there are no evidences of a disposi- 
tion to take the longer step. We are re- 
storing an old apparatus and employing 
it in a new fashion—putting new wine 
into old bottles. More than one-third of 
the vestries in New York city have com- 
mitted the choral service to the care exclu- 
sively of boys and men, yet [am unable to 
name a single church or chapel in which 


opera-houses and concert-rooms. 


consistent, 


the choral music is confined to composi- 


tions written for boys and men. 
tions from 


Selec- 
the masses and oratorios of 
classical and modern composers are exten- 
sively used; and when choir-masters, fol- 
lowing their tastes or paying tribute to 
tradition, make drafts on the music of the 
old English cathedral school, they only 
add to the perplexities of the problem. 
Very much of this music, more particu- 
larly that composed in the period of the 
Restoration, compels the employment of 
the male adult alto, whom I find it impos- 
sible to look upon except as a relic of a 
debased age, and from every point of view 
a musical monstrosity. Nor have I ex- 
hausted the complications of the case. 


Surpliced choirs are obviously the cre 
ations of ritualism, and to extent 
serve to indicate its progress, yet in some 


some 


of the establishments which intrench the 
High-Chureh party in New York, priests 
and choir-masters have set up a variant 
reading of St. Paul’s maxim: they apply 
to women inversion of the bachelor 
axiom concerning the proper conduct of 


an 


children in company, and permit women 
to be heard but not seen, in the chancel. 

History has but little explicit informa 
tion to give as to the genesis of surpliced 
choirs in New York. Trinity Church was 
the cradle of choral culture in New York, 
not only in its ecclesiastical phase, but 
also its secular, and the beginnings of the 
movement are to be sought in its annals, 
notwithstanding that it had no surpliced 
choir until the year 1860, and that it was 
less an artistic and ecclesiastical than a 
social and political impulse which gave 
us the institution. When Trinity made 
the change, one church at least the chap 
el in Madison Street—had already main 
tained a surpliced choir for some time; 
but as all roads lead to Rome, so all in 
quiries touching the cultivation of choral 
music in New York eventually discover 
Trinity Church as its fountain-head. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century 
Trinity Chureh was the most powerful 
agency at work in New York for the ad- 
vancement of music. Indeed, until it be 
came a factor in the social and intellectual 
life of the city, church music seemed with- 
out hope. New England Puritanism, 
though the offspring of a spirit which 
tried to destroy every organ and choir- 
book in England, put a slighter barrier in 
the way of artistic music than the Calvin- 
ism brought here by the Dutch and Hu- 
guenot colonists. These people were not 
artistically minded, and Calvin’s injune 
tion that neither words nor notes of the 
Genevan Psalter should be altered, re 
tained a restrictive power over their de 
scendants foralong time. New York had 
to be anglicized before the love for an ar- 
tistic church service could show itself. 

It has been surmised that the first or 
gan brought to the colonies stood in Trin 
ity Church. Certain it is that the un- 
broken record of Trinity’s organists runs 
back to 1741. Boys were used in the 
choir a full century before they were per 
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mitted to wear surplices and sit in the 
chancel, but, so far as I have been able 
to discover, this was only on special oc- 
casions, and the boys were those of the 
Charity School. An English school-mas- 
ter and music-teacher, William Tuckey, 
seems to have been exceedingly energetic 
in building up the service in the middle 
of the last century. Mr. Tuckey, accord- 
ing to his own description of himself,was 
‘Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Vocal Music, Vicar chosen of the Cathe- 
dral Chureh of Bristol, and Clerk of the 
Parish of St. Mary’s Port in said city.” 
It was this gentleman who, in January, 
1761, composed an anthem ‘* On the Death 
of his late Sacred Majesty” George IL, 
and sang the solo part at its performance 
in Trinity Church, while the charity boys 
provided the chorus. It is possible that 
the beginnings of a choral service were 
due to this same useful man, for in the 
issues of the New York Gazette of Sep- 
tember 16 and 23, 1762, appeared a long 
advertisement informing the residents of 
New York that ‘‘ William Tuckey has ob- 
ligated himself to teach a sufficient num- 
ber of persons to perform the ‘Te Deum.’ 
....Performers to pay nothing,.... but 
it is expected that they will....be kind 
enough to join the choir on any particu- 
lar occasion, especially at the opening of 
the new organ.” Mr. Tuckey desired *‘all 
persons, from lads of ten years old,” ete., 
‘‘as well as all other persons of good re- 
pute that have good voices. . . .to be speedy 
in their application.” 
II 

Ninety-eight years after Mr. Tuckey 
undertook to teach all comers to ‘ per- 
form” the ‘‘Te Deum,” Trinity was yet 
without a vested choir. During the last 
two decades of this time an English e¢a- 
thedral musician, Dr. Edward Hodges, 
was organist. Early in this century it 
may be assumed that the patriotic feel- 
ing left by the war of the Revolution had 
something to do with creating a prejudice 
against the adoption of English customs; 
later, perhaps, the opposition to the Trac- 
tarian movement exerted a restrictive in- 
fluence. Puseyism in England was a 
powerful quickener of the artistic ele- 
ments in the Episcopal form of worship. 
Trinity has always been a little back of the 
skirmish line in the battle between High- 
Chureh and Low-Church, but that there 
was a strong feeling in the church favor- 
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able to the introduction of a surpliced 
choir is proved by the circumstance that 
the vestments were on hand before the 
vestry gave its consent to their use, and 
that the change was made within a short 
time after a really determined effort to 
achieve it. This event took place within 
two years after the English organist 
yielded up his position to an American 
Dr. Hodges’s services in behalf of the 
music of Trinity Church are yet remem 
bered with much gratitude. After nine 
teen years of zealous labor, he returned, 
in 1858, to his native England, to recover 
from the effects of a second stroke of 
paralysis. In his absence Henry Stephen 
Cutler was invited to come from Boston 
and act as his substitute. Mr. Cutler had 
been in charge of a vested choir in the 
Church of the Advent in the New Eng 
land capital, and the ritualistic party in 
Trinity found in him an enthusiastic and 
determined leader. While he was Dr. 
Hodges’s substitute he could not effect a 
change, but in 1859, it being found that 
Dr. Hodges could not resume his duties, 
Mr. Cutler was appointed to succeed him 
There were boys in the choir at this time, 
but none capable of singing the solos, 
and until such were secured Mr. Cutler 
continued the mixed quartette to whom 
Dr. Hodges had been wont to intrust his 
solo work. Not long afterward, how- 
ever, he found two lads, one named Rob 
john, who had recently come from Eng- 
land, and the other Henry Eyre Browne, 
and placed them respectively at the head 
of the Decani and Cantoris sides of the 
choir, which had been thus divided 
though it sat in the organ gallery at the 
east end of the church. I mention the 
names of these two lads chiefly because 
the advantages of a choir boy’s education, 
which have so often been praised in Eng 
land, had splendid illustration in both in 
stances. Robjohn is now known as Cary] 
Florio, and he and his companion have 
made their mark as church musicians in 
the metropolis. When Mr. Cutler found 
them he dismissed all his women singers 
and the first decisive step toward a sur 
pliced choir was taken. The next step 
followed quickly. With the consent of 
the vestry, he moved his choir into the 
seats reserved for the scholars of the Sun 
day-school, between the congregation and 
the clergy, and when it was found that 
here they were much in the way, they 
were moved into the chancel rather than 
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back to the gallery. A “* pious 
member of the congregation” 
presented a set of choir vest 
ments to the vestry, but the op 
position to everything which sa 
vored of Romanism was still too 
strong to justify an attempt to 
put the boys into them, and they 
were stowed away. 


ed 


This was the aspect of the case 
when Mr. Cutler found an unex 
pected but very powerful ally in 


the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Great Britain In the fall of 
1860 New York prepared to re 
ceive a visit from the Prince of 
Wales. He was to be in the 
city from the 11th to the 15th 
of October, and the 14th being 
Sunday, he accepted an invita 
tion to attend divine service at 
Trinity Church. Mr. Cutler's op 
portunity had arrived. Without 
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delay he and his associates in the cause 
Jaid before the church authorities a re 
quest for permission to use the idle vest- 
ments. Their argument was as simple as 
it was effective. They represented that 
the spectacle of a lot of boys in round- 
abouts and neck-gear of assorted styles 
and colors sitting in the chancel would 
be disturbing to the Prince’s sense of 
propriety. Forthwith Mr. Cutler was 
instructed to put the boys in the new- 
fangled frocks for the edification of the 
Prince, and lest the wearers should mar 
the solemnity of the occasion by awk 
ward movements in them (they were 
plain white robes reaching to the floor, 
with black ribbon ties for the neck—*‘ very 
like a night-gown,” said one of the choir, 
in relating the story, ‘‘and we were afraid 
we would stumble in them”), they were 
donned two or three Sundays before the 
Prince's visit, for rehearsal. Concerning 
this first vested service a few additional 
facts may not be deemed amiss. The 
choir numbered twenty-three voices, dis 
tributed as follows: ten soprani, four 
alti, three tenori, and six bassi. The 
service was chanted, save the ‘‘Te Deum” 
and ‘* Benedictus,” from a service by Mr. 
Cutler in B-flat, and an anthem by Mar 
cello, in which the solos were sung by Dr. 
Guilmette, a much-admired bass singer of 
the period, and Master James Little, so- 
prano. Concerning the latter, a pro- 
gramme of exercises furnished to the 
press reporters stated that he had ‘‘a 
voice of extraordinary power and splen- 
dor.”’ 

It had taken a long time to get the choir 
into vestments, but once in, it was not 
taken out. Surpliced choirs had come to 
stay in Trinity parish. The fashionable 
choirs in the other Episcopal churches at 
this time were mixed quartettes. These 
cultivated a sentimental and secular style 
of music, largely consisting of arrange- 
ments for four voices of popular opera 
airs and ballads. Religious aspirations 
took wings with Abt’s migratory swal- 
lows, and were lulled to rest with the 
languishing strains of Flotow’s ‘* Mezza- 
notte.” Mr. Cutler's tastes were differ 
ent. We have seen that an anthem by 
Marcello was chosen to edify the Prince 
of Wales, and the motets of Palestrina 
and Bach were not strangers to his pro- 
gramme. St. John’s Chapel was prompt- 
ly in the movement, and ever since 1876, 
when the present organist, Mr. George 


F. Le Jeune, was called to the post, the 
chapel in Varick Street has contested 
supremacy with the parent church in 
the performance of the choral service. 
Meanwhile many of the churches that 
were unwilling to make the change, en 
couraged by the example of George Wil 
liam Warren in Brooklyn, and it may be 
also stimulated by the better part-writing 
to be found in the original and adapted 
music which Joseph Mosenthal gave out, 
organized choruses of mixed voices to 
co-operate with the solo quartettes. For 
a quarter of a century Mr. Mosenthal’s 
popularity was a powerful check on the 
surplice movement, but it continued to 
wax steadily, if slowly, and only a few 
months ago it carried him out of Calvary 
Church, after twenty-seven years of emi 
nent service, as it had cost him his post 
at St. John’s twenty-eight years previous. 
Grace Church, whose walls echoed to the 
music of Malibran’s voice Sunday after 
Sunday, sixty-two years ago, has adhered 
to its old traditions, and it seems as if the 
waves of fashion would continue to dash 
against it in vain. Mr. Cutler's pride in 
his choir, especially after he found a solo 
soprano in a lad named Richard Coker, 
who had a voice of phenomenal range, 
flexibility, and quality, led him to utilize 
it in secular concerts, which circumstance 
is said to have caused the severance of his 
relations with Trinity Church in 1865. 
Less than two years later Mr. Arthur H. 
Messiter was appointed organist, and has 
occupied the post ever since. 
Ill. 

If I were disposed to deny all merit to 
the boy choirs of New York I could easily 
win acceptance for my contention among 
musicians here and abroad, by pointing 
out the inadequacy of the facilities for 
securing and training singers in America. 
Even in England, where surpliced choirs 
have been an institution for centuries, 
their maintenance in a satisfactory state 
of efficiency is attended with so many dif 
ficulties that distinguished church musi 
cians have advocated their abolition. No 
choir is so poor as a poor boy choir, and 
no choir so costly in money and care as a 
good boy choir. This is a truism which 
will receive the assent of every educated 
choir-master. If it were possible to in 
troduce a system of selection, care, and 
training like that which obtains in the 
Chapel Royal and the chief cathedrals of 
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England, there is no doubt that the choirs 
in the larger American churches might 
in time become potent agencies in the 
development of a national school of mu- 
sic, and justify the declaration of the late 
Sir George Macfarren, that ‘‘a cathedral 
choir is the best cradle for a musician 
our country affords.”” The most lustrous 
names in the history of English music 
have figured on the rolls of the ‘* Chil 
dren of the Chapel Royal,” and though 
that venerable institution plays a less sig- 
nificant part now than it did during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, yet 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is with us to testify 
to the value of the education which it 
still affords. The efficiency of the Chapel 
Royal and the cathedral choir, however, 
is purchased at a cost which not even so 
wealthy a corporation as Trinity is will 
Now the ‘Children of 
the Chapel Royal” live with their ‘* Mas- 
ter of Songe” in a private house in St. 
George’s Square, Pimlico, but originally 
they were boarded and lodged at the 
Royal Palace, and, say the old records, 
the eight had amongst them daily ‘*‘ two 


ing to assume. 


loaves, one messe of greate meate, and ij 


gallones of ale,” besides fourpence horse 
hire when on a journey with the King’s 
Chapel. They were also allowed a ser 
vant to ‘“‘trusse and beare their harnesse 
and lyverey in Courte.” Nor did the 
royal care cease with their usefulness as 
singers, for it was provided that, on the 
breaking of their voices, then, ‘‘ yf they 
will assente, the King assynethe them to 
a College of Oxford or Cambridge of his 
foundatione, there to be at fynding and 
studye both suffytvently tylle the King 
may otherwise advaunce them.” At pre 
sent there is comparatively little differ 
ence between the treatment which the 
‘Children of the Chapel Royal” and the 
boys of the cathedral receive. The for 
mer live with their master, and are sent to 
the Church Middle Class school at Vaux 
hall for an education, while the boys of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, for in 
stance, live in the choir-houses, and are 
educated by resident school-masters. In 
each case musical instruction is imparted 
daily by the organist or his assistant, and 
the lessons, lasting an hour and a half, 
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embrace the principles of harmony and 
composition, as well as seale practice, sight 
reading, exercises in agility, ete West 
minster Abbey supports twenty boys, 
twelve of them full choristers and eight 
probationers. St. Paul’s choir - house, in 
Doctors’ Commons, domiciles no less than 
forty of the tuneful youngsters, all of 
whom receive education and ** keep” in 
return for their services. Dr. Bridge, of 
Westminster Abbey, and Dr. Stainer, of 
St. Paul's, are both grown-up choir-boys 
Of the New York churches, none sup 
ports choir schools of the Engtish kind. 
Trinity comes the nearest to it, but its care 
over the boys ceases with the musical in- 
struction and the appointment of one of 
the assistant ministers to look after their 
religious welfare. The boys are paid for 
their services, as they are in all the oth 
er churches, and discipline is enforeed by 
means of trifling fines; they are obtained 
chiefly from the public schools, and the 
number of them who are sons of com 
municants of the Episcopal Church is so 
small as to be scarcely worth mentioning 
This marks another great difference be 
tween the boy choirs of the United States 
and England. In the latter country most 
of the boys come from well-to-do and re 
fined families Indeed, in some cathe 
drals and churches gentleness of birth and 
breeding is considered so essential a quali 
fication for the post that a class line is 
drawn, and no boys admitted to the choir 
save the sons of professional men. To 
shut out artisans’ or tradesmen’s sons here 
would make the organization of a choir 
impossible, and the English choir-masters 
in New York profess a hearty admiration 
for the democratic character of the choirs, 
looking upon the unsubdued energy of the 
rough-and-ready American public-school 
boy as a quality of excellent utility worth 
the extra expenditure of patience and care 
called for in the choir-room. Goody 
goody boys are not prized as a rule, the 
prevalent feeling among choir-masters be 


‘ing that a “little devil in the boys is de 


sirable,” as one of them has expressed it. 
Choir-room discipline insures decorous be- 
havior in church, and the outward trans- 
formation accomplished by a surplice does 
the rest. In ancient times it was custom- 
ary to receive singers into their office with 
a solemn ceremonial, they standing tow 
ard the church in the relation of ** clerks 
in minor orders,” but this has been lost 
sight of by all except very High-Church 


people. In Grace Church, Chicago, which 
has, I believe, the largest surpliced choi) 
in America, the organist, Mr. Henry B 
Roney, makes the boys sign a pledge prom 
ising to be punctual and regular in at 
tendance, abstain from the use of tobacco 
intoxicating liquors, improper and pro 
fane language, to be gentlemanly, and rey 
erence the house of God. 

The difficulty in finding boys with real 
ly good voices is very great, and choir 
masters are kept On a sharp lookout for 
them. Mr. J. Remington Fairlamb, of 
St. lenatius, is choir-master as well of a 
church in Orange, New Jersey, where he 
has a choir of forty voices. He is an en 
thusiast on the subject, being willing at 
any time to run down any boy who ex 
hibits ‘‘a good whistle” in the street; a 
melodious whistle is indicative of musical 
talents, he thinks. Mr. Fairlamb is, how 
ever, more fortunate than his colleagues 
in having a complete trio of voices in his 
own family. Mr. Frank Treat Southwick 
is of the opinion that ‘in no town of less 
than 50,000 people, with the present con 
dition of culture, can a male choir be ren 
dered anything better than an ordinary 
makeshift... The experience of choir 
masters would seem to indicate that, as 
applied to New York, one choir to 100,000 
inhabitants would be a likelier proportion. 
It is partly due to Trinity’s location, per 
haps, that Mr. Messiter is obliged for his 
choir to depend almost wholly on Jersey 
City and Brooklyn. His best boys come 
from the former city—a fact which the 
tonic sol-faists may set down to the credit 
of their system, which is used in the pub- 
lic schools across North River. German 
boys are much sought after—a circum 
stance which is, of course, explained by the 
significant part which music plays in the 
family life of the children of the father 
land. There are few solo boys in New 


"York, or the country for that matter, 


whose reputation extends beyond the 
churches in which they are employed. 
The foremost boy of the few is Harry 
3randon, of the Church of the Holy Spir 
it. He was born in England, but reared 
in this country, and got his musical train 
ing from his mother, an accomplished 
amateur. Master Brandon comes as near 
as any boy that I have ever heard to prov 
ing Caryl Florio’s assertion that ‘‘ there is 
no top to a boy’s voice.”” He can soar 
into realms where few living prime donne 
can follow him, and his voice is natural 
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ly so flexible that he sings the most florid 
music without difficulty. He has passed, 
by several years, the period at which, as 
a rule, the change takes place in a bov’s 
voice 

The regular choir of Trinity Church 
venty 


contains t recruited 


from an elementary class which varies in 


boys, and is 
size from six to fifteen For training pur 
poses the choir is divided into three classes, 
namely, senior trebles, junior trebles, and 
altos 


Each of these classes meets once 
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ee 
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HARRY BRANDON, CHURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


a week, for separate instruction, at No. 90 
Trinity Place. On the fourth study day 
the trebles are brought together, and on 
the fifth day the choir has a full rehearsal 
with organ in the church. 
The parish schools supported by Trinity 


the chancel 


Church have been of no service so far as 
the development of choristers is concerned, 
but it is hoped, if the cathedral project is 
earried out, that the old (endowed) Trin 
ity School transformed ifto a 
choir school of the English type. To St. 
John’s Chapel Mr. Le Jeune has directed 


may be 


a great deal of attention, more particular- 
ly through the choral festivals which for 
six years past have taken place monthly 
from October to June At these festivals 


whole oratorios have been given with or 
gan accompaniment, the vested choir sing 
ing all the choruses. 

The amount of which Mr 
Le Jeune has accomplished with two and 


Vast work 
three rehearsals a week will be made ol 

vious by a glance at the following list of 
works which have been sung at the festi 
vals: The Creation, Elijah, St. Paul, Th: 
Prodigal Son (Sullivan), The Holy City 
(Gaul), Lauda Sion, Abraham (Molique) 

The Last Judgment, Jubilee Cantata 
(Weber), Gallia (Gounod), Ruth (Gaul). 
and a number of lesser compositions. Mr 
Le Jeune holds his rehearsals in a cramped 
choir-room scarcely large enough to hold 
the desks of the singers, placed to the right 
and left of a grand piano-forte, at which 
he sits while training the boys. His meth 
od differs from that of the majority of the 
choir-masters in the efty in that he does 
not permit the use of the chest tones at all 
by the boys. This is not because he be 
lieves that the chest tones of boys cannot 
be used effectively, but because he holds 
that it is impossible to bridge over the 
break between the registers in the three 
or four hours’ study a week which the 
appropriation for choir purposes enables 
him to have. Mr. Edwards, of Christ 
Church, and Mr. Messiter, hold decidedly 
to the opposite opinion; and on this vex 
ed question there are, of course, about as 
many diverse views as there are choir 
masters. As a rule, the practice is to 
train the head voice downward, and to 
prohibit the use of chest tones above ( 

on the second line of the treble staff, or 
the semitone below it. Those who, like 
Arthur E. Crook, of Calvary, split up the 
voice into more than two registers, believe 
also in cultivating the medium tones, on 
the ground that while sweetness and pu 


rity of tone are gained by developing the 
head tones downward, the singing of the 
choir trained on this plan will lack brill 
ianecy and vim 

While mezzo-soprano voices are com 
mon enough among singing boys, a real 
alto is extremely searce, and this fact is 
urged, in addition to a necessity cause: 
by the character of some of the old Eng 
lish cathedral music, as a reason for thi 
continued employment of the adult mal 
alto, or of a falsetto-singing barytone 
into which the adult male alto, once com 
mon in England, has degenerated. Two 
explanations have been offered for the in 
troduction of the adult alto into the ca 
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thedral choirs of England. The music 
shows that the voice came in soon after, 
the restoration of Charles II., the bent of 
whose taste in church music can be read 
in the fact that he sent the precocious boy 
Pelham Humphreys to Lully to study the 
French style of composition, and that the 
compositions of Humphreys and his con- 
temporaries, in their frequent trios for 
alto, tenor, bass, employ a voice in the 
first part which does not exist in a boy's 
larynx. The argument seems obvious 
that the parts were written to humor a 
taste of the King’s, cultivated during his 
exile on the Continent. The other theory 
is that the employment of men to sing the 
alto part was caused by the abandonment 
of choir-boy training during the Protec- 
torate. But this does not seem to me to 
meet the case, inasmuch as the same rea- 
son would have called for the use of adult 
male soprani. Soprano falsettists were 
once common enough in France, and espe- 
cially in Spain,from which country the Pa 
pal Chapel used to draw its most admired 
singers. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the retention of a few old services is 


worth the pain which the singing of the 
few adult male alti in New York causes 
to a sensitive ear. It is true that alto 
boys cannot be made effective when choir 
masters prohibit the use of the chest regis 
ter; but the spirit of the movement which 
brought in vested choirs is quite elastic, 
and there seems to be no reason why fe 
male voices should not be used, in this 
part at least, or why, in fact, we should 
not have vested female choirs. The rit 
ualists in the churches of St. Mary the 
Virgin and St. Ignatius, as I intimated at 
the outset, if they say taceat mulier in 
ecclesia at all, mean it in a Pickwickian 
sense; and there is much soundness in 
what Mr. George B. Prentice, organist of 
St. Mary's, urges in defence of his prac 
tice. ‘‘I find,” he says, ‘‘that a few la 
dies give a certain finish to the tone, es 
pecially to the high notes, which cannot 
be obtained from boys alone We have 
never used boys for soloists, on account 


of a lack of expression, and a want of 
comprehension of the meaning of the 
In St. Mary’s the 


words of the sery ice.” 
mass is sung in Latin 
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IMPRESSIONS IN BUR 


BY EDWARD P 


‘ PFPAYLAK! Baylak!” Irub my eyes, 

) and wondering for the moment at 
the strange cry, as, half asleep, I turn out 
of my bed in the hotel, and looking out 
of the French window, take my first view 
of real Oriental color in the city of Con- 
stantine. The sun shone down from a 
sky of speckless azure, and never can the 
impression pass from my mind as my eye 
wandered over the scene. Once more 
arose from the narrow streets resonant 
eries of o. Baylak !’ to give warning of 
the approach of a caravan, yelled by the 
iips of some wild Bedouin loudly assert 
ing his right of way, while his handsome 
bronzed spouse sits astride of her camel 
with all the dignity of Cleopatra. Then 
there totters along with heavy burdens a 
pensive string of donkeys, which with 
studied politeness give the room to all 
comers, and pick their humble way. 
What an endless variety of costumes as 
the crowd solemnly alides along! Here 
and there women, covered except the 
eyes, move like animated shrouds as they 
flit by, rarely stopping to converse: Jews 
and Jewesses, distinguished by their bright 
colors and uneovered faces; swarthy ne 
groes arrayed in orange and red, with the 
bloom of a plum; and modernized Arabs, 





Pale twi 


yon Lambs, like day, is just begun, 


ure seems to them a heave uly guide 


ae . : : 
Does joy approach? they meet the coming tide; 


lenness avoid, as now they shun 


light’s lingering glooms,—and in the sun 


Couch near their dams, with quiet satisfied; 
Or gambol, each with his shadow at his side, 


r its shape wherever he may run. 


from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 


All turn, and court the shining and the green, 


herbs look up, and opening flowers are 


Why to God's goodness cannot We be true, 


His gifts and promises between, 


the last on pleasures ever new? 


NOOSE AND SADDLE. 
SANGUINETTI 


with light visage, in Turkish turbans of 
gold brocade; then a true Bedouin, mount 
ed on a wiry unkempt Arabian, with his 
long flint-lock gun in his hand, his head 
bound up with the dark brown *“ corde 
de chameaux,” the true sign of the Bed 
ouin, and worn by all. I dressed myself 
quickly, and descending into the streets, 
was borne along in an aimless way past 
stalls vending everything, and so small 
that every article was within the vender’s 
reach; past mosques; quaint doorways, 
with the impress of the palm of the hand 
in blue or red paint, whether or not to 
keep off the evil-eye I could never clear 
ly discover; through the market-place; 
visiting the old palace of the Bey, con 
taining one of the most exquisitely carved 
doors of ancient date; through the mar 
ble court-yard, with orange-trees and tink 
ling fountains; past gold and silver work 
ers damascening stirrups and spurs, and 
using their bare toes as a third hand: then 
past stalls with gold, precious stones, and 
old clothes, an olla podrida of every 
thing, while the occupants, their impas 
siveness in striking ¢ontrast with the rest 
lessness of Americans, hardly give me a 
passing glance from their pipes and calm 
stare into vacancy I strolled on till I 


‘agement 


Er ni nag 


ogame 


sain am nare 














was out of the city; but not until you ar 
little distance 


view of 


rive some from the town 


does a Constantine open upon 
you, seemingly poised on the top of a gi 
gantie rock, the remains of a Titanic up 
heaval, and impressive from its barbaric 
grandeur 

On leaving for Batna, one of the French 
military outposts, I take the train on the 
railroad As I happened to be the first 
first class passenger, I was accorded much 
attention from the native officials. On- 
ward we went at a snail’s pace, the steep 
grade of the mountain preventing quicker 
travel, the air becoming keener every mile 
of our progress. At Batna there is mili 
tary everywhere, and nothing but the bu 
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gle and the drum is heard. Engaging a 
seat in a crazy old diligence, I start fon 
a two days’ journey to the last military 
outpost of any importance. 

We pass nothing but clumps of poor 
tents and miserable droves of goats, which 
suggested to me the reason for the barren 
ness of the country, for not a tree or bush 
is to be met with, as these animals eat up 
everything, and do not give the hardiest 
shrub or sapling a chance to survive. 
Arriving at the mouth of the gorge El 
Kantara, half-way to my destination—a 
grand spot, a steep range of mountains 
and upheaved rocks based with miles of 
cactus—we pass an old Roman bridge of 
colossal stones with inscriptions, 
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DOORWAY IN THE 


PALACE OF THE 


BEY OF CONSTANTINE. 
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‘4 


SI MOHAMMED BEN GANA, CAID OF BISKRA 


and then on once more, the atmosphere 
becoming gradually uncomfortably warm 
er as we begin to descend into the valley. 
We pass plains entirely whitened with 
alkali and salts, the water partaking so 
strongly of their qualities that the bread 
made about here is unpalatable. Still 
warmer, still dustier, we grow as we en 
ter the edge of the desert, the plains stud 
ded with yreeh oases and date-palms, 
while the horizon seemed more like the 
sea than the land. After presenting a 
letter from the Minister of War at Paris, 


I was most cordially welcomed by “le 





vieux colonel” and officers of the garrison 
They took me to pay my respects to Si 
Mohammed be n Gana, the caid or chief 
magistrate of Biskra, who was vovernor of 
the entire prov ince of Constantine before 
the French conquered it He was avery 
handsome man, with a harem of seven 
Wives His four sons were all remarka 
bly handsome, over six feet in height, 
and with their fine features and magnif 
icent eyes would make a sensation even 
in our ungraceful modern dress. After 
stopping some days at the Hotel de Sa 


hara rightly so named, for it was a des 


poeray aati we. 
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ARAB FANTASIA 


ert where nothing could be had—I was 
provided with an escort of Arab cavalry, 
or spahis, and every facility for transpor 
tation. With this escort, in company 
with a party of French officers and a 
lady, I visited the tomb of Sidi Okbar, 
about twenty miles distant, there and 
back. We went at a hand-gallop, and 
were received by the sheik of this oasis, 
and by him escorted to the tomb of this 
ancient warrior, who wellnigh overran 
and conquered northern Africa with com- 
paratively but a handful of followers 
We enter the building, in the centre of 
which is a small room, which the priest 
unlocked with an air of mystery; in the 
interior was the tomb, covered with a fine 
Arab rug, but on the ground were one or 
two of the commonest European manu 
facture, on which the natives seemed to 
put a high value. While the attendant 
turned to call our attention to something 
in the mosque, the lady of our party, 
with the curiosity of Eve’s daughter, 
stepped in and lifted the cover, only to 
see a structure of common masonry. In 
traversing the village the women and 
children hurried after her, and kissed the 


hem of her garments. After being re 


galed in a garden of palms on some milk 
and dates, we remounted our horses. 
This was my first experience in a wood 
en Arab saddle on a genuine Arab steed. 
Their gait is entirely different from that 
of the horse of European training, witt 
short and mincing steps. What fiery, 
proud restlessness, and yet what gentle 
ness withal! Their large eyes in their 
clean-cut heads were almost human in 
their expression, and although amongst 
themselves they are continually neighing 
and biting, to man they are anything but 
vicious. For endurance they are won 
derful. I have taken a two days’ ride, 
with nothing to give my horse but a 
handful of chopped straw contained in 
the many-colored nose-bag which every 
horseman carries at the pommel of his 
saddle, and yet at the end of the journey 
it was as eager as when we started. | 
must say a word here on the ornamenta 
tion of the saddles and headstalls, which 
are highly decorated with gold and silver 
wire, and show the status of the Arab in 
the same way as fine carriages and har 
ness do with us. The sun is setting as we 
canter homeward. To the right of us a 
long range of mauve-colored hills, to the 








IMPRESSIONS IN 


CARAVAN CROSSING STREAM IN THE SAHARA 


left a sapphire-like horizon, while coming 
toward us is a train of camels, moving to 
and fro their long necks: a little ass heads 
advance-guard. Some of the 
kind of bower made of 
brocaded silks stretched over hoops, and 
as we near them, from the inside ring 
out peals of merry voices. By watching 


it aS an 


camels bear a 


closely you may get a casual glimpse of 


a sweet oval face with liquid almond 
eyes, but most of the ladies are hidden 
with the impenetrable yashmak. It isa 
sheik on a journey. As they cross a 
stream that meanders along, some dogs 
and camels stop to quench their resistless 
thirst in the brackish water. 


BURNOOSE 


AND SADDLE 


I had the good fortune to see a grand 
Arab wedding. The caid had planned 
the marriage of his daughter to a sheik 
frankly one of the ugliest men I have ever 
seen—who was already the possessor of 
four wives. From what whispers could 
be heard from the mysterious recesses of 
the harem, the bride was a lovely girl of 
fourteen, her repugnance having delayed 
the marriage some ten days. After the 
ceremony, while the bride was being con- 
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veyed to the bridegroom's home in a sort 
of howdah of brocaded silk, her cries and 
lamentations could plainly be heard above 
the din of the pistols and matchlocks and 
the voices of some thirty maidens, who, 
surrounding the camel that bore her, gave 
utterance to a strange noise made by tap- 
ping the mouth with the open hand while 
crying out, the effect produced being some- 
what like the cry of an Indian. These 
maidens had on this occasion yashmaks 
made mostly of light green gauze studded 
with golden stars, which partly concealed 
the faces of some of the loveliest women 
and girls. Their eyes, indeed, equalled 
those of the gazelle, but seemed to have a 
mournful vacancy, and to be anything 
but windows of the soul. Arab etiquette 
prevented me from advancing too near. 
What with the embroidery, the gold, and 
the colored garments, it made up a whole 
of a bizarre but most striking effect. On 
went the procession to make a tour on 
the desert, surrounded by this frenzied 
band of relatives, while the 
feast 


marriage 
kids and sheep roasted whole—was 
being cooked. On their return, prepara- 
tions were made for what I had so much 
longed to see, the celebrated ‘* fantaisie 
arabe.” Imagine about forty Arabs, su- 
perbly mounted and armed, casting aside 
the burnoose of every day to appear in 
their holiday jackets of every hue and 
texture imaginable; horse housings of 
velvet and gold, with tassels and em- 
broidery everywhere; the heels of their 
long red leather boots decked with the 
Arab spur, five inches long, which is real- 
ly only an ornament; flashing arms, a 
long gun, two long carved daggers, a 
brace of pistols attached to a cord round 
the neck, so that they can be flung over 
the shoulder after being discharged, a long 
sword, damascened with gold, fastened to 
the saddle-bow—in such guise they career 
headlong at a great burst of speed, the 
rein held loosely by the little finger, using 
gun, pistols, and sword in turn in mimic 
warfare. Cries of defiance arise from the 
men, and loud approbation from the wo- 
men, as some skilful cavalier performs 
some more daring feat than any of his 
comrades, till finally, amid a whirlwind 
of dust, horses and men, half mad with 
excitement, stop by degrees from the sheer 
violence of their exertions. 

At the feast I was placed beside the 
eaid, who looked approvingly at me as I 
squatted down cross-legged, and followed 


the others in tearing, strip by strip, the 
meat from the steaming animal. As a 
bonne bouche, my host crammed his hand 
down the animal's throat, tearing out th 
tongue, and sharing it with me. After 
sundry dishes, highly spiced with pimen 
to and pepper, there came the cous-cous 
the great national dish that is eaten ey 
ery day. It is taken by the hand and 
thrown into the mouth. We finished 
with dates, sweetmeats, and coffee of 
delicious flavor. 


a 
Their manner of pre 
paring the beverage is, after roasting the 
berry and beating it into a powder, to put 
it into a tin pot with water enough for 
one; after being made to boil, it is served. 
grounds and all; but the aroma is perfec 
tion. 

A market scene which takes place once 
a fortnight is worthy of mention before 
I leave them far behind. Conceive a 
throng of four hundred Arabs mingled 
with groups of horses being tried; meek 
oppressed-looking camels being laden and 
unladen in careless haste as they utter 
plaintive roars; sheep and kids tied to 
gether by the scores, which accept as a 
matter of course frequent handling and 
punching, proving clearly that they have 
been sharing the Arab tent; men gesticu 
lating and yelling as if it would end in 
bloodshed; picturesque piles of leeks, 
dried dates, pease, melons, green figs, and 
small mandarin-oranges—a moving mass 
impossible to describe, everything seem 
ing rather a picture than a bit of prosaic 
every-day life. One thing I missed, how- 
ever: it was the pig—an unclean beast! 
Here a heap of rags, pieces of rope, and 
a mass of indescribable nothings. Yet 
what is this? An empty sardine box! 
a gaudy coat of arms peering, curiously 
and out of place, from the heap. I ask 
the price—twenty sous. I return again 
The possessor’s imagination is fired; it 
must be of great value; the price rises to 
forty sous. Later on I found myself 
where you have to accept what an Arab 
chooses to sell you, be it a pet aged roost 
er, or a tough ram, or dishes of a hash 
like consistency wherein may dwell the 
remains of worn-out donkey or emaciated 
camel. 

In pushing on to Taggurt I travel now 
under Bedouin hospitality, so much spo 
ken of, but only half believed; it stands, 
however, a bright example. We pass a 


grand range of hills which catch the glory 
of the departing sun in hues which I can 





IMPRESSIONS IN 


BURNOOSE 


AND SADDLE 


AN ARAB HAWKING PARTY, 


but faintly describe as mauve gilt, and 
which I found it impossible to reproduce 
in color. My escort consisted of spahis, 
or Arab cavalry, one of whom described 
himself as linterpréte, but who could 
scarcely be made to understand anything 
by the aid of a little Arabic, French, and 
signs. Itis too long a task to describe the 
various villages of baked mud bricks, mix 
ed with chopped-up straw, and tumble- 
down tents. They all resemble each other 


as they lie in small oases, whose feathery 
palms give a charming background. At 
the village where we are to spend the night 
we met a most patriarchal reception, the 
Arabs coming out in crowds, and kissing 


the end of my burnoose. The sheik led 
me into his tent of rough brown camel’s 
hair canvas, striped with black, which 
contained his family. The interior was 
handsomely decorated with Arab rugs, 
which from the loom in the corner proved 
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to be the 
One of the 
table eous-cous in a wooden bowl, while 


household. 
Wives was making the inevi 


handiwork of the 


the favorite mare, with a gentle expres 
sion, was playing with the children. 
was hobbled, to my notions, much too near 


She 


the bed, which was composed of a low pile 
of rugs, with the high-peaked saddle lying 
on it. Here, then, I was to sleep, and en 
sconcing myself in my burnoose, I lay 
fifteen Arabs, whose 
shrouded forms lying in all directions in 
the gloom had a most phantom effect. 

In our second day’s journey we 


down amidst some 


met 
our two faleoners, who had been sent on 
in advance to find and mark the game. 
Now for a hunt with the faleons! Ah, 
royal sport of kings, nothing can com 
pare with it! 
bush 


In front, scanning every 
faleoners, each with 
his gauntleted left hand, and 
another perched on his turban. Both 
hawks are hooded and jessed exactly as 
in the old knightly days. We make up 
a party of eight or ten cavaliers, while 
the rear is brought up by two or three 
servants armed with guns for defence as 
well as offence against the eagles, who 
Sud 
from one of 
as a hare darts from its 
Up soars one faleon unhooded, 
while the other is drawn from its uncer 
tain perch on the head of the Arab to 
join the others. 


side, the one 


bird on 


sometimes pounce on the falcons. 
denly rises the ery *‘ Wah!” 
the falconers, 
form. 


We rein in our impa- 
tient horses, that bound and snort to join 
the chase, for it is imperative to keep be- 
hind the faleoners, so as not to interfere 
with the birds that are now dashing at 
the head of the hare, which doubles, and 
marvellously, considering its 
flight, evades the 


headlong 
beaks of its enemies. 
The chase is now at its height; every one 
is trying to be in the first flight; the sun 
light plays on the rich dresses, the bright 
arms, the glossy coats of the superb 
horses, whose elasticity of movement and 
aristocratic gait imprint on my mind a 
unrivalled. Onward hurries the 
hare as she bravely runs for her life, in 
and out of the high hillocks of sand tuft- 
ed with brush, which our horses take, one 
after the other, without a stumble. Urged 
on by the eries of the faleoner, a hawk 
Ah, she is 
touched by the remorseless beak, and rolls 
over and over, showing her white furred 
belly! "Tis nothing; she regains her foot- 
ing, and darts onward more. I 


scene 


fiercely swoops down again. 


once 
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gladly give rein to my Arab, the mome) 
tary check having brought him on | 

haunches, as with arched neck and start 
ing veins he crunches the bit with rac: 
lL find the heat now terrific: the har« 

still travelling with seemingly undimin 
ished speed. The two falcons now swoo) 
from opposite directions: they meet al 
head of the hare: on: 
falls with a broken neck, amid frenzic 
cries from the faleoner. In a moment ; 
fresh bird is unhooded and east off, an: 
at the first dash at the 
hare rolls her over dead. 
with the rest, men and beasts swelteri) GO 
and foaming; the faleoners rehooded 
their hawks, which had settled on the 
carcass, and made preparations to feed 
them with the entrails mixed with tufts 
of hair, which was said to assist digestion 
Our attendants now produced some kid 
and dried dates, which, washed down with 
water and a touch of absinthe, formed 
our meal. Getting into as much shadow 
as the hillocks afforded, and thus gain 
ing some relief from the piercing rays of 
the sun, we lit our pipes and cigarettes 
while a pleasant languor overtook us 
followed by a profuse perspiration. An 
Arab began to play on a flute an air of 
a barbaric yet melodious character, the 
notes being often sustained for a long 
time, and producing a 
soothing effect. 


most above the 


now exhauste: 


I dismounted 


delicious 
After our siesta we com 


most 


menced our afternoon march, with very 
little change in the character of the des 
ert, but late in the day we entered into a 
superb oasis, verdant and refreshing. 
Passing many months in like manner, 
hunting being the every-day amusement 
of the natives, and not wishing to reca 
pitulate any wild-beast stories, having no 
wish of being suspected of drawing the 
long-bow, I tear a leaf from my chronicle, 
with brief mention of the extensive shoot 
ing of leopards, hyenas, lynx, jackals, and 
sometimes lions, which follow from the 
heart of the desert the herds w'iich are 


driven north by the Arabs to pasture on 
the vegetation which springs uy more 


abundantly in the winter. It ws a short 
time for the study of a race. But now 
that I have turned my face again to the 
prosaic world, the desire often takes me 
to break through the veneer of civiliza- 
tion, and to return and share the nomadic 
existence of this people, escaping from the 
conventionalities of life to their strange 
and more picturesque world. 





TWO 


I 


7 HEN he reac he d the hotel, Macar 
\\ thy Grice was apprised, to his great 
disappointment, of the fact that his mo 
ther and sister were absent for the day, 
and he reproached himself with not hay 
ing been more definite In announcing his 
advance It 
little his nature to expect people to know 
things about himself that he had not told 
them. and to be vexed when he 
they didn't them. [ will not 
so far as to say that he was inordinately 


arrival to them in Was a 


found 
know go 
conceited, but he had a general sense that 
he himself without 
He had 
arrival, and 
since he disembarked at Liverpool had 


knew most things 
having them pumped into him 

been uncertain about his 
communicated his movements to the two 
ladies who, after spending the winter in 
Rome, were awaiting him at Cadenabbia, 
only by notes as brief as telegrams, and 
on several occasions by telegrams sim 
ply. It struck his mother that he spent 
deal of latter 


which were mainly negative 


a great money on these 
missives 
to say that he couldn’t yet say when he 
should be able to start for the Continent. 
He had had business in London, and had 
been apparently a deal vexed by 
the discovery that, most of the people 
it was 


vood 


for him to see being’ 
out of town, the middle of August was a 
bad time for transacting it. Mrs. Grice 
gathered that he had had annoyances 
and disappointments, but she hoped that 
by the time he should join them his se 
renity would have been restored. 
had not 


necessary 


She 
her 
Family 
three 
(though Macarthy’s manner of showing 


seen him for a vear, and 


heart hungered for her boy 
feeling 


Was strong among these 
it was sometimes peculiar), and her affec 
tion for her sen was jealous and passion 
ate; but she and Agatha made no secret 
between themselves of the fact that the 
privilege of being his mother and his sis 
ter was mainly sensible when things were 
going well with him. They were a little 
afraid they were not going well just now, 
and they why he 
couldn't leave his affairs alone for a few 
weeks anyway, and treat his journey to 
Europe as a complete holiday a course 
which would do him infinitely more good. 
Vor. LXXVII.—No. 457.—6 


asked each other 


COUNTRIES. 


BY HENRY 


JAMES 


He took life too hard, and was overwork 
ed and overstrained. It was only to each 
other, however, that the anxious and af 
fectionate Women made 


for the V 


these reflections, 
was ol 
such things to Macarthy 


knew it no use to say 
It was not that 
angrily; on the con 
trary, he never noticed them at all. The 
answer was in the very essence of his na 
ture 


he answered them 


he was indomitably ambitious 
They had gone on the steamboat to the 
other end of the lake, and couldn't possi 
bly be back for several hours There was 
a festa going on at one of the villages 
in the hills, a little way from the lake 
and several ladies and gentlemen had 
gone from the present at it 
They would find carriages at the landing, 
and they would drive to the village, after 
which the 
them back to the boat. 


hotel to be 


same vehicles would bring 
This information 
was given to Macarthy Grice by the see 
retary of the hotel, a young man with a 
very low shirt collar, whose nationality 
puzzled and even defied him by its indeft 
initeness (he liked to know whom he was 
talking to, even when he couldn't have 
the satisfaction of feeling that it was an 
American), and 
that he 
friends in 


who him 


his 


suggested to 
might follow and 
the next 


ever, there appeared to be 


overtake 
steamer. As, how 
some danger 
that in this case he should cross them on 
their way back, he determined simply to 
lounge about the lake-side and the grounds 
of the hotel. 


The place was lovely, the 
view 


magnificent, and there was a com 
ing and going of little boats, of travellers 
of every nationality, of itinerant venders 
of small superfluities. Macarthy observed 
these things as patiently as his native 
restlessness allowed—and indeed that 
quality was re-enforced to-day by an inex 
plicable tendency to fidget. 
his place twenty times; 


He changed 
he lighted a ci 
gar and threw it away; he 
luncheon, and when 
to eat it. He felt won 
dered what he was nervous about; wheth 
er he were afraid that during their ex 
accident had occurred to his 
Agatha. usu 
prey to small timidities, and in 
deed it cost him a certain effort to admit 
that a little Italian lake could be deep 


ordered some 
it came didn’t care 
nervous, and he 


eursion an 
mother or to 


ally a 


Hle was not 
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enough to drown a pair of Americans, or 
that Italian horses could have the high 
spirit to run away with them. He talked 
with no one, for the Americans seemed 
to him all taken up with each other, and 
the English all taken up with themselves. 
He had a few elementary principles for 
use in travelling (he had travelled little, 
but he had an abundant supply of theory 
on the subject), and one of them was that 
with Englishmen an American should 
never open the conversation. It was his 
belief that in doing so an American was 
exposed to be snubbed, or even insulted, 
and this belief was unshaken by the fact 
that Englishmen very often spoke to him, 
Macarthy, first 

The afternoon passed, little by little, 
and at last, as he stood there, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his hat pulled 
over his nose to keep the western sun out 
of his eyes, he saw the boat that he was 
waiting for round a distant point. At 
this stage the little annoyance he had 
felt at the trick his relations had un- 
wittingly played him passed completely 
away, and there was nothing in his mind 
but the eagerness of affection, the joy 
of reunion—of the prospective embrace. 
This feeling was in his face, in the fixed 
smile with which he watched the boat 
grow larger and larger. If we watch the 
young man himself as he does so we shall 
perceive him to be a tallish, lean person- 
age, with an excessive slope of the shoul- 
ders, a very thin neck, a short light beard, 
and a bright, sharp, expressive eye. He 
almost always wore his hat too much be- 
hind or too much in front; in the former 
case it showed a very fine high forehead. 
He looked like a man of intellect whose 
body was not much to him, and its senses 
and appetites not importunate. His feet 
were small, and he always wore a double 
breasted frock-coat, which he never but- 
toned. His mother and sister thought 
him very handsome. He had this appear- 
ance especially, of course, when, making 
them out on the deck of the steamer, he 
began to wave his hat and his hand to 
them. They responded in the most de 
monstrative manner, and when they got 
near enough, his mother called out to him 
over the water that she couldn't forgive 
herself for having lost so much of his 
visit. This was a bold proceeding for 
Mrs. Grice, who usually held back. Only 
she had been uncertain—she hadn't ex- 
pected him that day in particular. “It's 


my fault!—it’s my fault!” exclaimed a 
gentleman beside her, whom our young 
man had not yet noticed, raising his hat 
slightly as he spoke. Agatha, on the 
other side, said nothing, but only smiled 
at her brother. He had not seen her for 
so many months that he had almost for 
gotten how pretty she was. She looked 
lovely, under the shadow of her hat and 
of the awning of the steamer, as she stood 
there, with happiness in her face and a 
big bunch of familiar flowers in her 
hand. Macarthy was proud of many 
things, but on this occasion he was proud 
est of having such a charming sister 
Before they all disembarked he had time 
to observe the gentleman who had spoken 
to him—an extraordinarily fair, clean 
looking man, with a white waistcoat, a 
white hat, a glass in one eye, and a flow 
er in his button-hole. Macarthy won 
dered who he was, but only vaguely, as it 
explained him sufficiently to suppose that 
he was a gentleman staying at the hotel, 
who had made acquaintance with his 
mother and sister, and taken part in the 
excursion. The only thing Grice had 
against him was that he had the air of an 
American who tried to look like an Eng 
lishman—a definite and conspicuous class 
to the young man’s sense, and one in re 
gard to which he entertained a peculiar 
abhorrence. He was sorry his relatives 
should associate themselves with persons 
of that stamp; he would almost have pre 
ferred that they should become acquainted 
with the genuine English. He happened 
to perceive that the individual in question 
looked a good deal at him; but he disap 
peared, instantly and discreetly, when the 
boat drew up at the landing, and the three 
Grices—I had almost written the three 
Graces—pressed each other in their arms. 
Half an hour later Macarthy sat be 
tween the two ladies at the table dhéte, 
where he had a hundred questions to an 
swerand toask. He was still more struck 
with Agatha’s improvement; she was 
older, handsomer, brighter: she had turn 
ed completely into a young lady, and into 
a very accomplished one. It seemed to 
him that there had been a change for the 
better in his mother as well, the only 
change of that sort of which the good lady 
was susceptible, an amelioration of health, 
a fresher color, and a less frequent cough. 
Mrs. Grice was a gentle, sallow, serious 
little woman, the main principle of whose 
being was the habit of insisting that no 
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thing that concerned herself was of the 
least consequence She thought it indel 
icate to be ill, and obtrusive even to be 
better, and discouraged all. conversation 
of which she herself was in any degree 
the subject. Fortunately she had not 
been able to prevent her children from dis 
cussing her condition sufficiently to agree 

it took but few words, for they agreed 
easily, that is, Agatha always agreed 
with her brother—that she must have a 
change of climate, and spend a winter or 
two in the south of Europe. Mrs. Grice 
kept her son’s birthday all the year, and 
knew an extraordinary number of stitches 
in knitting. Her friends constantly re- 
ceived from her, by post, offerings of little 
mats for the table, done up in an envelop, 
usually without any writing. She could 
make little mats in forty or fifty different 
ways. Toward the end of the dinner, 
Macarthy, who up to this moment had 
been wholly occupied with his compan- 
ions, began to look about him, and to ask 
qu ‘stions about the people opposite. Then 
he leaned forward a little, and turned his 
eye up and down the row of their fellow 
tourists on the same side. It was in this 
way that he perceived the gentleman who 
had said from the steamer that it was his 
fault that Mrs. Grice and her daughter had 
gone away for so many hours, and who 
now was seated at some distance below 
the younger lady. At the moment Ma 
carthy leaned forward, this personage hap 
pened to be looking toward him, so that 
he caught his eye The stranger smiled 
at him and nodded, as if an acquaintance 
might be considered to have been estab 
lished between them, rather to Macarthy’s 
surprise. He drew back and asked his 
sister who he was—the fellow who had 
been with them on the boat. 

*He’san Englishman—sir Rufus Chase 
more,” said the girl. Then she added, 
‘Such a nice man.” 

Oh, I thought he was an American 
making a fool of himself!’ Macarthy re- 
joined 

‘There's nothing of the fool about him,” 
Agatha declared, laughing: and in a mo- 
ment she added that Sir Rufus’s usual 
place was beside hers, on her left hand. 
On this occasion he had moved away. 

* What do you mean by this occasion ?” 
her brother inquired. 

** Oh, because you are here.” 

‘* And is he afraid of me?” 

‘Yes, I think he is.” 


‘* He doesn’t behave so, anyway.” 

“Oh, he has very good manners,” said 
the girl 

‘* Well, IT suppose he’s bound to do that 
Isn't he a kind of nobleman ?” Macarthy 
asked 

‘Well, no, not exactly a nobleman.” 

‘Well, some kind of a panjandarum 
Hasn't he got one of their titles ?” 

* Yes, but nota very high one,” Agatha 
explained. ‘‘He’s only a K.C.B. And 
also an M.P.” 

“A K.C.B. and an M.P.?) What the 
deuce is all that?” And when Agatha 
had elucidated these mystic signs, as to 
which the young man’s ignorance was 
partly simulated, he remarked that the 
Post-office ought to charge her friend 
double for his letters—for requiring that 
amount of stuff in his address. He also 
said that he owed him one for leading 
them astray at a time when they were 
bound to be on hand to receive one who 
was so dear to them; to which Agatha 
replied : 

“Ah, you see, Englishmen are like that 
They expect women to be so much hon 
ored by their wanting them to do any 
thing. And it must always be what they 
like, of course.” 

“What the men like? Well, that’s all 
right, only they mustn’t be Englishmen,” 
said Macarthy Grice. 

‘**Oh, if one is going to be a slave, I 
don’t know that the nationality of one’s 
master matters!” his sister exclaimed. Af 
ter which his mother began to ask him if 
he had seen anything during the previous 
months of their Philadelphia cousins 
some cousins who wrote their name Gryce, 
and for whom Macarthy had but a small 
affection. 

After dinner the three sat out on the 
terrace of the hotel, in the delicious 
warmth of the September night. There 
were boats on the water, decked with col 
ored lanterns; music and song proceeded 
from several of them, and every influence 
was harmonious. Nevertheless, by the 
time Macarthy had finished a cigar it was 
judged best that the old lady should with 
draw herself ffom the evening air. She 
went into the salon of the hotel, and her 
children accompanied her, against her 


protests, so that she might not be alone. 
Macarthy liked better to sit with his mo- 
ther in a drawing-room which the lamps 
made hot than without her under the 
stars. At the end of a quarter of an hour 
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became aware that his sister had dis 


eared, and as some time elapsed with 


e 
1 


her returning, he asked his mother 
it had become of her 

I ruess she has gone to walk with Sir 
fus,’’ said the old lady, candidly 

Why, you seem to do everything Sir 
fus wants, down here!” her son ex 
med ‘How did he get such a grip 
neal 


‘Well, he kind, Ma 


rthy,” Mrs. Grice returned, not appear 


has been most 


to deny that the Englishman’s influ 
e was considerable 
‘T have heard it stated that it’s not the 


istom, down here, for girls to 


young 


ik round—at night with foreign 


ras 


‘Oh, he’s not foreign, and hes most 
iable,” said the old lady 


was not in 


, verv earnestly 
her nature tu treat such a 
iestion, or indeed any question, as unim 
portant. 
“Well, that’s all 


marked, in 


right,” her son re 
a tone which implied that he 

in good-humor, and didn't 
have his equanimity ruffled. Such acei 
dents, with Maearthy Grice, were not light 
All the same, at 
ninutes more, as Agatha did not reappear, 


wish to 


things. the end of five 

» expressed the hope that nothing of any 
kind had sprung up between her and the 
K.C.B. 

“Oh, I guess they are just conversing 
by the lake. Ill go and find them if you 
like.” said Mrs. Grice 

‘“Well, haven’t they been conversing 
by the lake—and on the lake—all day 
isked the young man, without taking up 
her proposal. 

‘*VYes, of course we had a great deal of 
bright talk while we out It 
quite enough for me to listen to it. 
he is most kind 
thing, Macarthy.” 

‘Well, that’s all right!” exclaimed the 
young man again. But a few moments 
later he returned to the charge, and asked 
his mother if the Englishman were paying 
any serious attention 
meant—to Agatha. ‘‘Italian lakes, and 
summer evenings, and glittering titles, 
and all that sort of thing—of course you 
know what they may lead to.” 

Mrs. Grice anxious and vera 
cious, as she always did, and appeared to 
consider a little. ‘‘Well, Macarthy, the 
truth is just this. Your sister 
tractive and so admired that it 


were was 
But 


and he knows every 


she knew what he 


looked 


is so at- 


seems as 
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if, wherever she went, there was a great 
intere Sir Rufus certainly 
does like to converse with her, but so have 
many 


st taken in her 


and so would any 
And Agatl 


me that’s her hig 


others one in 


their place ais full of con 


sc1ence For + 


hest at 
traction.” 
‘Tm very much pleased with her 


she’s a Macarthy re 


love ly creature 
marked 

‘Well, there’s no one whose apprecia 
tion could gratify her more than yours 
She has praised you up to Sir Rufus,” 
added the old lady, Simply 

* Dear 
with it? 


don't care 


to do 
her son demanded, staring i 
what Sir Rufus thinks of me.” 
the lady left 
only for a moment confronted with this 
inquiry, for Agatha entered the 
room, passing 1n from the terrace by one 


has he got 


mother, what 


Fortunately cood Was 


how re 
of the long windows, and accompanied 


precisely by the 


relatives had been discussing 


gentleman whom her 
She came 
toward them smiling, and perhaps even 
blushing a little, but with an air of con 
siderable resolution, and she said to Ma 
earthy, ** Brother, | want to make you ac 
quainted with a good friend of ours, Sir 
Rufus Chasemore.”’ 

**Oh, L asked Miss Grice to be so good.” 
The 
and genial 

Macarthy got up and extended his hand, 
With a 


Englishman laughed, looking easy 


‘Very happy to know you, sir,”’ 
and the two men stood a moment look 
Agatha, beside 
them, bent her regard upon both. I shall 
not attempt to the reflections 
which the young lady’s mind as 
she did so, for they were complicated and 
subtle, and it is quite difficult enough to 
reproduce our own more casual lnpres 
the 

This contrast was extreme and 
complete, and it was not weakened by the 
fact that both the men had the signs of 
character and ability 


ing at each other, while 
translate 


rose 1 


sion of contrast between her com 


panions 


The American was 
thin, dry, fine, with something in his face 
which seemed to say that there was more 
in him of the spirit than of the letter 
He looked unfinished, and yet 
he looked mature, though he was not ad 
life. The Englishman had 
more detail about him, something stippled 
and retouched, an air 

more artfully fashioned 
with traditions and models 
clothes which 


somehow 


vanced in 
of having been 
in conformity 
He wore old 
while his 


looked new, 
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transatlantic brother wore new clothes 
which looked old. He thought he had 
never heard the American tone so mark- 
ed as on the lips of Mr. Macarthy Grice, 
who on his side found in the aecent of 
his sister's friend a strange, exaggerated, 
even affected, variation of the tongue in 
which he supposed himself to have been 
brought up In general he was much 
irritated by the tricks which the English 
played with the English language, and he 
deprecated especially their use of familiar 
slang 

‘*Miss Grice tells me that you have 
just crossed the ditch, but I'm afraid you 
are not going to stay with us long,” Sir 
Rufus remarked, with much pleasantness. 

‘Well, no, I shall return as soon as I 
have transacted my business,’’ Macarthy 
replied. ** That's all I came for.” 

‘You don’t do us justice; you ought 
to follow the example of your mother 
and sister, and take a look round,” Sir 
Rufus went on, with another laugh. He 
was evidently of a mirthful nature. 

**Oh, I have been here before; [ve seen 
the principal curiosities.” 

‘* He has seen everything thoroughly,” 
Mrs. Grice murmured over her crochet. 

‘Ah, I dare say you have seen much 
more than we poor natives. 
own country is so interesting. 


And your 
[have an 
immense desire to see that.”’ 

** Well, it certainly repays observation,” 
said Macarthy Grice. 

‘You wouldn't like it at all; you would 
find it awful,” his sister remarked, sport- 
ively, to Sir Rufus. 

‘*Gracious, daughter!” the old lady ex- 
claimed, trying to catch Agatha’s eye. 

‘*That’s what she’s always telling me, 
as if she were trying to keep me from go- 
ing. I don’t know what she has been do- 
ing over there that she wants to prevent 
me from finding ont.” Sir Rufus’s eyes, 
while he made this observation, rested on 
the young lady in the most respectful 
yet at the same time the most complacent 
manner 

She smiled back at him, and said, with 
a laugh still clearer than his own, ‘I 
know the kind of people who will like 
America and the kind of people who 
won t.”’ 

‘*Do you know the kind who will like 
you, and the kind who won't?” Sir Ru- 
fus Chasemore inquired. 

‘I don’t know that in some cases it 
particularly matters what people like,” 


Macarthy interposed, with a certain 
verity. 

‘* Well, I must say I like people to lik; 
my country,” said Agatha. 

‘You certainly take the best way 
make them, Miss Grice!” Sir 
claimed. 


Rufus ey 
‘*Do you mean by dissuading then 
from visiting it, sir?’ Macarthy asked. 

‘Oh dear no; by being so charming 
representative of it. But I shall most 
positively go on the first opportunity.” 

‘I hope it won’t be while we are o1 
this side,” said Mrs. Grice, very civilly 

‘You will need us over there to ex 
plain everything,” her daughter added 

The Englishman looked at her a mo 
ment with his glass in his eye. ‘‘I shall 
certainly pretend to be very stupid 
Then he went on, addressing himself to 
Macarthy: ‘Il have an idea that you haves 
some rocks ahead, but that doesn’t dimin 
ish—in fact it increases—my curiosity to 
see the country.” 

‘Oh, IT suspect we'll seratch along all 
right,” Macarthy replied, with rather a 
grim smile, in a tone which conveyed 
that the success of American institutions 
might not altogether depend on Sir Ru 
fus’s judgment of them. He was on the 
point of expressing his belief, further, that 
there were European countries which 
would be glad enough to exchange their 
‘*rocks” for those of the United States 
but he kept back this reflection, as it 
might appear too pointed, and he didn’t 
wish to be rude to a man who seemed on 
such sociable terms with his mother and 
sister. In the course of a quarter of an 
hour the ladies took their departure for 
the upper regions, and Macarthy Grice 
went off with them. The Englishman 
looked for him again, however, as some 
thing had been said about their smoking 
a cigar together before they went to bed 
but he didn’t turn up, and Sir Rufus putf 
ed his own weed in solitude, strolling up 
and down the terrace without mingling 
with the groups that remained, and look 
ing much at the starlit lake and moun 
tains. 

II. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs 
Grice had a conversation with her son in 
her own room. Agatha had not yet ap 
peared, and she explained that the girl 
was sleeping late, having been much fa 
tigued by her excursion the day before, as 
well as by the excitement of her brother's 
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al. Macarthy thought it a little sin 
r that she should bear her fatigue so 
well than her mother, but he 
erstood everything in a moment, as 


l less 


as the old lady drew him toward 
with little 


taking his hand in hers. 


her conscious, cautious 
She hada 
¢ and important talk with Agatha the 
vious evening after they went upstairs, 
i she had extracted from the girl some 
ormation which she had within a day 
two begun very much to desire 
It’s about 
ildn't 
t as I was wondering myself,” said 
s. Grice. “I I couldn't be 
itisfied till I had asked. I don’t know 
ow you will feel about it [am afraid 
will a little; but anything 
ut you may think—well, yes, it is the 


Sir Rufus Chasemore. 
but think you would wonder 


felt as if 


upset you 


ise 
‘‘Do you mean she is engaged to be 
2” Macarthy 
that 


irried to your Englishman 
emanded, with a face suddenly 
jushed. 

‘No, engaged. I presume 
she wouldn’t take that step without find 
ng out how you'd feel. In that’s 
vhat she said last night.” 

‘I feel like [ feel like thunder!” 
Macarthy exclaimed, ‘‘and I hope you'll 
tell her so.” 

Mrs. Grice looked frightened and pain- 
ed. ‘Well, my son, I'm glad you've 
come, if there is going to be any trouble.” 

‘*Trouble—what trouble should 
be He can't her if 

ive him.” 

‘* Well, didn’t say she wouldn't 

ave him; she said the question hadn't 
come up. 


she’s not 


fact 


well, 


there 


marry she won't 


she 


But she thinks it would come 
ip if she were to give him any sort of 
That's what I thought, and 
that’s what I wanted to make sure of.” 

Macarthy looked at his mother for some 
moments in extreme seriousness; then he 
out his watch and looked at that. 
‘* What time is the first boat ?” he asked. 

‘I don’t 
many.” 

‘* Well, we'll take the first 


this 


opening, 


4 } 
LOOK 


know there are a good 
-we'll quit 
And the young man put back his 
watch and got up with decision. 

His mother sat looking at him rather 
ruefully. ‘‘ Would you feel so badly if 
she were to do it ?” 

‘*She may do it without my consent; 
she shall never do it with,” 
thy Grice. 


said Macar- 
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** Well, I could see last evening, by the 
way you acted—” his mother murmured, 
as if she thought it her duty to try and 
enter into his opposition 

** How did I act, ma’am 

‘Well, acted as if 
think much of the English.” 

‘Well, I don’t,” said the young man 

‘Agatha noticed it, and she thought Sir 
Rufus noticed it too.” 


you 


you didn't 


‘They have such thick hides in gener 
al that they don’t notice anything. But 
if he is more sensitive than the others, 
perhaps it will keep him away.” 

“Would 
carthy ?” 


you like to wound him, Ma 
his mother inquired, with an 
accent of timid reproach 

‘Wound him? I should like to kill 
him! Please to let Agatha know that 
we'll move on,” the young man added 

Mrs. Grice got up as if she were about 
to comply with this injunction, but she 
stopped in the middle of the room, and 
asked of her son, with a quaint effort of 
conscientious impartiality which would 
have made him smile if he had been ea 
pable of smiling in such a connection, 
‘*Don’t you think that in some respects 
the English are a fine nation ?”’ 

‘Well, yes; I like them for pale ale, 
and note-paper, and umbrellas; and I got 
a first-rate trunk there the other day. 
But I want my sister to marry one of her 
own people.” 

‘Yes, I presume it would 
Mrs. Grice remarked. ‘‘ But Rufus 
has occupied very high positions in his 
own country.” 

‘*T know the kind of positions he has 
occupied; I can tell what they were by 
looking at him. 


be better,” 


er 


The more he has done 
of that, the more intensely he represents 
what I don’t like.” 

‘‘Of course he would stand up for Eng 
land,” Mrs. Grice felt herself compelled to 
admit. 

‘* Then why the mischief doesn’t he do 
so, instead of running round after Ameri 
cans?’ Macarthy demanded 

‘*He doesn’t run round 
we knew sister, 
Rome. 


after us; but 

Bolitho, in 
She is a most sweet woman, and 
we saw a great deal of her; she took a 
great fancy to Agatha. I surmise she 
mentioned us to him pretty often when 
she went back to England, and when he 
came abroad for his autumn holiday, as 
he calls it—he met us first in the Enga 
dine, three or four weeks ago, and came 


his Lady 








oO 


—— 
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down here with us—it seemed as if we 
ilready knew him and he knew us. He 
is very talented, and he is quite well 
off 

‘* Mother,” said Macarthy Grice, going 
close to the old lady, and speaking very 


gravely, “*why do you know so much 
about him Why have you gone into 
it so 


‘I haven't gone into it; I only know 
what he has told us.” 

‘But why have you given him the 
right to tell vou? How does it concern 
you whe ther he is well off 

The poor woman began to look flurried 
and seared **My son, I have given him 
no right; | don’t know what you mean. 
Besides, it wasn’t he who told us he is 
well off; it was his sister.” 

“It would have been better if you 
hadn’t known his sister,”’ said the young 
man, gloomily. 

‘*Gracious, Macarthy, we must know 
some one!”’> Mrs. Grice rejoined, with a 
flicker of spirit. 

‘I don't see the necessity of your 
knowing the English.” : 

‘Why, Macarthy, can’t we even know 
them ?”’ pleaded his mother. 

‘You see the sort of thing it gets you 
into.” 

‘It hasn't got us into anything. No 
thing has been done.” 

‘So much the better, mother darling,”’ 
said the young man. ‘‘In that case we 
will go on to Venice. Where is he 
ing? 


ez) 

‘T don’t know, but I suppose he won't 

come on to Venice if we don’t ask him.” 

[ don’t believe any delicacy would 
prevent him,” Macarthy rejoined. ‘* But 
he loathes me; that’s an advantage.” 

‘He loathes you—when he wanted so 
to know you 

* Oh ves, Lunderstand. Well, now he 
knows me! He knows he hates every 
thing I like, and I hate everything he 
likes.” 

‘* He doesn’t imagine you hate your sis 
ter, | suppose!” said the old lady, with a 
little vague laugh. 

‘* Mother,” said Macarthy, still in front 
of her, with his hands in his pockets, ** | 
verily believe I should hate her if she 
were to marry him.” 

‘*Oh, gracious! my son! don’t! don’t,” 
eried Mrs. Grice, throwing herself into his 
arms with a shudder of horror, and bury 
ing her face on his shoulder. 


Her son held her close, and as he bx 
over her he went on: ‘* Dearest moth: 
don't you see that we must remain 
gether—that at any rate we mustn't 
separated by different ideas, different a 
sociations and institutions? I don't 
lieve any family has ever had more of t 
feeling that holds people closely togethi 
than we have had; therefore, for Heave) 
sake, let us keep it, let us find our hap) 
ness in it, as we always have done. (© 
course Agatha will marry some day, b 
why need she marry in such a way as | 
make a gulf? You and she are all 
have, and—I may be selfish—I shou 
like very much to keep you.” 

‘Of course I will let her know the w: 
you feel,” said the old lady, a momen 
later, rearranging her cap and her shaw 
and putting away her pocket-handke: 


chief. 


‘It’s a matter she certainly ought 1 
understand. She would wish to, unless 
she is very much changed,” Macarthy 
added, as if he saw all this with high lu 
cidity. 

‘Oh, she isn’t changed—she'll neve) 
change!” his mother exclaimed, with 1 
bounding optimism. She thought it wick 
ed not to take cheerful views. 

‘*She wouldn't if she were to marry a1 
Englishman,” he declared, as Mrs. Grici 
left him to go to her daughter. 

She told him an hour later that Agatha 
would be quite ready to start for Venic 
on the morrow, and that she said he need 
have no fear that Sir Rufus Chasemort 
would follow them. He was naturally 
anxious to know from her what had pass 
ed between her and the girl, but the only 
very definite information he extracted was 
to the effect that Agatha had declared, 
with infinite feeling, that she would neve 
marry an enemy of her country. When 
he saw her, later in the day, he thought 
she had been crying; but there was no 
thing in her manner to show that sh« 
resented any pressure her mother might 
have represented to her that he had put 
upon her, or that she was making a r 
luctant sacrifice. Agatha Grice was ver) 
fond of her brother, whom she knew to b« 
upright, distinguished, and exceeding], 
mindful of the protection and support that 
he owed her mother and herself. He was 
perverse and obstinate, but she was awar 
that in essentials he was supremely ten 
der, and he had always been very muc! 
the most eminent figure in her horizon 
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, allusion was made between them to 
Rufus Chasemore, though the silence 
either side was rather a conscious one, 

they talked of the prospective plea 
; of Venice, and of the arrangements 
varthy would be able to make in regard 
his mother’s spending another winter 
Rome. 

Venice and spend a fortnight with m™ 

to to 

London, to his business, and 

take back to New York 

There was a plan of his coming to see 

them again later in the winter, in Rome, if 


He was to accompany them to 


Line 


ere, after which he was return 
terminate 
en his way 


he should sueceed in getting six weeks otf 
Asa man of energy and decision, thoug] 
a somewhat irritable stomach, 
ht of the Atlantic voyage; it 
is a rest and a relief, alternating with 
That the 
Mrs. 


constant re- 


1! deed of 
he made lig 


his close attention to business 
disunion produced by the state of 
Grice’s health was a source of 
egret, and even of much depression to him, 
was well known to his mother and sister, 
who would not have broken up his home 
by coming to livein Europe if le lad not 
upon 


highest degree conscientious, and capable 


insisted it. Macarthy was in the 
of suffering the extremity of ‘discomfort 
But 
his mother and sister were his home, all 
in he 
perceptibly desolate. Fortunately it had 
been hoped that acouple of southern win 


inacause which he held to be right. 


the same, and their absence was 


ters would quite set Mrs. Grice up again, 
America, 
Agatha’s 
affection for her brother was very nearly 
as great as his affection for herself; but 
it took the form of wishing that his lone- 
liness might be the cause of his marrying 


and that then everything, in 


would be as it had been before. 


some thoroughly nice girl, inasmuch as, 
after all, her mother and she might not 
always be there. Fraternal 
in Maearthy’s bosom followed a different 
logic. He was so fond of his sister that 
he had asecret hope that she would never 
all. 
to his mother, because that was the only 
way not to seem offensively selfish; but 
the bottom of his thought, as the French 
say, was that on the day Agatha should 
marry she would throw him over. On 
the day she should marry an Englishman 
she would not throw him over—she would 
betray him. That is, she would betray 
her country, and it came to the same 
thing. Macarthy’s patriotism was of so 
intense a hue that, to his own sense, the 
Vou. LXXVII.—No. 457.—-7 


tenderness 


marry at He had spoken otherwise 
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1 life and his own life flowed in 
indistinguishable current. 

The particular Englishman he had his 
eve upon how was hot, as a g 


nation an 


eneral thing, 
He had told 
Agatha, who mentioned it to her brother, 
that 
work 


visible before luncheon 
in the morning he was immersed in 
in letter-writing 


what 


Macarthy won 
but did 
He was en 


dered his work might be, 
to 


lightened, however, by happening by an 


not condeseend Inquire 


odd chance to observe an allusion to Sir 
the 


up in the 


Rufus in a of London Times 


which he took 
the hotel. 
the editor of the newspaper, the 


COpyY 
reading-room of 
letter to 
writer of 
which accused Agatha’s friend of having 
withheld from the publie some 
tion 
The 


uation 


This oceurred in a 


informa 
entitled 
information had respect to ‘the sit 
South Africa,” and Sir Rufus 
was plainly an agent of the British gov 
ernment, the head kind de 
partment or sub-department. This didn't 
make Macarthy like him any better. He 
was displeased with the idea of England's 


to which the public was 
in 


of some of 


possessing colonies at all, and considered 
that she had acquired them by force and 
fraud, and held them by a frail and un 
natural tenure. It appeared to him that 
any man who occupied a place in this un 
false, detest 
Sir Rufus Chasemore turned 


the terrace in the 


righteous system must have 
able views 
up on afternoon, and 
bore himself with the serenity of a man 
unconscious of the damaging inferences 
that had Ma 
earthy neither avoided him nor sought 
him out—he even relented a little toward 
him mentally when he thought of the 
loss he was about to inflict on him: but 
when the Englishman approached him 


been formed about him. 


and appeared to wish to renew their con 
versation of the evening before, it struck 
that he 
There was nothing strange in that, how 


him was wanting in delicacy. 
ever, for delicacy and tact were not the 
strong point of one’s transatlantic cousins, 
with whom one had always to dot one’s 
It seemed to Macarthy that Sir Ru 
fus Chasemore ought to have guessed that 
he didn’t desire to keep up an acquaint 
ance with him, though indeed the young 
American would 
say how he was to guess it, inasmuch as 
he would have resented the imputation 
that he himself had been rude enough to 
make such a fact patent. The American 
ladies were in their apartments, occupied 


i's. 


have been at a loss to 
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in some manner connected with their in 
tended retreat, and there was nothing for 
Macarthy but to stroll up and down for 
nearly half an hour with the personage 
who was so provokingly the cause of it. 
It had come over him now that he should 
have liked extremely to spend several 
days on the lake of Como. The place 
struck him as much more delicious than 
it had done while he chafed the day be- 
fore at the absence of his relations. He 
was angry with the Englishman for for 
cing him to leave it, and still more angry 
with him for showing so little responsi 
bility, or even perception, in regard to 
the matter. It occurred to him while he 
was in this humor that it might be a good 
plan to make himself so disagreeable that 
Sir Rufus would take to his heels and 
never reappear, fleecing before the por 
tent of such an insufferable brother-in 
law. But this plan demanded powers of 
execution which Macarthy did not flatter 
himself that he possessed; he felt that it 
was impossible to him to divest himself 
of his character of a polished American 
gentleman. 

If he found himself dissenting from 
most of the judgments and opinions which 
Sir Rufus Chasemore happened to ex- 
press in the course of their conversation, 
there was nothing perverse in that; it 
was a simple fact, apparently, that the 
Englishman had nothing in common with 
him, and was predestined to enunciate 
propositions to which it was impossible 
for him to assent. Moreover, how could 
he assent to propositions enunciated in 
that short, off-hand, clipping tone, with 
the words running into each other, and 
the voice rushing up and down the scale ? 
Macarthy, who spoke very slowly, with 
great distinctness, and in general with 
great correctness, was annoyed not only 
by his companion’s intonation, but by 
the odd and, as it seemed to him, licen 
tious application that he made of certain 
words. He struck him as wanting in 
reverence for the language, which Ma 
carthy had an idea, not altogether unjust, 
that he himself deeply cherished. He 
would have admitted that these things 
were small and not great, but in the usual 
relations of life the small things count 
more than the great, and they sufficed, at 
any rate, to remind him of the essential 
antipathy and incompatibility which he 
had always believed to exist between an 
Englishman and an American. They 


were, in the very nature of things, disa 
greeable to each other, both mentally and 
physically irreconcilable. In cases wher 
this want of correspondence had been 
bridged over, it was because the Amerj 
can had made weak concessions, had bee) 
shamefully accommodating. That was a 
kind of thing the Englishman, to do him 
justice, never did; he had at least th 
courage of his prejudices. It was not 
unknown to Macarthy that the repug 
nance in question appeared to be confined 
to the American male, as was shown by 
a thousand international marriages, which 
had transplanted as many of his coun 
trywomen to unnatural British homes 
That variation had to be allowed for, and 
the young man felt that he was allowing 
for it when he reflected that very likely 
his own sister liked the way Sir Rufus 
Chasemore spoke. In fact he was inti 

mately convinced she liked it, which was 
a reason the more for their quitting Cad 

nabbia the next morning. 

Sir Rufus took the opposite point of 
view quite as much as himself, only he 
took it gayly and familiarly and laughed 
about it, as if he were amused at the 
preferences his companion betrayed, and 
especially amused that he should hold 
them so gravely, so almost gloomily 
This sociable jocosity, as if they had 
known each other for three months, was 
what appeared to Macarthy so indelicate. 
They talked no polities, and Sir Rufus 
said nothing more about America; but it 
stuck out of the Englishman at every 
pore that he was a resolute and consistent 
conservative, a prosperous, accomplished, 
professional, official Tory. It gave Ma 
earthy a kind of palpitation to think that 
his sister had been in danger of associa 
ting herself with such arrogant theories; 
not that a woman's political creed mat 
tered, but that of her husband did. He 
had an impression that he himself was a 
passionate democrat, an unshrinking rad 
ical. It was a proof of how far Sir Ru 
fus’s manner was from being satisfactory 
to his companion that the latter was un 
able to guess whether he already knew of 
the sudden determination of his Ameri 
can friends to leave Cadenabbia, or wheth 
er their intention was first revealed to 
him in Macarthy’s casual mention of it, 
which apparently didn’t put him out at 
all, eliciting nothing more than a frank, 
cheerful expression of regret. Macarthy 
somehow mistrusted a man who could 


es 
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emotions like that. How 
could he have known they were going 
inless Agatha had told him, and how 
eould Agatha have told him, since she 
ouldn’t as yet have seen him? It did 
it even occur to the young man to sus 
pect that she might have conveyed the 
unwelcome news to him bya letter. And 
f he hadn't known it, why wasn’t he 
more startled and discomfited when Ma 
carthy dealt the blow? The young Amer 
can made up his mind at last that the 
reason why Sir Rufus was not startled 
was that he had thought in advance it 
would be no more than natural that the 
newly arrived brother should wish to 
his But in that case why 
wasn't he angry with him for such a dis- 
? Why did he come after him 
nd insist on talking with him? There 
seemed to Macarthy something impudent 
in this incongruity—as if to the mind of 
an English statesman the animosity of a 
Yankee lawyer were really of too little 
account. 


conceal his 


spoil game. 


position 


Ill 

It may be intimated to the reader that 
Agatha Grice had written no note to her 
English friend, and she held no commu- 
nication with him of any sort, till after 
she had left the table @héte with her 
mother and brother in the evening. Sir 
Rufus had seated himself at dinner in 
the same place as the night before; he 
was already occupying it, and he simply 
bowed to her, with a smile, from a dis- 
tance, when she came into the room. As 
she passed out to the terrace, later, with 
her companions, he overtook her, and said 
to her, in a lower tone of voice than usu- 
al, that he had been exceedingly sorry to 
hear that she was leaving Cadenabbia so 
soon. Was it really true? couldn't they 
put it off a little ? shouldn't they find the 
weather too hdt in Venice, and the mos- 
quitoes too numerous? Agatha saw that 
Sir Rufus asked these questions with the 
intention of drawing her away, engaging 
her in a walk, in some talk to which they 
should have no listeners, and she resisted 
him at first a little, keeping near the oth- 
ers, because she had made up her mind 
that morning, in deep and solitary medi- 
tation, that she would force him to un- 
derstand that further acquaintance could 
lead to nothing profitable for either par- 
ty. It presently came over her, however, 
that it would take some little time to ex- 
plain this truth, and that the time might 
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be obtained by their walking a certain 
distance along the charming shore of the 
lake together. The windows of the ho 
tel and of the little water-side houses and 
villas projected long shafts of lamp-light 
over the place, which shimmered on the 
water, broken by the slow moving barges, 
laden with musicians, and gave the whole 
region the air of an illuminated garden 
surrounding a magnificent pond. Aga 
tha made the further reflection that it 
would be only common kindness to give 
Sir Rufus an opportunity to say anything 
he wished to say, that is, within the lim 
its she was prepared to allow; they had 
been too good friends to separate without 
the forms of regret, without a 
backward look at least, since they might 


some of 


not enjoy a forward one. In short, she 
had taken in the morning a resolution so 
virtuous, founded on so high and large a 
view of the whole situation, that she felt 
herself entitled to some reward, some pre 
sent liberty of action. 


She turned away 
from 


her relatives with Sir Rufus—she 
observed that they paid no attention to 
her—and in a few moments she was strol] 
ing by his side at a certain distance from 
the hotel. 

‘**T will tell you what I should like to 
do,” he said, as they went; ‘‘I should 
like to turn up in Venice—about a week 
hence.” 

‘*T don’t recommend you to do that,” 
the girl replied, promptly enough, though 
as soon as she had spoken she bethought 
herself that she could give him no def- 
inite reason why he should not follow 
her; she could give him no reason at all 
that would not be singularly wanting in 
delicacy. She had a movement of vexa- 
tion with her brother for having put her 
in a false position; it was the first, for in 
the morning, when her mother repeated 
to her what Macarthy had said, and she 
perceived all that it implied, she had not 
been in the least angry with him—she 
sometimes, indeed, wondered why she was 
not—and she didn’t propose to become so 
for Sir Rufus Chasemore. What she had 
been was sad, and touched, too, with a 
sense of horror—horror at the idea that 


she might be in danger of denying, un- 
der the influence of an insinuating alien, 
the pieties and sanctities in which she had 
been brought up. 
mendous 

that didn’t 
let her know at an early stage of their 


Sir Rufus was a tre 
conservative, though perhaps 


matter so much, and he had 
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acquaintance that he had never liked 
Americans in the least as a people. As 
it was apparent that he lked her—all 
American, and very American, as she was 
she had regarded this shortcoming only 
in its minor bearings, and it had even en 
tertained her to form a private project of 
converting him to a friendlier view. — If 
she hadn't found him a charming man, 
she wouldn't have cared what he thought 
about her country people; but, as it hap 
pened, she did find him a charming man, 
and it grieved her to see a mind that was 
really worthy of the finest initiations (as 
regarded the American question) wasting 
itself on poor prejudices. Somehow, by 
showing him how nice she was herself, 
she could make him like the people bet 
ter with whom she had so much in com 
mon, and as he admitted that his obser 
vation of them had, after all, been very 
restricted, she would also make him know 
them better. This prospect drew her on 
till suddenly her brother sounded the 
note of warning. When it came she un 
derstood it perfectly ; she couldn't pre 
tend that she didn’t. If she didn’t look 
out, she would give her country away; 
and in the privacy of her own room she 
had colored up to her hair at the thought. 
She had a lurid vision in which the chance 
seemed to be greater that Sir Rufus Chase 
more would bring her over to his side 
than that she should make him like any 
thing he had begun by disliking ; so that 
she resisted, with the conviction that the 
complications which might arise from al 
lowing a prejudiced Englishman to pos- 
sess himself, as he evidently desired to 
do, of her atfections, would be much 
greater than a sensitive girl with other 
loyalties to observe might be able to 
manage. A moment after she had said 
to her companion that she didn’t recom 
mend him to come to Venice she added 
that of course he was free to do as he 
liked; only why should he come if he 
was sure the place was so uncomforta- 
ble? To this Sir Rufus replied that he 
didn’t care how uncomfortable it was if 
she should be there, and that there was 
nothing he wouldn't put up with for the 
sake of a few days more of her society. 


‘*Oh, if it’s for that you are coming,” 
the girl replied, laughing and feeling 
nervous—feeling that something was in 
the air which she had wished precisely to 
keep out of it—‘‘ Oh, if it’s for that you are 
coming, you had very much better not take 


the trouble; you would have very little « 
my society. While my brother is with us 
all my time will be given up to him.” 

‘*Confound your brother!” Sir Rufus 
exclaimed, Then he went on: ‘* You told 
me yourself he wouldn't be with you 
long. After he’s gone you will be fre 
again, and you will still be in Venic 
sha’n’t you? Ido want to float in a gon 
dola with you.” 

“Re very possible my brother may b¢ 
with us for weeks.” 


Sir Rufus hesitated a moment. ‘‘T se 
what you mean—that he won't leave you 
so long as Lam about the place. In that 


case, if you are so fond of him, you ought 
to take it as a kindness of me to hover 
about.”’ Before the girl had time to mak« 
a rejoinder to this ingenious proposition 
he added, ‘* Why in the world has he tak 
en such a dislike to me ?”’ 

**T know nothing of any dislike,” Ag 
atha said, not very honestly. ‘* He has 
expressed none to me.” 

‘**He has to me; then. He quite loathes 
me.” 

She was silent a little. Then she in 
quired, ‘‘And do you like him very 
much ?” 

‘*T think he’s immense fun! He's very 
clever, like most of the Americans I have 
seen, including yourself. I should like 
to show him I like him, and I have sa 
laamed and kowtowed to him whenever | 
had a chance; but he won't let me get 
near him. Hang it, it’s cruel!” 

** It’s not directed to you, in particular, 
any dislike he may have. I have told 
you before that he doesn’t like the Eng 
lish,” Agatha remarked. 

‘Bless me! no more do I! But my 
best friends have been among them.” 

‘TI don’t say I agree with my brother 
and I don’t say I disagree with him,” Sin 


Rufus’s companion went on. ‘I have 


told you before that we are of Irish de 
scent, on my mother’s side. Her mothe 
was a Macarthy. We have kept up the 
name, and we have kept up the feeling.” 

‘*T see—so that even if the Yankee 
were to let me off, the Paddy would come 
down! That's a most unholy combina 
tion. But you remember, I hope, what | 
have also told you—that I am quite as 
Irish as you can ever be. I had an Irish 
grandmother—a beauty of beauties, a cer 
tain Lady Laura Fitzgibbon, qui vaut 
bien la vétre. A charming old woman 
she was.”’ 
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“Oh. well, she wasn't of our kind,” the 
eirl exclaimed, laughing 
‘“You mean that yours wasn’t charm 
Inthe presence of her granddaugh 
ter permit me to doubt it.” 
Well, I suppose that those hostilities 
race—transmitted and hereditary, as it 
ere—are the greatest of all.” Agatha 
(irice uttered this sage reflection by no 
neans in the tone of suecessful contro 
ersy, and with the faintest possible tre 
mor in her voice 
‘*Good God! do you mean to say that 
a hostility of race, a legendary feud, is 
to prevent you and me from meeting 
again?’ The Englishman stopped short 
as he made this inquiry, but Agatha con 
tinued to walk, as if that might help her 
to elude it. She had come out with a 
perfectly sincere determination to prevent 
Sir Rufus from saying what she believed 
ie wanted to say, and if her voice had 
trembled just now. it was beeause it be 
ran to come over her that her prevent 
ive measures would fail. The only tol 
e to turn 
straight round and go home. But there 
would be a rudeness in this course, and 


erably efficacious one would | 


even a want of dignity; and besides, she 
didn’t wish to go home. She compro 
mised by not answering her companion’s 
question, and though she couldn't see 
him, she was aware that he was looking 
after her with an expression in his face 
of high impatience momentarily baffled. 
She knew that expression, and thought it 
handsome; she knew all his expressions, 
and thought them all handsome. He 
overtook her in a few moments, and 
then she was surprised that he should 
be laughing, as he exclaimed, ‘It’s too 
absurd !—it’s too absurd!’ It was not 
long, however, before she understood 
the nature of his laughter, as she under- 
stood everything else. If she was ner 
vous, he was searcely less so; his whole 
manner now expressed the temper of a 
man wishing to ascertain rapidly wheth 
er he may enjoy or must miss great hap 
piness. Before she knew it he had spok 
en the words which she had flattered 
herself he should not speak; he had said 
that since there appeared to be a doubt 
whether they should soon meet again, it 
was important he should seize the present 
occasion. He was very glad, after all, 
because for several days he had been 
wanting to speak. He loved her as he 
had never loved any woman, and he be 





sought her earnestly to believe it. What 
was this erude stuff about disliking the 
English and disliking the Americans { 
what had questions of nationality to do 
with it any more than questions of orni- 
thology? It was a question simply of be 
ing his wife, and that was rather between 
themselves, wasn’t it He besought her 
to consider it, as he had been turning it 
over from almost the first hour he met her. 
It was not in Agatha’s power to go her 
way now, because he had laid his hand 
upon her ina manner that kept her mo 
tionless, and while he talked to her in 
low, kind tones, touching her face with 
the breath of supplication, she stood there 
in the warm darkness, very pale, looking 
as if she were listening to a threat of in 
jury rather than to a declaration of love 
‘Of course I ought to speak to your mo 
ther,” he said: 
to her first. But your leaving at an 


‘*T ought to have spoken 


hour's notice, and apparently wishing to 
shake me off, has given me no time. For 
God's sake, give me your permission, and 
I will do it to-night.” 

‘*Don’t—don't speak to my mother,” 
said Agatha, mournfully 

‘*Don't tell me to-morrow, then, that 
she won't hear of it!” 

‘She likes you, Sir Rufus,” the girl re 
joined, in the same singular, hopeless tone. 

‘I hope you don’t mean to imply by 
that that you don’t!” 

‘‘No;: I like vou, of course: otherwise 
I should never have allowed myself to be 
in this position, because I hate it.”” The 
girl uttered these last words with a sud 
den burst of emotion, and an equally 
sudden failure of sequence, and turning 
round quickly, began to walk in the di 
rection from which they had come. Her 
companion, however, was again beside 
her, close to her, aud he found means to 
prevent her from going as fast as she 
wished. History has lost the record of 
what at that moment he said to her; it 
was something that made her exclaim, in 
a tone which seemed on the point of 
breaking into tears: ‘‘ Please don’t Say 
that, or anything like it, again, Sir Rufus, 
or I shall have to take leave of you for 
ever, this instant, on the spot.” He strove 
to be obedient, and they walked on a lit 
tle in silence: after which she resumed, 
with a slightly different manner: ‘I am 
very sorry you have said this to-night. 
You have troubled and distressed me; it 
isn't a good time.” 
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‘**T wonder if you would favor me with 
your idea of what might be a good time ?” 
*T don’t know. lam 
greatly obliged to you for the honor you 


Perhaps never. 


have done me. , 
when I say this. 
ever marry. 


L beg you to believe me 
But I don’t think I shall 
Ihave other duties. Ican't 
do what I like with my life.” 

At this Sir Rufus made her stop again, 
to tell him what she meant by such an ex- 
W hat overwhelming 
duties had she, pray, and what restrictions 
upon her life that made her so different 
from other women? He couldn't, for his 
part, imagine a woman more free. She 
explained that she had her mother, who 
was terribly delicate, and who must be 
her first thought and her first care. No- 
thing would induce her to leave her mo 
ther. She was all her mother had except 
Macarthy, who was absorbed in his pro- 


traordinary spt ech. 


fession. 

* What possible question need there be 
of your leaving her?” the Englishman de- 
manded, ‘* What could be more delight- 
ful than that she should live with us, and 
that we should take care of her together ? 
You say she is so good as to like me, and 
[I assure you I like her—most 
monly.” 

‘It would be impossible that we should 
take her away from my brother,” said the 
girl, after a hesitation. 

* Take 
Chasemore stood staring. 
won't look after her himself 
is so taken up with his work—he has no 
earthly right to prevent other people from 


doing so.”’ 


uncom- 


And Sir Rufus 
‘** Well, if he 


you say he 


her away ”” 


‘It's not a man’s business-—it’s mine 
it’s her daughter's.” 

“That's exactly what I think, and 
what in the world do I wish but to help 
you? If she requires a mild climate, we 
will find some lovely place in the south 
of England, and be as happy there as the 
day is long.” 

‘*So that Macarthy would have to come 
there tosee his mother? Fancy Macarthy 
in the England—especially as 
happy as the day is long! He would find 
the day very long,” Agatha Grice con- 
tinued, with the strange little laugh which 
expressed—or rather Which disguised 
the mixture of her feelings. ‘* He would 
never consent.” 

‘* Never consent towhat? Is what you 
mean to say that he would never consent 
to your marriage? I certainly never 


south of 
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dreamed that you would have to ask him 
Haven't you defended to me again and 
again the freedom, the independence, with 
W here Is 
the independence when it comes to yow 
own case ?” 


which American girls marry ? 


Sir Rufus Chasemore paused 
a moment, and he went on, with 
bitterness: **‘ Why don’t you say outright 
that you are afraid of your brother? Miss 
Grice, I never dreamed that that would 
be your answer to an offer of everything 
that a man 


then 


and a man of some distine 
tion, | may say, for it would be affectation 
in me to pretend that I consider myself a 
nonentity—can lay at the feet of a wo 
man.” 

The girl did not reply immediately; she 
appeared to think over intently what he 
had said to her, and while she did so she 
turned her white face and her charming 
him. When at last 
she spoke it was in a very gentle, consid 
erate tone. ** You are wrong in supposing 
that I am afraid of my brother. How 
can I be afraid of a person of whom I am 
so exceedingly fond ?” 


serious eyes upon 


‘Oh, the two things are quite consist 
ent,” said Sir Rufus Chasemore, impa 
tiently. ‘‘And is it impossible that ] 
should ever inspire you with a sentiment 
which you would consent to place in the 
balance with this intense fraternal affec 
tion?’ He had no sooner spoken those 
somewhat sarcastic words than he broke 
out, in a different tone, ‘*Oh, Agatha, 
for pity’s sake, don’t make difficulties 
where there are no difficulties!” 

‘*T don’t make them; I assure you they 
exist. It is difficult to explain them, but 
I can see them, I can feel them. There 
fore we mustn’t talk this way any more 
Please, please don’t,” the girl pursued, im 
ploringly. ‘‘ Nothing is possible to-day. 
Some day or other very likely there will 
be changes. Then we sliall meet; then 
we shall talk again.” 

‘*T like the way you ask me to wait 
ten years. What mean by 
‘changes’? Before Heaven,I shall ney 
er change,” Sir Rufus declared. 

Agatha Grice hesitated. ‘* Well, per 
haps you will like us better.” 

‘*Us?) Whom do you mean by ‘us’? 
Are you coming back to that beastly 
question of one’s feelings—real or sup 
posed it doesn’t matter—about your great 
and glorious country? Good God, it’s 
too monstrous! One tells a girl one 


do you 


adores her, and she replies that she doesn't 



















































as one doesn't adore her 


What do you want me to 
What do you want me to 


so long 

cou patriots. 
to them ? 
I will say anything in the English 
in the American, that 
( [ll say that they're the greatest of 
e great, and have every charm and vir 


ruage, or 


you 


e under heaven. 
them, and 
rever. Lean'’t do more than that.” 

Whether this extravagant profession 
ad the effect of making Agatha 
shamed of having struck that note 


l 


ll go down on my 


tomach before remain there 


Grice 
in re- 
ird to her companion’s international at 
tude, or whether her nerves were simply 
pset by his vehemence, his insistence, is 
nore than I ean say: what is certain is 
that her rejoinder to this last speech was 
te: They fell fora 
moment rapidly, soundlessly, but she was 
still brushing away. 
You may laugh at me, or you may de- 


.sudden burst of tears. 


quicker in them 


spise me,” she said, when she could speak, 
‘and I dare say my state of mind is de- 
plorably narrow, but I couldn't be happy 
vith you if you hated my country.” 

‘You would hate mine back, and we 
should pass the liveliest, jolliest days!” 
returned the Englishman, gratified, soft- 
ened, enchanted, by her tears. ‘‘My 
dear girl, what woman's country ? 
It's her house and her garden, her chil- 
dren, and her social world. You exag- 
gerate immensely the difference which 
that part of the business makes. I assure 
you that if you were to marry me, it 
would be the last thing you would find 
yourself thinking of. However, to prove 
how little I hate your country, I am per- 
feetly willing to go there and live with 
vou.” 

‘Oh, Sir Rufus Chasemore!’ 
ed Agatha Grice, protestingly. 
‘You don’t believe me ?” 

She didn’t believe him, and yet to hear 
him make such an offer was sweet to her, 
for it gave her a sense of the reality of 
‘*T shouldn't ask that — I 
shouldn’t even like it,” she said; and then 
he wished to know what she would like. 
‘I should like you to let me go—not to 
press me, not to distress me any more 
I shall think of everything—of 
course you know that. But it will take 
mealong time. That's all I can tell you 
now, but I think you ought to be con- 
tent.’’ He was obliged to say that he was 
content, and they resumed their walk, in 
the direction of the hotel. Shortly before 
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they reached it Agatha exclaimed, with a 
certain irrelevance, ‘‘ You ought to go 
there first; then you would know 

‘Then I should know what ?” 

‘Whether you would like it 

“Like your great country Good 
Lord! what dilferenee does it make wheth 


er I like it or not?” 

**No—that's just 
Agatha; 
ther that you wanted immensely to go.”’ 

‘So I do; to have 
that’s to 
day in Engiand to a man in public life 


it 
“vet you said to my bro 


vou don’t care,” 
said 


I am ashamed not 


been ; an immense drawback 
Something has always stopped me off, 
tiresomely, from year to year. Of course 
I shall go the very first moment I can 


take the time.” 


‘Tt's a pity you didn’t go this year, in ; 


stead of coming down here,” the girl ob- 
served, rather sententiously. 

‘IT thank my I didn't!” he 
sponded, in a very different tone 

‘* Well, I should try to make you like 
it,’ she went on. ‘I think it very proba 
ble I should succeed.” 


Stars re 


‘**T think it very probable you could do 
with me exactly whatever you miglit at 
tempt.” 

**Oh, vou hypocrite!” the girl exclaim 
ed; and it was on this that she separated 
from him and went It 
soothed him to see her do so, instead of 
rejoining her mother and brother, whom 
he distinguished at a distance sitting on 
the terrace. She had them 
there as well, but she would go straight 
to her room; she preferred the company 
of her thoughts. It suited Sir Rufus 
Chasemore to believe that those thoughts 
would plead for him and eventually win 
He gave a melancholy, lover- 
like sigh, however, as he walked toward 
Mrs. Grice and her He couldn't 
keep away from them, though he was so 
interested in being and appearing dis- 
creet. The girl had told him that her 
mother liked him, and he desired both to 
stimulate and to reward that inclination. 
Whatever he desired he desired with ex- 
treme definiteness and energy. He would 
go and sit down beside the little old lady 
(with whom hitherto he had no very di- 
rect conversation), and talk to her and be 
kind to her and amuse her. It must be 
added that he rather despaired of the suc- 
cess of these arts as he saw Macarthy 
Grice, on becoming aware of his ap- 
proach, get up and walk away. 


into the house. 


perceived 


his suit. 


son, 
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IV 

‘It sometimes seems to me as if he 
didn’t m irry on purpose to make me feel 
badly.” That was the only fashion, as 
vet, in which Lady Chasemore had given 
awav her brother to her husband. The 
words fell from her lips some five years 
after Macarthy’s visit to the lake of Como 

two years after her mother’s death—a 
twelvemonth after her marriage. The 
same idea came into her mind—a trifle 
whimsically, perhaps, only this time she 
didn’t express it—as she stood by her hus- 
band’s side on the deck of the steamer, 
half an hour before they reached the 
wharf at New York. Six vears had 
elapsed between the scenes at Cadenabbia 
and their disembarkation in that city. 
Agatha knew that Macarthy would be on 
the wharf to meet them, and that he 
should be there alone was natural enough. 
But she had a prevision of their return 
with him—she also knew he expected that 

to the house, so narrow, but fortunately 
rather deep, in Thirty-seventh Street, in 
which such a happy trio had lived in the 
old days, before this unexpressed but none 
the less perceptible estrangement. As 
her marriage had taken place in Europe 
(Sir Rufus coming to her at Bologna, in 
the very midst of the Parliamentary ses 
sion, the moment he heard, by his sister, 
of her mother’s death: this was really 
the sign of devotion that had won her) 
as the ceremony of her nuptials, I say (it 
was a very quiet one), had been perform- 
ed in Paris, sothat herabsence from her na- 
tive land had had no intermission, she had 
not seen the house since she left it with 
her mother for that remedial pilgrimage 
in the course of which poor Mrs. Grice, 
travelling up from Rome in the spring, 
after herthird winter there (two had been so 
far from sufficing), was to succumb, from 
one day tothe other, to inflammation of the 
lungs. She saw ji overagain now, even be- 
fore she left the ship, and felt inadvanceall 
that it would imply to fin? Maearthy liv- 
ing there as a bachelor, struggling with 
New York servants, unaided and unre- 
lieved by the sister whose natural place 
might by many people have been thought 
to be the care of his establishment, as her 
natural reward would have been the hon- 
ors of such a position. Lady Chasemore 
was prepared to feel pang upon pang 
when she should perceive how much less 
comfortably he lived than he would have 
lived if she had not quitted him. She 


knew that their second cousins in Boston 
whose sense of duty was so terrible (ever 
her poor mother, who never had a thought 
for herself, used to try as much as poss 
ble to conceal her life from them), con 
sidered that she had, in a manner almost 
immoral, deserted him for the sake of a 
English title. When they went asho 
and drove home with Macarthy, Agatha 
received exactly the impression she had 
expected: her brother's life struck her a 
bare, ungarnished, helpless, socially and 
domestically speaking. He didn’t kno 
how to keep house, naturally, and in Ne 
York, unless one had a larger fortune 
than his, it was very difficult to do that 
sort of thing by deputy. But Lady Chas 
more made to her husband no further al 
lusion to the idea that he remained sing| 
out of perversity. The situation was too 
serious for that or for any other flippant 
speech. 

It was adelicate matter for the brothers 
in-law to spend two or three weeks to 
gether, not, however, because, when th 
moment for her own real decision cank 
Macarthy had protested in vivid words 
against her marriage. By the time he ai 
rived from America, after his mother’s 
death, the Englishman was in possession 
of the field, and it was too late to save her 
He had had the opportunity to show her 
kindness, for which her situation mad 
her extremely grateful—he had, indeed, 
rendered her services which Macarthy 
himself, though he knew they were the 
result of an interested purpose, could not 
but appreciate. When her brother met 
her in Paris he saw that she was already 
lost to him, she had ceased to struggle, 
she had accepted the fate of a Briton’s 
bride. It appeared that she was much in 
love with her Briton, and that was the 
end of it. Maearthy offered no opposi 
tion, and she would have liked it better 
if he had, as it would have given her a 
chance to put him in the wrong a little 
more than, formally at least, she had 
been able to do. He knew that she knew 
what he thought and how he felt, and 
there was no need of saying any more 
about it. No doubt he would not have 
accepted a sacrifice from her, even if sh: 
had been capable of making it (there 
were moments when it seemed to her that 
even at the last, if he had appealed to he: 
directly and with tenderness, she would 
have renounced); but it was none the less 
clear to her that he was deeply disappoint 
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d at her having found it in her heart to 
parate herself so utterly. And there 
as something in his whole attitude 
hich seemed to say that it was not only 
from him that she separated herself, but 
from all her fellow-countrymen. besides, 
ind from everything that was best and 
He regarded her 
riage as an abjuration, an apostasy, a 


kind of moral treachery. It was of no 


finest in American life 


ise to say to him that she was doing no 
thing original orextraordinary, to ask him 
if he didn’t know that in England, at the 
point things had come to, American wives 
were as thick as blackberries, so that if she 
were doing wrong she was doing wrong 
for he 
had an answer to such cheap arguments, 


with —well, almost the majority; 


an answer according to which it appeared 
that the American girls who had done 
what she was about to do were notorious 
ly poor specimens, the most frivolous and 
rattle-brained young persons in the coun 
try They had no conception of the 
creat meaning of American institutions, 
no appreciation of their birthright, and 
they were doubtless very worthy re 
cruits to a debauched and stultified aris 
The pity of Agatha’s desertion 
was that she had been meant for better 
things, she had appreciated her birthright, 
or, if she hadn't, it had not been the fault 
of a brother who had taken so much pains 
to form her mind and character. The 
sentiment of her nationality had been cul 
tivated in her; it was not a mere brute 


toerac y 


instinct or customary prejudice, but a re 
sponsibility, a faith, a religion. She was 
not a poor specimen, but a remarkably 
fine one: she was intelligent, she was 
clever, she was sensitive, she could under 
stand difficult things and feel great ones. 

Of course, 1n those davs of trouble, in 
Paris, when it was arranged that she 
should be married immediately (as if there 
had really been an engagement to Sir 
Rufus from the night before their flight 
from Cadenabbia), of course she had had 
a certain amount of talk with Macarthy 
about the matter, and at those moments 
she had almost wished to drive him to 
protest articulately, so that she might as 
explicitly reassure him, endeavor to bring 
him round. But he had never said to 
her personally what he had said to her 
mother at Cadenabbia—what her mo- 
ther, frightened and distressed, had im 
mediately repeated to her. The most he 
said was that he hoped she was conscious 
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of all the perfectly different and opposed 
things she and her husband would repre 
sent when they should tind themselves 
face to face. He hoped she had mea 
sured in advance the strain that might 
arise from the fact that in so many ways 
her good would be his evil, her white his 
black, and vice versa—the fact, in a word, 
that by birth, tradition, convictions, she 
was the product of a democratic society, 
while the very breath of Sir Rufus’s nos 
trils was the denial of human equality. 
She had replied, ** Oh yes, I have thought 
of everything’; but in reality she had 
not thought that she was, in any very 
aggressive manner, a democrat, or even 
that she had a representative function. 
She had not thought that Macarthy, in 
his innermost soul, was a democrat either: 
and she had even wondered what would 
happen if, in regard to some of those ley 
elling theories, he had suddenly keen 
taken at his word. She knew, however, 
that nothing would have made him more 
angry than to hint that anything could 
happen which would find him unprepared, 
and she was ashamed to repudiate the 
opinions, the general character, her bro 
ther attributed to her, to fall below the 
high standard he had set up for her. She 
had, moreover, no wish to do so. She 
was well aware that there were many 
things in English life that she shouldn't 
like, and she was never a more passion 
ate American than the day she married 
Sir Rufas Chasemore. 

To what extent she remained one, an 
observer of the deportment of this young 
lady would at first have had consider 
able difficulty in judging 
of the respective merits of the institu 


The question 


tions of the two countries came up very 
little in her life. Her husband had other 
things to think of than the great republic 
beyond the sea, and her horizon, social 
and political, became for the time exclu 
sively English. 
in politics and in administrative ques 
tions; but these things belonged wholly 
to the domestic field; they were embodied 
in big blue-books with terrible dry titles 
(Agatha had tried conscientiously to ac- 
quaint herself with the contents of some 
of them), which piled themselves up on 
the table of his library. The Conserva 
tives had come into power just after his 
marriage. and he had held honorable, 
though not supereminent, office. His 
duties had nothing to do with foreign re- 


Sir Rufus was immersed 
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lations; they were altogether of an eco 
nomical and statistieal kind He per 
formed them in a manner which showed, 
perhaps, that he was conscious of some 
justice in the reproach usually addressed 
to the Tories—the taunt that they always 
came to grief in the department of indus- 
try and finance. His wife was sufficient 
ly in his confidence to know how much 
he had it at heart to prove that a Con- 
servative administration could be strong 
on that side He never spoke to her of 
her own couatry—they had so many other 
things to talk about—but if there was no- 
thing in his behavior to betray the as 
sumption that she had given it up, so, on 
the other hand, there was nothing to show 
that he doubted of her having done so. 
What he had said about a woman's coun- 
try being her husband and children, her 
house and garden and visiting list, was 
very considerably verified; for it was cer- 
tain that her ladyship’s new career gave 
her, though she had no children, plenty 
of occupation. Even if it had not, how- 
ever, she would have found a good deal 
of work to her hand in loving her hus- 
band, which she continued to do with the 
most commendable zeal. He seemed to 
her a very magnificent person, and he 
didn’t bully her half so much as she ex- 
pected. There were times when it even 
occurred to her that he really didn’t bul- 
ly her enough, for she had always had 
an idea that it would be agreeable to be 
subjected to this probation by some one 
she should be very fond of. 

After they had been married a year he 
became a permanent official, in suecession 
to a gentleman who was made a peer on 
his retirement from the post to which Sir 
Rufus was appointed. This gave Lady 
Chasemore an opportunity to reflect that 
she might some day be a peeress, it being 
reasonable to suppose that the same re- 
ward would be meted out to her husband 
on the day on which, in the fulness of 
time and of credit, he also should retire. 
She was obliged to admit to herself that 
the reflection was unattended with any 
sense of horror; it exhilarated her indeed 
to the point of making her smile at the 
contingency of Macarthy’s finding him- 
self the brother of a member of the aris- 
tocracy. As a permanent official, her 
husband was supposed to have no active 
political opinions; but she could not flat- 
ter herself that she perceived any dimi- 
nution of his Conservative zeal. Even if 


she had, it would have made little differ 
ence, for it had not taken her long to dis 
cover that she had married into a tremen 
dous Tory ‘*set’—a set in which people 
took for granted she had feelings that 
she was not prepared to publish on the 
house-tops. It was scarcely worth while, 
however, to explain at length that she 
had not been brought up in that way 
partly because the people wouldn't have 
understood, and partly because really, af 
ter all, they didn't care. Of how little it 
was possible, in general, to care, her cu 
reer in England helped her gradually to 
discover. The people who cared least 
appeared to be those who were most con 
vineed that everything in the national 
life was going to the dogs. Lady Chase 
more was not struck with this tendency 
herself; but if she had been, the belief 
would have worried her more than it 
seemed to worry her friends. She liked 
most of them extremely, and thought 
them very kind, very easy to live with; 
but she liked London much better than 
the country, rejoiced much when her hus 
band’s new post added to the number of 
months he would have annually to spend 
there (they ended by being there as much 
as any one), and had grave doubts as to 
whether she would have been able to 
‘ stand” it if her lot had been cast among 
those members of her new circle who 
lived mainly on their acres. All the 
same, though what she had to bear she 
bore very easily, she indulged in a good 
deal of private meditation on some of the 
things that displeased and distressed her 
She didn’t always mention them to her 
husband, but she always intended to 
She desired he should not think that she 
swallowed his country whole, that she 
was stupidly undiscriminating. Of course 
he knew that she was not stupid, and of 
course, also, he knew that she could not 
fail to be painfully impressed by the mis 
ery and brutality of the British populace 
She had never, anywhere else, seen any 
thing like that. Of course, furthermore, 
she knew that Sir Rufus had given, and 
would give in the future, a great deal of 
thought to legislative measures directed 
to elevating gradually the condition of 
the lower orders. It came over Lady 
Chasemore at times that it would be well 
if some of these measures might arrive at 
maturity with as little delay as possible. 
The night before she quitted England 
with her husband they slept at a hotel 











Liverpool, in order to embark early 
the morrow. Sir Rufus went out to 
ittend to some business, and the evening 
ng very close, she sat at the window 
their sitting-room, looking out ona 
nd of square which stretched in front of 
hotel. The night was muggy, the win 
was open, and she was held there by 
horrible fascination. Dusky forms of 





iceand wretchedness moved about in the 
tuffy darkness, visions of grimy, half 

iked, whining beggary hovered before 
er, curses and the sound of blows came 
to her ears; there were young girls, frow 

vy and violent, who evidently were drunk, 
is every one seemed to be, more or less, 
which was little wonder, as four public- 
houses flared into the impure night, vis 
le from where Lady Chasemore sat, and 
they appeared to be gorged with custom- 
ers. half of whom were women. The im- 
pression came back to her that the hor- 
rible place had made upon her and upon 
ier mother when they landed in England 
vears before, and as she turned from the 
window she liked to think that she was 
going to a country where, at any rate, 
there would be less of that sort of thing. 
When her husband came in he said it 
was of course a beastly place, but much 
better than it used to be—which she was 
vlad to hear. She made some allusion to 
the confidence they might have that they 
should be treated to no such scenes as 
that in her country; whereupon he re- 
monstrated, jocosely expressing a hope 
that they should not be deprived of a 
glimpse of the celebrated American 
drinks and bar-room fights. 

It must be added that in New York he 
made of his brother-in-law no inquiry 
about these phenomena—-a reserve, a 
inagnanimity even, keenly appreciated by 
his wife. She appreciated altogether the 
manner in which he conducted himself 
during their visit to the United States, 
and felt that if she had not already known 
that she had married a perfect gentleman, 
the fact would now have been revealed to 
her. For she had to make up her mind 
to this, that after all (it was vain to shut 
one’s eyes to it) Sir Rufus personally 
didn’t like the United States: he didn't 
like them, yet he made an immense ef- 
fort to behave as if he did. She was 
grateful to him for that; it assuaged her 
nervousness (she was afraid there might 
be ‘‘seenes” if he should break out with 
some of his displeasures)—so grateful that 
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she almost forgot to be disappointed at 
the failure of her own original intent, to 
be distressed at seeing, or rather at guess 

ing (for he was reserved about it even to 
her), that a nearer view of American in 

stitutions had not had the etfeet which 
she once promised herself a nearer view 

should have. She had married him part 

ly to bring him over to an admiration of 
her country (she had never told any one 
this, for she was too proud to make the 
confidence to an English person, and if 
she had made it to an American, the an 

swer would have been so proinpt, ‘* What 
on earth does it signify what he thinks of 
it?” no one, of course, being obliged to un 

derstand that it might signify to her); she 
had united herself to Sir Rufus in this 
missionary spirit, and now not only did 
her proselyte prove unamenable, but the 
vanity of her enterprise became a fact of 
secondary importance. She wondered a 
little that she didn’t suffer more from it, 
and this is partly why she rejoiced that 
her husband kept most of his observations 
to himself: it gave her a pretext for not 
being ashamed. She had flattered herself 
before that in general he had the manners 
of a diplomatist (she did not suspect that 
this was not the opinion of all his con 

temporaries), and his behavior during the 
tirst few weeks at least of their stay in the 
Western world struck her as a triumph 
of diplomacy. She had really passed from 
earing whether he disliked American 
manners to caring primarily whether he 
showed he disliked them—a_ transition 
which, on her own side, she was very sen 
sible it was important to conceal from 
Macarthy. To love a man who could 
feel no tenderness for the order of things 
which had encompassed her early years, 
and had been intimately mixed with her 
growth, which was a part of the con- 
science, the piety, of many who had been 
most dear to her, and whose memory 
would be dear to her always—that was 
an irregularity which was, after all, shut 
up in her own breast, where she could 
trust her dignity to get, some way or oth- 
er, the upper hand of it. But to be point- 
ed at as having such a problem as that on 
one’s back was quite another affair; it 
was a kind of exposure of one’s sanctities, 
a surrender of private judgment. Lady 
Chasemore had by this time known her 
husband long enough to enter into the 
logic of his preferences; if he disliked or 
disapproved of what he saw in America, 
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his reasons for doing so had ceased to be 
aumystery. They were the very elements 
of his character, the joints and vertebra 
tion of his general creed. All the while 
she was absent from England with him 
(it was not very long, their whole tour, 
including the two voyages, being included 
in ten weeks) she knew more or less the 
impression that things would have made 
upon him; she knew that both in the gen 
erals and in the particulars American life 
would have gone against his grain, con 
tradicted his traditions, violated his taste. 
y 

All the same, he was determined to see 
it thoroughly, and this is doubtless one 
of the reasons why, after the first few 
days, she cherished the hope that they 
should be able to get off at the end with 
out any collision with Macarthy. Of 
course it was to be taken into account 
that Macarthy’s own behavior was much 
more that of a man of the world than 
she had ventured to hope. He appeared 
for the time almost to have smothered 
his national consciousness, which had al 
ways been so acute, and to have accepted 
his sister's perfidious alliance. She could 
see that he was delighted that she should 
be near him again—so delighted that he 
neglected to look for the signs of corrup 
tion in her, or to manifest any suspi 
cion that in facet. now that she was im- 
mersed in them again, she regarded her 
old associations with changed eyes. So, 
also, if she had not already been aware 
of how much Macarthy was a gentleman, 
she would have seen it from the way he 
rose to the occasion. Accordingly they 
were all superior people, and all was for 
the best, in Lady Chasemore’s simple 
creed Her brother asked her no ques 
tions whatever about her life in England, 
but his letters had already enlightened 
her as to his determination to avoid that 
topic. They had hitherto not contained 
a single inquiry on the subject of her 
occupations and pursuits, and if she had 
been domiciled in the moon he could not 
have indulged in less reference to public 
or private events in the British Islands. 
It was a tacit form of disapprobation of 
her being connected with that jmperti- 
nent corner of the globe; but it had never 
prevented her from giving him the full- 
est information on everything he didn't 
ask about. He never took up her allu- 
sions, and when she poured forth infor- 


mation to him now, in regard to matte: 
concerning her in her new home (o) 
these points she was wilfully copious and 
appealing), he listened with a sort of 
exaggerated dumb deference, as_ if 


were reciting a lesson, and he must sit 
quiet till she should come to the end 
Usually, when she stopped, he simply 
sighed, then directed the conversation to 
something as different as possible. It e 
idently pleased him, however, to see that 
she enjoved her native air and her tem 
porary reunion with some of her old fa 
miliars. This was a graceful inconsist 
ency on his part: it showed that he lad 
not completely given her up. Perhaps 
he thought Sir Rufus would die, and that 
in this case she would come back and live 
in New York. She was careful not t 
tell him that such a calculation was basi 
less, that with or without Sir Rufus sl 
should never be able to settle in her 
tive city as Lady Chasemore. He was 
scrupulously polite to Sir Rufus, and this 
personage asked Agatha why he never by 
any chance addressed him save by his t 
tle. She could see what her husband 
meant, but even in the privacy of the 
conjugal chamber she was loyal enough 
to Macarthy not to reply, ‘‘ Oh, it’s a me: 
cy he doesn’t say simply ‘Sir.’” 


) 


The English visitor was immensely ac 
tive; he desired to leave nothing unex 
plored, unattempted; lis purpose was to 
inspect institutions, to collect statistics, to 
talk with the principal people, to see the 
workings of the political machine, and 
Macarthy acquitted himself scrupulously, 
even zealously, in the way of giving him 
introductions and facilities. Lady Chas 
more reflected with pleasure that it was 
in her brother's power to do the honors 
of his native land very completely. She 
suspected, indeed, that as he didn’t like 
her husband (he couldn't like him, in spite 
of Sir Rufus’s now demeaning himself so 
sweetly), it was a relief to him to pass 
him on to others—to work him off, as it 
were, into penitentiaries and chambers of 
commerce. Sir Rufus’s frequent expedi 
tions to these establishments, and long 
interviews with local worthies of every 
kind, kept him constantly out of the 
house, and removed him from contact 
with his host, so that as Macarthy was 
extremely busy with his own profession 
(Sir Rufus was greatly struck with the 
way he worked; he had never seen a gen 
tleman work so hard, without any shoot 
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» or hunting or fishing), it may be said, 
igh it sounds odd, that the two men 

t very little direct! y—met scarcely more 
in in the evening, or, in other words, 
ivs in company. During the twenty 

s the Chasemores spent together in 

York they either dined out or were 
bers of a party given at home by 
rthv. and on these occasions Sir Ru 
is found plenty to talk about with his 

acquaintance, His wife flattered 

seit he Was liked, he was so hilarious 

d so easy. He had a most apprecia 

e manner, but she really wished some 
mes that he might have subdued his hi 
iritv a little; there were moments when 

perhaps it looked as if he took « very thing 
the United States as if it were more 
than all else amusing. She knew exact 
vy how it must privately affect Macarthy, 
is implication that it was merely a com 
‘al country; but, after all, it was not 
very easy to say how Macarthy would 
have preferred that a stranger, or that 
Sir Rufus in particular, should take the 
ereat republic. A cheerful view, yet un 
nged by the sense of drollery—that 
vould have been the right thing if it 
could have been arrived at. Atall events 
ind this was something gained), if Sir 
Rufus was in his heart a pessimist in re 
card to thine he didn't like, he was not 
superficially sardonic. And then he ask 
ed questions by the million; and what 
as curiosity but a homage / 
It will be inferred, and most correctly, 
iat Maecarthy Grice was not personally 
n any degree, for his brother-in-law, the 
showman of the exhibition. He caused 
him to be conducted, but he didn’t con 
duct him. He listened to his reports of 
vhat he had seen (it was at breakfast 
mainly that these fresh intimations 
dropped from Sir Rufus’s lips), with very 
much the same cold patience (as if he 

ere civilly forcing his attention) with 

hich he listened to Agatha’s persistent 
anecdotes of things that had happened to 
herin England. Of course, with Sir Ru 
fus, there could be no question of persist 
ence; he didn’t care whether Macarthy 
cared or not, and he didn't stick to this 
everlasting subject cf American institu 

ons either to entertain him or to enter 
tain himself—all he wanted was to lead 
on to further researches and discoveries. 
Macarthy always met him with the same 
response: ‘‘Oh, So-and-So is the man to 
tell you all about that. If you wish, I 
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will give you a letter to him.” Sir Ru 
fus always wished, and certainly Ma 
earthy wrote, a prodigious number of let 
Lers The inquiries and conclusions of his 
Visitor (so far as Sir Rufus indulged in 
the latter) all bore special ports; he was 
careful to commit himself to no crude ren- 
eralizations He had to remember that he 
had still the rest of the country to see, and 
after a little discussion (which was con 
fined lo Lady Chasemore and hit r hus 
band) it was decided that he should see 
it without his wife, who would await his 
return among her friends in New York. 
This arrangement was much to her taste, 
but it gives again the measure of the de 
gree to which she had renounced her 
early dream of interpreting the Western 
world to Sir Rufus. If she was not to be 
at his side at the moment, on the spot, of 
course she couldn't inte rpret he would 
get a tremendous start of her. In short, 
by staying quietly with Macarthy during 
his absence she almost gave up the great 
advantage she had hitherto had of know 
ing more about America than her hus 
band could. She liked, however, to feel 
that she was making a sacrifice—making 
one, indeed, both to Sir Rufus and to her 
brother. The idea of giving up some 
thing for Maearthy (she only wished it 
had been something more) did her great 
good—sweetened the period of her hus 
band’s absence 

The whole season had been splendid, 
but at this moment the golden days of the 
Indian summer descended upon the shin 
ing city, and steeped it in a kind of fra 
grant haze. For two or three weeks New 
York seemed to Lady Chasemore poetical ; 
the marble buildings looked yellow in the 
sleeping sunshine, and her native land ex 
hibited, for the oceasion, an atmosphere; 
vague memories came back to her of her 
younger vears, of things that had to do, 
somehow, with the blurred brightness of 
the late autumn in the country. She 
walked about, she walked irresponsibly 
for hours; she didn’t care, as she had to 
care in London. She met friends in the 
streets and turned and walked with them: 
and pleasures as simple as this acquired 
an exaggerated charm for her. She liked 
walking, and as an American girl had 
indulged the taste freely; but in London 
she had no time but to drive—besides 


which, there were other tiresome consid 
erations. Macarthy came home from his 
office earlier, and she went to meet him in 
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Washington Square, and walked up the 
Fifth Avenue with him in the rich after 
noon. It was many years since she had 
been in New York, and she found herself 
taking a kind of personal interest in 
changes and improvements. There were 
houses she used to know, where friends 
had lived in the old days, and where they 
lived no more (no one in New York seem- 
ed to her to live where they used to live), 
which reminded her of incidents she had 
long ago forgotten, which it pleased and 
touched her now to recall. Macartliy 
became very easy and sociable; he even 
asked her a few questions about her ar 
rangements and habits in England, and 
struck her (though she had never been 
particularly aware of it before) as hav- 
ing had an immense deal of American 
humor. On one oceasion he staid away 
from work altogether and took her up the 
Hudson, on the steamer, to West Point 
an excursion in which she found a pe 
culiar charm. Every day she lunched 
intimately with a dozen ladies at the 
house of one or other of them. 

In due time Sir Rufus returned from 
Canada, the Mississippi, the Rocky Moun 
tains, and California; he had achieved 
marvels in the way of traversing dis- 
tances and seeing manners and men with 
rapidity and facility. Everything had 
been settled in regard to their sailing for 
England almost directly after his return ; 
there were only to be two more days in 
New York, then a rush to Boston, follow- 
ed by another rush to Philadelphia and 
Washington. Macarthy made no inquiry 
whatever of his brother-in-law touching 
his impression of the great West; he didn’t 
even ask him if he had been favorably 
impressed with Canada. There would 
not have been much opportunity, howev 
er, for Sir Rufus, on his side, was ex- 
tremely occupied with the last things he 
had to do. He had not even time, as 
yet, to impart his impressions to his wife, 
and she forbore to interrogate him, feel 
ing that the voyage close at hand would 
afford abundant leisure for the history of 
his adventures. For the moment almost 
the only light that he threw upon them 
was by saying to Agatha (not before Ma- 
carthy) that it was a pleasure to him to 
see a handsome woman again, as he had 
not had that satisfaction in the course of 
his travels. Lady Chasemore wondered, 
exclaimed, protested, and elicited the dec- 
laration that, to his sense, and in the in- 


terior at least, the beauty of the women 
was, like a great many other things, 
gigantic American fraud. Sir Rufus ha 
looked for it in vain—he went so far as 
to say that he had, in the course of ex 
tensive wanderings about the world, see) 
no female type on the whole less to his 
taste than that of the ladies in whose so 
ciety, in hundreds (there was no paucity 
of specimens), in the long, hot, heaving 
trains, he had traversed a large part of 
the American continent. His wife in 
quired whether by chance he preferred 
the young persons they had (or at least 
she had) observed at Liverpool the night 
before their departure; to which he 
plied that they were no doubt sad crea 
tures, but that the looks of the woman 
mattered only so long as one lived wit 
her, and he didn’t live, and never should 
live, with the daughters of that grimy 
seaport. With the women in the Ame 
ican cars he had been living—oh, tre 
mendously! and they were deucedly 
plain. Thereupon Lady Chasemore wish 
ed to know whether he didn’t think Mrs 
Eugene had beauty, and Mrs. Ripley, and 
her sister Mrs. Redwood, and Mrs. Lone 
and several other ornaments of the so 
ciety in which they had mingled during 
their stay in New York. ‘ Mrs. Eugen: 
is Mrs. Eugene, and Mrs. Redwood is Mrs 
Redwood,” Sir Rufus retorted; ‘* but th 
women in the cars weren't either, and al! 
the women I saw were like the women in 
the cars.” ‘* Well, there may be som: 
thing in the cars,” said Lady Chasemore 
pensively; and she mentioned that it was 
very odd that during her husband's ab 
sence, as she roamed about New York 
she should have made precisely the oppo 
site reflection, and been struck with th: 
number of pretty faces. ‘*Oh, pretty 
faces, pretty faces, I dare say!’ But Sir 
Rufus had no time to develop this vagui 
rejoinder. 

When they came back from Washing 
ton to sail, Agatha told her brother that 
he was going to write a book about Amer 
ica; it was for this he had made so many 
inquiries and taken so many notes. She 
hadn’t known it before; it was only while 
they were in Washington that he told her 
he had made up his mind to it. Some 
thing he saw or heard in Washington 
appeared to have brought this resolution 
to a point. Lady Chasemore privatel) 
thought it rather a formidable fact; he: 
husband had startled her a good deal in 








announciny his intention. She had said, 
Of course it will be friendly—you'll say 
e things?’ And he had replied, ** My 
or child, they will abuse me like a 
ckpocket.” This had scarcely been re 
ssuring, and she had had it at heart to 
the question further, in the train, 

they left Washington. But as it 
yppened, in the train, all the way, Sir 
Rufus was engaged in conversation with 





Democratic Representative, whom he 
had picked up she didn’t know how—very 
certain he hadn’t met him at any respect 
ible house in Washington. They sat in 
front of her in the ear, with their heads 
ilmost touching, and although she was a 
better American than her husband, she 
shouldn't have liked hers to be so close 
to that of the Democratic Representative. 
Now of course she knew that Sir Rufus 

is taking in material forhisbook. This 
idea made her uncomfortable, and she 
would have liked immensely to separate 
111 


1 from his companion—slhe scarcely 
new why, after all, except that she 
couldn't believe the Representative repre- 
sented anything very nice. She promised 
ierself to ascertain thoroughly, after they 
should be comfortably settled in the ship, 
the animus with which the book was to be 
vrilten, She was a very good sailor, and 
she liked to talk at sea; there her husband 
vould not be able to escape from her, and 
she foresaw the manner in which she 
should eatechise him. It exercised her 
greatly in advance, and she was more agi- 
tated than she could easily have express- 
ed by the whole question of the book. 
Meanwhile, however, she was careful not 
to show her agitation to Macarthy. She 
referred to her husband's project as casual- 
ly as possible, and the reason she referred 
to it was that this seemed more loyal 
more loyal to Maecarthy. If the book, 
when written, should attract attention by 
the severity of its criticism (and that by 
many qualities it would attract attention 
of the widest character Lady Chasemore 
could not doubt), she should feel more 
easy not to have had the air of concealing 
from her brother that such a work was in 
preparation, which would also be the air 
of having a bad conscience about it. It 
was to prove (both to herself and Macar- 
thy) that she had a good conscience that 
she told him of Sir Rufus’s design. The 
habit of detachment from matters con- 
nected with his brother-in-law’s activity 
was strong in him, nevertheless he was 
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not able to repress some sign of emotion 

he flushed very perceptibly. Quickly, 
however, he recovered his appearance of 
considering that the circumstance was one 
in which he could not hope to interest 
himself much: though the next moment 
he observ “dd, W ith acertain Lnconsequence, 
‘I am rather sorry to hear it.” 

‘**Why are you sorry?” asked Agatha. 
She was surprised, and indeed gratified, 
that he should commit himself even so 


What she had 


supposed he would say, if he should say 


far as to express regret. 


anything, was that he was obliged to her 
for the information, but that if it was 
given him with any expectation that he 
might be induced to read the book, he 
must really let her know that such an ex 
pectation was positively vain. Sir Ru 
fus’s printed ideas could have no more 
value for him than his spoken ones. 

‘Well, it will be rather disagreeable 
for you,” he said, in answer to her ques- 
tion. ‘Unless, indeed, you don’t care 
what he says.” 

‘* But I do care 
to be very able. 


The book will be sure 
Do you mean if it should 
be severe—that would be disagreeable for 
me? Very certainly it would; it would 
put me ina false, in a ridiculous, position, 
and I don’t see how I should bear it,” 
Lady Clhasemore went on, feeling that her 
candor was generous, and wishing it to 
be. ‘But Isha’n’'t allow it to be severe. 
To prevent that, if it’s necessary, I will 
write every word of it myself.” 

She laughed as she made this declara- 
tion, but there was nothing in Macarthy’s 
face to show that he could lend himself to 
a mirthful treatment of the question. ‘‘] 
think an Englishman had better look at 
home,” he said, ‘‘and if he does so I don't 
easily see how the occupation should leave 
him any leisure or any assurance for 
reading lectures to other nations. The 
self-complacency of your husband's coun 
trymen is colossal and imperturbable. 
Still, with the tight place they find them 
selves in to-day, and with the judgment 
of the rest of the world upon them being 
what it is, it's grotesque to see them still 
sitting in their old judgment-seat, and 
pronouncing upon the shortcomings of 
people who are full of the life that has 
so long since left them.” Macarthy Grice 
spoke slowly, mildly, with a certain dry 
ness, as if he were delivering himself once 
for all, and would not return to the sub 
ject. 





The quietness of his manner made 
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the words solemn for his sister, and she 
stared at him a moment, wondering, as if 


} 
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they pointed to strange things, which she 
had hitherto but imperfectly apprehended. 
“The judgment of the rest of the world 

it is that?” 


‘Why, that they are simply finished; 
that they don't count.” 
Oh, a nation must count which pro 


duces such men as my husband,” Agatha 
rejoined, with another laugh. Macarthy 
was on the point of retorting that it count 
ed as the laughing-stock of the world (that, 
of course, Was something), but he check- 
ed himst Lf and she, moreover, checked 


him by going on: ‘* Why, Macarthy, you 
ought to come out with a book yourself 
about the English You would steal my 
husband's thunder.” 

Nothing would induce me to do any 
thing of the sort; I pity them too much.” 

You pity them!’ Lady Chasemore 
exclaimed. ‘It would amuse my hus 
band to hear that.” 

‘Very likely, and it would be exactly 
a proof of what is so pitiable the contrast 
between their gross pretensions and the 
real facts of their condition. They have 
pressing upon them at once every prob 
lem, every source of weakness, every dan 
ger, that can threaten the life of a people, 
and they have nothing to meet the situa 
tion with but their classie stupidity.” 

Well, that has been useful to them 
before,” said Lady Chasemore, smiling. 
Her smile was a little foreed, and she col- 
ored, as her brother had done when she 
first spoke to him. She found it impossi- 
ble not to be impressed by what he said, 
and vet she was vexed that she was, be 
cause she didn't wish to be. 

He looked at her as if he saw some 
warning in her face, and continued : 
‘**Exeuse my going so far. In this last 
month that we have spent together, so 
happily for me, I had almost forgotten 
that you are one of them.” 

Lady Chasemore said nothing, and she 
didn't deny that she was one of them. If 
her husband’s country was denounced 
after all, he hadn’t written his book yet 
she felt as if this would be a repudiation of 
one of the responsibilities she had taken in 
marrying him. 

VI 

The postman was at the door in Grosve- 
nor Crescent when she came back from 
her drive; the servant took the letters 
from his hand as she passed into the 


house. In the hall she stopped to. see 
which of the letters were for her: the but 
ler gave her two, and retained those that 
were for Sir Rufus. She asked him what 
orders Sir Rufus had given about his let 
ters, and he replied that they were to b 
forwarded up to the following night 
This applied only to letters, not to pares 
pamphlets, and books. ‘* But would 


wish this to go, my lady ?” the man asked 
holding up a small packet; he added that 
it appeared to be a kind of documen 
She took it from him; her eye had caught 
a hame printed on the wrapper, and 
though she made no great profession « 
literature she recognized the name as th 
of a distinguished publisher, and the pac 
et as a roll of proof-sheets. She turned 
it up and down while the servant waited 
it had quite a different look from thi 
bundles of printed official papers which 
the postman was perpetually leay ing, and 
which, when she scanned the array on thie 
hall table in her own interest, she reeoe 
nized even at a distance. They were cer 
tainly the sheets, at least the first, of he: 
husband’s book—those of which he had 
said to her, on the steamer, on the wa 
back from New York a year before, ** My 
dear child, when I tell you that you shal 
see them—every page of them—that yo 
shall have complete control of them! 
Since she was to have complete control ol 
them, she began with telling the butler not 
to forward them—to lay them on the ha 
table. She went upstairs to dress—sh 
was dining out in her husband's absen 
and when she came down to re-ente 
her carriage, she saw the packet lying 
where it had been placed. So many 
months had passed that she had ended by 
forgetting that the book was on the stocks 
nothing had happened to remind her of 
it. She had believed, indeed, that it was 
not on the stocks, and even that the pro 
ject would die a natural death. Sir Rufus 
would have no time to carry it out—hi 
had returned from America to find him 
self more than ever immersed in officia 
work—and if he didn’t put his hand to it 
within two or three years, at the very 
most, he would never do so at all, for h 
would have lost the freshness of his im 
pressions, on which the success of thi 
whole thing would depend. He had his 
notes, of course, but none the less a delay 
would be fatal to the production of the 
volume (it was to be only a volume, and 
not a big one), inasmuch as by the time it 
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ild be published it would have to en 
inter the objection that everything 
wnged in America in two or three years, 

no one wanted to know anything 
it a dead past 

Such had been the reflections with 

ch Lady Chasemore consoled herself 

the results of those inquiries she had 
omised herself in New York to make 

en once she should be ensconced in a 
. chair by her husband's side, and which 

had in fact made, to her no small dis 
mposure. Meanwhile, apparently, he 

id stolen a march upon her, he had put 

s hand to The Modern Warning (that 
vas to be the title, as she had learned on 
he ship), he had worked at it in his odd 
ours, he had sent it to the printers, and 
ere were the first-fruits of it. Had he 
iad a bad conscience about it was that 
the reason he had been so quiet? She 
didn’t believe much in his bad conscience, 
for he had been tremendously, formidably 
explicit when they talked the matter over ; 
had let her know as fully as possible what 
he intended to do. Then it was that he 
relieved himself, that in the long, unoccu- 
pied hours of their fine voyage (he was 
n wonderful ‘* form” at sea) he took her 
into the confidence of his real impressions 

made her understand how things had 
struck him in the United States. They 
had not struck him well; oh no, they had 
not struck him well at all! But at least 
he had prepared her, and therefore, since 
then, he had nothing to hide. It was 
doubtless an accident that he appeared to 
have kept his work away from her, for 
sometimes, in other cases, he had paid her 
intelligence the compliment (was it not 
for that, in part, he had married her ?) of 
supposing that she could enter intoit. It 
was probable that in this case he had 
wanted first to see for himself how his 
chapters would look in print. Very like 
ly, even, he had not written the whole 
book, nor even half of it; he had only 
written the opening pages, and had them 
‘set up”: she remembered to have heard 
him speak of that as a very convenient 
system. It would be very convenient for 
her as well, and she should also be made 
interested in seeing how they looked. 
On the table, in their neat little packet, 
they seemed half to solicit her, half to 
warn her off. 

They were still there, of course, when 
she came back from her dinner, and this 
time she took possession of them. She 
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carried them upstairs, and in her dress 

ing-room, when she had been left alone, 

in her wrapper, she sat down with them 

under the lamp. The packet lay in her 
lap a long time, however, before she de 

cided to detach the envelop Her hesi 

tation came not from her feeling in any 
degree that this roll of printed sheets had 
the sanctity of a letter, a seal that she 
might not discreetly break, but from an 
insurmountable nervousness as to what 
she might find within. She sat there for 
an hour, with her head resting on the 
back of her chair, and her eyes closed; but 
she had not fallen asleep; Lady Chase- 
more was very wide-awake indeed. She 
was living for the moment in a kind of 
concentration of memory, thinking over 
everything that had fallen from her hus- 
band’s lips after he began, as I have said, 
to relieve himself. It turned out that 
the opinion he had formed of the order 
of society in the United States was even 
less favorable than she had reason to fear. 
There were not many things of which he 
had thought well, and the few exceptions 
related to the matters that were the most 
characteristic of the country, not idiosy n- 
ecrasies of American life. The idiosyn 

crasies he had held to be one and all de 

testable. The whole spectacle was a co 

lossal warning, a consummate illustration 
of the horrors of democracy. The only 
thing that had saved the misbegotten re 

public as yet was its margin, its geo 

graphical vastness; but that was now dis 

counted and exhausted. For the rest, ev- 
ery democratic vice was in the ascendant, 
and could be studied there sur le vif; he 
couldn't be too thankful that he had not 
delayed longer to go over and study it. 
He had come back with a head full of les 
sons and a heart fired with the resolve to 
enforce them upon his own people, who, 
as Agatha knew, had begun to move in 
the same Jamentable direction. As she 
listened to him she perceived the mistake 
she had made in not going to the West 
with him, for it was from that part of 
the country that he had drawn his most 
formidable anecdotes and examples. Of 
these he produced a terrific array; he 
spoke by book, he overflowed with facts 
and figures, and his wife felt herself sub- 
merged by the deep, bitter waters. She 
even felt what a pity it was that she had 
not dragged him away from that common 
little Congressman whom he had stuck 
to so in the train coming from Washing- 
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ton; yet it didn’t matter—a little more or 
a little less—the whole affair had rubbed 
him so the wrong way, exasperated his 
taste, confounded his traditions. He 
proved to have disliked quite unspeak 
ably things that she supposed he liked, to 
have suffered acutely on occasions when 
she thought he was really pleased. It 
would appear that there had been no oe 
casion, except once, sitting at dinner be 
tween Mrs. Redwood and Mrs. Eugene, 
when he was really pleased. Even his 
long chat with the Pennsylvania Con 
gressman had made him almost ill at the 
time. His wife could be none the less 
struck with the ability which had enabled 
him to master so much knowledge in so 
short a time; he had not only gobbled up 
facts, he had arranged them in a magni- 
ficent order, and she was proud of his be- 
ing so clever, even when he made her 
bleed by the way he talked. He had had 
no intention whatever of this, and he was 
as much surprised as touched when she 
broke out into a passionate appeal to him 
not to publish such horrible misrepresen 
tations. She defended her country with 
exaltation, and so far as was possible in 
the face of his own flood of statistics, of 
anecdotes of *‘lobbying,” of the corrup 
tion of public life, for which she was un- 
prepared, endeavoring to gainsay him in 
the particulars as well as in the generals. 
She maintained that he had seen every 
thing wrong, seen it through the distor 
tion of prejudice, of a hostile tempera- 
ment, in the light—or rather in the dark- 
ness—of wishing to find weapons to worry 
in England the opposite party. Of course 
America had its faults, but on the whole 
it was a much finer country than any oth- 
er, finer even than his clumsy, congested 
old England, where there was plenty to do 
to sweep the house clean, if he would give 
a little more of his time to that. Seandals 
for scandals she had heard more since she 
came to England than all the years she 
had lived at home. She didn’t quote Ma- 
carthy to him (she had reasons for not 
doing so), but something of the spirit of 
Macarthy flamed up in her as she spoke. 
Sir Rufus smiled at her vehemence; he 
took it in perfectly good part, though it 
evidently left him not a little astonished. 
He had forgotten that America was hers 
that she had any allegiance but the al- 
legiance of her marriage. He had made 
her his own, and being the intense Eng- 
lishman that he was, it had never occurred 


to him to doubt that she now partook « 
his quality in the same degree as himsel| 
He had assimilated her, as it were, con 
pletely, and he had assumed that she ha 
also assimilated him, and his country wit 

him—a process which would have for it 

consequence that the other country. th: 
ugly, vulgar, superfluous one, would be 

as he mentally phrased it to himself 

‘*shunted.” That it hadn't been was th: 
proof of a rather morbid sensibility, which 
tenderness and time would still assuage 

Sir Rufus was tender, he reassured his 
wife on the spot, in the first place by tel 

ing her that she knew nothing whateve: 
about the United States (it was astonish 
ing how little many of the people in thi 
country itself knew about them), and in 
the second by promising her that he would 
not print a word to which her approva 

should not be expressly given. She should 
countersign every page before it went to 
press, and none should leave the hous 
without her wvisé. She wished to know 
if he possibly could have forgotten—so 
strange would it be—that she had told 
him long age at Cadenabbia how horri 
ble it would be to her to find herself mai 

ried to a man harboring evil thoughts of 
her father-land. He remembered this dec 
laration perfectly, and others that had fo] 
lowed it, but was prepared to ask if sli 

on her side, recollected giving him notic: 
that she should convert him into an ad 
mirer of transatlantic peculiarities. She 
had had an excellent opportunity, but shi 
had not carried out her plan. He had been 
passive in her hands, she could have done 
what she liked with him (hadn’t he offer 
ed, that night by the lake of Como, to 
throw up his career and go and live witli 
her in some beastly American town ? and 
he had really meant it—upon His honor 
he had!), so that if the conversion hadn't 
come off, whose fault was it but hers 

She hadn't gone to work with any sort of 
earnestness. At all events, now it was 
too late; he had seen for himself—the im 
pression was made. Two points wer 
vivid beyond the others in Lady Chase 
more’s evocation of the scene on the ship 
one was her husband's insistence on th 
fact that he had not the smallest animos 
ity to the American people, but had only 
his own English brothers in view, wished 
only to protect and save them, to point a 
certain moral as it never had been point 
ed before; the other was his pledge that 
nothing should be made public without 
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“MY DEAR GIRL, DO YOU THINK ME AN AWFUL BRUTE? 


her assent. As at last she broke the en- 
velop of the packet in her lap she wonder- 
ed how much she should find to assent to. 
More, perhaps, than a third person, judg- 
ng the ease, would have expected; for af 
ter what had passed between them, Sir Ru 
fus must have taken great pains to tone 
down his opinions—or at least the expres 
sion of them. 
VIL. 

He came back to Grosvenor Place the 
next evening, very late, and on asking for 
his wife, was told that she was in her apart- 
ments. He was furthermore informed 


that she was to have dined out, but had 
given it up, countermanding the carriage 
at the last moment, and despatching a 
note instead. On Sir Rufus asking if she 
were ill, it was added that she had seemed 
rather poorly, and had not left the house 
since the day before. A minute later he 
found her in her own sitting-room, where 
she appeared to have been walking up and 
down. She stopped when he entered, and 
stood there, looking at him; she was in 
her dressing-gown, very pale, and she re 
ceived him without asmile. He went upto 
her, kissed her, saw something strange in 
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her eyes, and asked, with eagerness, if she 
had been suffering ‘Yes, yes,” she said, 


‘but I have not been ill,” 


and the next 
moment flung herself upon his neck and 
buried her face there, sobbing, yet at the 
same time stifling her sobs. Inarticulate 
with them, and it 
was not till after a moment he understood 
that she was saying, ‘‘How could you ? 
ah, how could He failed to un- 
derstand her allusion, and while he was 
still in the dark, 


words were mingled 


you ?” 


she recovered herself and 
broke away from him. She went quick 
ly to a drawer and possessed herself of 
some papers, which she held out to him, 
this time without meeting his 
‘Please take them away 
forever. 


eyes. 
take them away 
It's your book 
the printers 


the things from 
I saw them on the table—I 
guessed what they were—I opened them 
I read them—I read them. 
take them away.” 


to see Please 

He had by this time become aware that, 
even though she had flung herself upon 
his breast, his wife was animated by a 
spirit of the deepest reproach, an exquisite 
sense of injury. When he first saw the 
papers he did not recognize his book: it 
had not been in his mind. Hetook them 
from her with an exclamation of wonder, 
accompanied by a laugh which was meant 
in kindness, and turned them over, glan- 
cing at page after page. Disconcerted as 
he was at the condition in which Agatha 
presented herself, he was still accessible 
to that agreeable titillation which a man 
feels on seeing his prose, and still more 
his verse, “‘set up.” Sir Rufus had been 
quoted and reported by the newspapers, 
and had put into circulation several little 
pamphlets, but this was his first contribu 
tion to the regular literature of his coun- 
try, and his publishers had given him a 
very handsome page. Its striking beauty 
held him a moment, then his eyes passed 
back to his wife, who, with 
cold. wounded air, 


her grand, 
very hand 
‘My dear girl, do you think me 
an awful brute? have I made you ill?” he 
asked He declared that he had no idea 
that he had gone so far as to shock her; 
he had left out such a lot; he had tried to 
he had 
But he 
into a state; he 
would go over the whole thing with her 
if she liked 
require. 


was also 


some 


keep the sting out of everything; 
made it all butter and honey. 
begged her not to get 


make any changes she should 
It would spoil the book, but he 
would rather do that than spoil her love- 
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ly temper. It was in 


a highly jocular 
manner that he made this allusion to he; 
temper, and it was impressed upon lhe 


that he was not too much discomposed b 
her discomposure to be able to joke ~ 
took notice of two things: the first o 
which was that he had a perfectly goo: 
conscience, and that no accusing eye that 
might have been turned upon him wou 

have made him change color. He liad 
no sense that he had broken faith with 
her, and he really thought his horribk 
book was very mild. He spoke the sim 
ple truth in saying that for her sake hy 
had endeavored to qualify his strictures 
and strange as it might appear, he honest 
ly believed he had succeeded. Later, at 
other times, Agatha wondered what li 
would have written if he had felt hims« 

free. What she observed in the second 
place was that though he saw she was 
much upset, he didn’t in the least sound 
the depth of her distress, or, as she hersel| 
would have said, of her shame. He mn 

er would—he never would; he couldn't 
enter into her feelings, because he couldn't 
believe in them; they could only strik 
him as exaggerated and factitious. HH: 
had given her a country, a magnificent 
one, and why in the name of common 
sense was she making him a scene about 
With the simplest form of the 
national consciousness a woman had mor 


another ? 


than the tenor of the feminine existenc: 
and the scope of her responsibilities dé 
manded: what, therefore, was this morbid 
fancy of his wife’s to give it in her own 
ease an indefinite extension ? 

When he accused her of being morbid 
it was very simple for her to deny it ut 
terly, and to express her astonishment at 
his being able to allow so little for he 
just susceptibility. He couldn't take 
seriously that she had American feelings 
he couldn't believe that it would make a 
terrible difference in her happiness to go 
about the world as the wife, the cynical 
consenting wife, of the author of a blow 
dealt with that brutality at a breast to 
which she owed filial honor. She didn’ 
to him that she should never hol 
her head up before Macarthy again (he) 
strength had been that hitherto, as against 
Macarthy, she was perfectly straight), but 


say 


it was ina great degree the prefigurement 
of her brother's cold, life-long scorn that 
had kindled in her, while she awaited he 
husband's return, the passion with whic 

she now protested. 


He would never rea 
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Modern Warning, but he would hear 
ibout it, he would meet it in the news 
the 
the worst 


talk : 
es of the air would distil 


ers, In every one’s very 
ves into his ear, and make the scandal 
the participation 
Heaven 

thought of the month of renewed ten 


even greater than 


knew it would deserve to be 
ness, of happy, pure impressions, that 
had spent a year before in the midst 
\merican kindness and memories more 
nocent than her visions of to-dav, and 
effect of this retrospect was galling in 
Shame 
She repeated that word to Sir 
a tone which made him stare, 
s if it dawned upon him that her reason 
That 
ould attach itself to his wife in conse 
ot 


dea that he had to make avery consider 


face of her possible shame 
ime 
Rufus in 


as perhaps deserting her. shame 


juence any behavior of his was an 


ible effort to embrace, and while his can 
dor betrayed it, his wife was touched, even 
through her resentment, by seeing that 
He thought 
was strangely unreasonable, but he 


she had not made him angry. 
was determined not, on his own side, to 
fall into that vice. 
Macarthy, because Sir Rufus had accused 


She was silent about 


her before her marriage of being afraid 
resolved never 
taunt: but 
further between 
them she reminded her husband that she 
had Irish blood. the blood of the people, 
n her veins, and that he must take that 
nto account in measuring the provocation 


of him, and she had then 


iain to incur such a before 


things had gone much 


he might think it safe to heap upon her. 
She was far from being a fanatie on this 
subject, as he knew, but when America 
was made out to be an object of holy hor 
ror to England, she could not 
but remember that millions of her Celtic 


cousins had found refuge there from the 
} 


virtuous 


lessed English dispensation,and be struck 
with his recklessness in challenging com 
parisons which were better left to sleep 
When his wife began to represent her 
self as Irish, Sir Rufus evidently thought 
her ‘Soff her head” indeed; it the 
first he had heard of it com 
municated the mystic fact to him on the 
lake of Como. Nevertheless he argued 
with her for half an hour as if she were 
sane, and before they separated he made 
her a liberal concession, such as only a per 
fectly lucid mind would be able to appre 
ciate. 


was 


since she 


This was a simple indulgence, at 
the end of their midnight discussion; it 
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was not dictated by any recognition of his 


having been unjust; for though his, wife 


reiterated this charge, with a tire 
in her eyes which made them more beau 
tiful than he had them, he 


took his stand, in his own stubborn opin 


sacred 


ever known 
ion, too firmly upon piles of evidence, rev 
elations of political fraud and corruption, 
and the ** whole tone of the newspapers” to 
speak only of that. He remarked to her 
that, clearly, he must simply give way to 
her opposition If she were going to suf 
fer so inordinately, it settled the question 
The book should not be published, and 
they would say about it He 
would put it away, he would burn it up, 
and The Mode ri Warning should be as if 
ithad never been. Amen! amen! Lady 
Chasemore aecepted this sacrifice with 


no more 


eagerness, although her husband (it must 
be added) did not fail Lo place before her 
He didn't 
lose his temper, he was not petulant nor 
spiteful, he didn’t throw 


the exceeding greatness of it 


up his project 
and his vision of literary distinction in a 
hutf; but he called her attention very viv 
idly and solemnly to the fact that in de 
ferring to the feelings she so uncompro 
misingly expressed he renounced thedream 
of rendering a signal service to his coun 


try. There was acertain bitterness in his 


smile as he told her that her wish was the 
only thing in the world that could have 
made him throw away such a golden op 


portunity. The rest of his life would 
never offer him such another; but patriot 
ism might go to the dogs if only it were 
settled that she shouldn't have a grudge 
He didn’t care what became of poor old 
England, if once that precious result were 
obtained ; poor old England might pursue 
impure delusions and rattle down hill as 
fast as she chose, for want of the word his 
voice would have spoken—really inspired, 
as he held it to be, by the justice of his 
cause. 

Lady Chasemore flattered herself that 
they did not part that night in acrimony ; 
there was nothing of this in the long kiss 
which she took from her husband’s lips 
with wet eyes, with a grateful, comprehen 
sive murmur. t seemed to her that no 
thing could be fairer or finer than their 
mutual confidence; her husband’s conces 
sion was gallant in the extreme; but even 
more than this was it impressed upon her 
that her own affection was perfect, since 
it could accept such a renunciation with 
out a fear of the after-taste. She had 
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been in love with Sir Rufus from the day 
ht her hand at Cadenabbia, but 


she was never so much in love with him 


as during the weeks that immediately 


followed his withdrawal of his book It 

is agreed between them that ne ither of 
weak of the circumstance 
iain, but she at least, in private devoted 
in immense deal of meditation to it. It 
ive her a tremendous re prieve, lifted a 
nightmare otf her breast, and that, in turn, 
ive her freedom to reflect that probably 
few men would have made such a grace 
‘ul surrender. She wanted him to un 
derstand, or at any rate she wanted to un 
derstand herself, that in all its particulars 
too she thoroughly appreciated it; if he 
really couldn't conceive how she could 
feel as she did, it was all the more gener 
ous of him to comply blindly, to take her 
it her word, little as he could make of it. 
[It did not become less obvious to Lady 
(‘hasemore, but quite the contrary, as 
the weeks went on, that The Modern 
Warning would have been a masterpiece 
of its class In her room, that evening, 
her husband had told her that the best of 
him, intellectually, had gone into it, that 
he believed he had uttered certain truths 
here as they never would be uttered again 
contributed his grain of gold to the lim 
ited sum of human wisdom. He had done 
something to help his country, and then 

to please her—he had undone it. Above 
all it was delightful to her that he had not 
been sullen or rancorous about it, that he 
didn't make her pay for his magnanimity. 
He didn’t sigh or scowl, or take on the air 
of a domestic martyr; he came and went 
with his usual step and his usual smile, 
and remained to all appearance the same 
fresh-colored, decided, accomplished high 
official 

Therefore it is that I find it difficult to 
explain how it was that Lady Chasemore 
beean to feel at the end of a few months 
that their difficulties had, after all, not be 
come the mere reminiscence of a flurry, 
making present security more deep. 
What if the flurry continued, impalpa 
biv, insidiously, under the surface? She 
thought there had been no change, but 
now she suspected that there was at least a 
ditference She had read Tennyson, and 
she knew the famous phrase about the 
little rift within the lute. It came back 
to her with a larger meaning, it haunted 
her at last, and she asked herself whether, 


when she accepted her husband's relin 
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quishment, it had been her happiness 
his that she staked and threw away 
the light of this fear she struck herself 
having lived in a fool's paradise a m 
fortune from which sie had ever pra 


to be delivered. She wanted in every s 





iation to know the worst, and in this « 
she had not known it; at least she kne 

it only now, in the shape of the for 
dable fact that Sir Rufus’s outward go 
manners misre presented his real reaction 
\t present she began, anxiously, broo 
ingly, to take this reaction for granted 
and to see signs of it in the very thing 
which she had regarded at first as sic 
of resignation. She secretly watched 
face; she privately counted his words 
When she began to do this it was no ve) 
long time before she made up her mind 
that the latter had become much fewe) 
that Sir Rufus talked to her very mu 
le SS than he had done of old. He Look ! 
revenge, but he was cold, and in his col 
ness there was something horribly in 
table. He looked at her less and less 
whereas formerly his eyes had had 1 
more agreeable occupation, She tried t 
teach herself that her suspicions were wo 
ven of air, and were an injury to a jus 
man’s character; she remembered that Si: 
Rufus had told her she was morbid, and 
if the charge had not been true at the 
time, it might very well betruenow. But 
the effect of this reflection was only to 
suggest to her that Sir Rufus himself was 
morbid, and that her behavior had mad 
him so It was the last thine that would 
be in his nature, but she had subjecte 
that nature to a most unnatural strail 
He was feeling it now; he was feeling 
that he had failed in the duty of a goo 
citizen: a good citizen being what he had 
ever most earnestly proposed to himse 
to be Lady Chasemore pictured to hei 
self that his cheek burned for this whe 
it was turned away from her—that li 
cround his teeth with shame in the wate 
es of the night Then it came over he: 
with unspeakable bitterness that there ha 
been no real solution of their difficulty 
that it was too great to be settled by 
simple an arrangement as that—an a 
rangement too primitive for a complicat: 
world. Nothing was less simple than 
bury one’s gold and live without the 
terest. Itis a singular circumstance, ai 
suggesting perhaps a perversion of the in 


agination under the influence of distres 
but Lady Chasemore at this time foun 
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f thinkine with a kind of baffled 


¢ 
oO 


an 


the merits of The Modern Warn 
literary composition, a political 
It would have been dreadful for 
at least it would have been su 
d that was what was, naturally 


present to the defeated author as 


ssed through the sleepless hours Shie 
rmined at last to question him, to con 
her fears, to make him tell her whether 


veakness—if he considered it a weak 


re 


th 


ally did rankle; though when he 


e sacrifice months before (nearly 


1 , 


ear had come round), he let her know 


he wished the subject buried between 


mi fe 


i sol 


rv evermore she approached it 


ne trepidation, and the manner in 


h he looked at her as she stammered 


ner 
etfo 
sStie 
d.w 
that 
he a 
ive be 
is wh 


Ruf 


he 


putin 
h 
itr 
set 
ist pret 
een di 
wou 
In't 
1 plir 
exp 


mein 


inquiry was not such as to make 
rt easier. He waited in silence 
had expressed herself as she best 
ithout helping her, without show 
he guessed her trouble, her need 
ssured that he didn’t feel her t 
en cruel, Did he did he? that 
at she wanted to be certain of 


isS answer was in itself a ques 
demanded what she meant by 
r lo him such hv pocrisy, such bad 
What did she take him for, and 
ght had he given her to make a 
ne, when he flattered himself the 
ext had been removed ? If he had 
ssatisfied, she might be very sure 
ld have told her so; and as he 


told her, she might pay him the 
nent to believe he was honest 


ressed the hope—and for the first 


his life he was stern with her—that 


Ss would be the last endeavor on her 


rt to revive an odious topic His stern 


SS Wa 
nor 


t ol 


s of no avail; it neither wounded 
comforted her; it only had the ef 
making her perfectly sure that he 


itfered, and that he regarded himself as 


kind 


of traitor He was one more in 


long list of those whom a woman had 


ned, 


who had sold themselves, sold 


eir honor and the commonwealth, for 


air 


bribe of caresses. The vision of t 


iothe 


face, a quiet life, a show of tears, 


Is 


red pain, which he tried to carry 


as a gentleman should, only minister 


| to the love she had ever borne him, the 


e tl 
row 


Op} 


iat had the power originally to 
her into his arms in the face of 
sing force As month followed 


onth, all her nature centred itself in this 


Mne: 





she loved him more than ever, 
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and vet she had been the cause of the 


most tormenting thing that had ever hap 
pened to him. This was a tragic contra 
diction, impossible to bear, and she sat 
staring at it with tears oT race 

One day she had occasion to tell him 


that she had received a letter from Ma 
carthy, who announced that he should 
soon sail for k rope, even intimated that 
he should spend two or three weeks in 
London He had been overworked il 
was years since he had had a proper holi 
aay and the doctor threatened him with 
nervous prostration if hie didn't very soon 
break off everything His sister had a 


vision of his reason for offering to let 


her see him in England; it was a piece 


of appreciation, on Macartliy’s part, a re 
ward for their havine behaved that 1s 
forSir Rufus’s having behaved—apparent 
ly under her influence, better than might 
have been expected He had the good 
taste not to bring out his insolent book 
and Macarthy gave this little sign, the 
Most mollified thing hie had aone as vet, 
that he noticed If Lady Chasemore had 
not at this moment been thinking of 
something else, it might have oceurred to 
her that nervous prostration in her bro 
ther’s organism had already set in The 
prospect of his visit held Sir Rufus’s at 
tention very briefly, and in a few minutes 
Agatha herself ceased to dwell upon it 
Suddenly, illogiecally, fantastically, she 
could not have told why, at that moment 
and in that place, for she had had no such 
intention when she came into the room, 
she broke out: ‘** My own darling, do you 
know what has come over me Il have 
changed entirely—I see it differently; ] 
want vou to publish that grand thing 
And she stood there smiling at him, ex 
pressing the transformation of her feel 
ing so well that he might have been for 
given for not doubting it 

Nevertheless he did doubt it, especially 
at first. But she repeated, she pressed, 
she insisted; once she had spoken in this 
sense, she abounded and overtlowed It 
went on for several days (he had begun 
by refusing to listen to her, for even in 
touching the question she had violated 
his solemn injunction), and by the end of 
a week she persuaded him that she had 
really come round. She was extremely 
ingenious and plausible in tracing the 
process by which she had done so, and 
she drew from him the confession (they 


kissed a great deal after it was made) 
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that the manuseript of The Vodern 
Warning had not been destroyed at all, 
but was safely locked up in a cabinet, to 
gether with the interrupted proofs. She 
doubtless placed her tergiversation in a 
more natural light than her biographer 
has been able to do; he, however, will 
spare the reader the exertion of following 
the impalpable clew which leads to the 
heart of the labyrinth A month was 
still to elapse before Macarthy would 
show himself, and during this time she 
had the leisure and freedom of mind to 
consider the sort of face with which she 
should meet him, her husband having 
virtually promised that he would send 
the book back to the printers. Now, of 
course, she renounced all pretension of 
censureship; she had nothing to do with 
it; it might be whatever he liked; she 
gave him formal notice that she should 
not even look at it after it was printed. 
It was his affair altogether now—it had 
ceased to be hers. A hard ecrust had 
formed itself, in the course of a year, over 
a sensibility that was once so tender; this 
she admitted was very strange, but it 
would be stranger still if (with the value 
that he had originally set upon his op 
portunity) he should fail to feel that he 
might throw his weight upon it. In this 
case the morbidness would be on his side. 
Several times, during the period that pre- 
ceded Macarthy’s arrival, Lady Chase 
more saw on the table in the hall little 
packets which reminded her of the roll of 
proofs she had opened that evening in 
her room. Her courage never failed her, 
and an observer of her present relations 
with her husband might easily have been 
excused for believing that the solution 
which at one time appeared so illusory 
was now substantial and complete. Sir 
Rufus was immensely taken up with the 
resumption of his task; the revision of 
his original pages went forward the more 
rapidly that in fact, though his wife was 
unaware of it, they had repeatedly been 
in his hands since he put them away. He 
had retouched and amended them, by the 
midnight lamp, disinterestedly, platon- 
ically, hypothetically, and the altera- 
tions and improvements which suggest 
themselves when a work is laid by to 
ripen, like a row of pears on a shelf, start 
ed into life and liberty. Sir Rufus was 
as happy as a man who, after having been 
obliged for a long time to entertain a 
passion in secret, finds it recognized and 


legitimated, finds that the obstacles a; 
removed, and he may conduct his belov: 
to the altar 

Nevertheless, when Macarthy Gri 
alighted at the door of his sister's houss 
he had assented at the last to her urge) 
request that he would make it his habita 
tion during his stay in London—he steppe 
into an atmosphere of sudden alarm any 
dismay. It was late in the afternoon, 
couple of hours before dinner, and it s 
happened that Sir Rufus drove up at t] 
moment the American traveller issue 
from the carriage that had been sent fo 
him. The two men exchanged greeting 
on the steps of the house, but in the ney 
breath Macarthy’s host asked what ha 
become of Agatha, whether she had no 
gone to the station to meet him, as shi 
had announced at noon, when Sir Rufus 
saw her last, that she intended. 

It appeared that she had not accon 
panied the carriage; Macarthy had beer 
met only by one of the servants, who ha 
been with the Chasemores to America, and 
was therefore in a position to recogniz 
him. This functionary said to Sir Rufus 
that her ladyship had sent him down 
word, an hour before the carriage started 
that she had altered her intention, and lh 
was to go on without her. By this tims 
the door of the house had been thrown 
open; the butler and the other footman 
had come to the front. They had not, 
however, their usual perpendicular dé 
meanor, and the master’s eye immediately 
saw that there was something wrong in 
the house. This apprehension was con 
firmed by the butler on the instant, befor 
he had time to ask a question. ‘‘ We are 
afraid her ladyship is ill, sir; rather seri 
ously, sir; we have but this moment dis 
covered it, sir; her maid is with her, sir, 
and the other women.” 

Sir Rufus started; he paused but a sing! 
instant, looking from one of the men to 
the other. Their faces were very whit 
they had a strange, scared expression 
‘* What do you mean by rather serious] 

what the devil has happened?” = But hi 
had sprung to the stairs—he was half-wa) 
up before they could answer. 

**You had better go up, sir, really, 
said the butler, to Macarthy, who was 
planted there, and had turned as white a 
himself; ‘‘ we are afraid she has take 
something.” 

‘*Taken something ?” 

‘By mistake, sir, you know, sir,”’ qua 
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red the footman, looking at his compan 
There were tears in the footman’s 

es. Macarthy felt sick. 
‘And there’s no doctor 
nd You stand gaping ?”’ 
We 
e!’ eried both the men together. 


You don't 


are going, sir—we have already 
* He'll 
e from the hospital, round the corner ; 
be here by the time you're upstairs 
is but this very moment, sir, just be 
vou rang the bell,” one of them went 
The had 


‘rarthy from Euston dashed out of the 


footman who come with 
followed the diree 

The 
didn't 
while they 


suse, and he himself 
brother-in-law had taken. 
with 
that it was only 
that it a stroke 
He got before him, on the 
he led the way to Lady 


his 
tler was him, saying he 
now what 
vere waiting would be 
for Sir Rufus. 
ipper landing; 
Chasemore’s room, the door of which was 
open, revealing a horrible hush, and, be 
vond the interior, a flurried, gasping flight 


f female domestics. 
was at the bed sti 


‘oom: two of the women had remained, 


Sir Rufus was there, 
i 


1: he had cleared the 


they had hold of Lady Chasemore, who 


iy there passive, with a lifeless arm that 
} 


vu calling her, chaf 
er, pushing each other, saying that she 
Sir Rufus had 
ipparently been staring at his wife in stupe 


ght Macarthy’s eye 
ng } 


e 
vould come to ina minute. 


faction and horror, but as Macarthy came 
to the bed he caught her up in his arms, 
pressing her to his bosom, and the Amer 
him 
over her shoulder, convulsed and trans 


can visitor met his face, glaring at 
formed. ‘‘She has taken something, but 
only by mistake; he was conscious that 
the butler was saying that again, behind 
him, in his ears. 

“My God, you have killed her! it’s 
your infernal work!” cried Sir Rufus, in 
i voice that matched his terrible face. 

‘*7T have killed her?” answered Maear- 
hy, bewildered and appalled. 

‘** Your d——d fantastic opposition—the 
fear of meeting you,” 


Sir Rufus went on 
But his words lost themselves, as he bent 
over her in violent kisses and impreca 
tions, in demands whether nothing could 
be done, why the doctor wasn't there, in 
clumsy, passionate attempts to arouse, to 
revive. 

‘‘Oh,I am sure she wanted you to come. 
She was very well this morning, sir,” the 
ady’s-maid broke out, to Macarthy, con 
tradicting Sir Rufus in her fright, and pro 
testing again that it was nothing: that it 
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was a faint—for the very pleasure 


her ladyship would come round 


that 

The oth 
er woman had picked up a little phial 
She thrust it at Macarthy with the bold 
ness of their common 
her 


Was 


and as he 
per 
empty had a 
He snitfed it, with a 
shout of horror flung it away He rush 


austress 
took it from 
ceived that it 


stran 


Tit chanically he 
und 


re odor. and 


ed at his sister, and for a 


} ‘ 


} 
had a st 


moment almost 
the 


soon 


ruggle with her 


isband for 
her body, in hich, as 


possession of 
he touched it, he absence of 
Then 


autiful, 


she was » bed again, 


irresponsive animate, and 


they were both beside her for an instant, 


after which Sir Rufus broke away, and 


staggered out of the room 
Macarthy 


though it had already come over him that 


It seemed an 
eternity to while he waited, 
he was waiting only for something still 
to tell 


one of them said something 


worse. The women talked, tried 
him things: 
about the pity of his coming all the way 
America on 
beautiful; there 


The butler had gone out 


from purpose Agatha was 


was no distigurement. 
with Sir Rufus, 
and he came back with him reappearing 
first, the Macarthy 
didn’t even heed what the doctor said. By 


all for He 


flung himself into a chair, overwhelmed, 


t 


and with doctor 


this time he knew it himself. 


covering his face with the cape of his ul 
The odor of the little 
He let the him 
out without resistance, scarcely with con 


ster 


phial was in 
his nostrils. doctor lea 
sciousness, after some minutes. 

Lady Chasemore had taken something 
but it 
In the hall, down-stairs, 
Macarthy, kindly, 
soothingly, tentatively, with his hand on 
shoulder. ‘*Had she a had 
grief?” Macarthy 
He couldn't stay in 

not with Chasemore. The 
had brought the station 
him to a hotel, with his luggage, in the car 
which was still at 


the doctor rave it a name was 
not by mistake 
he stood looking at 
his she 


some domestic heard 


him ask. the house 
servant who 


him from took 


riage, the door—a hor 
rible hotel, where in a dismal, dingy back 
room, with chimney pots outside, he spent 
a night of unsurpassable anguish. He 
could not understand, and he howled to 
himself, ‘‘ Why, why, just now?” Sir Ru 
fus,in the other house, had exactly such 
another vigil; it was plain enough that 
this was the case when, the next morning, 
heeame tothe hotel. He held out his hand 
to Macarthy he appeared to take back his 
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monstrous words of the evening before. 
He made him come back to Grosvenor 
Crescent; he made him spend three days 
there, three days during which the two 
But the 
rest of the holiday that Macarthy had 
undertaken for the benefit of his health 
was passed upon the Continent, with little 


men searcely exchanged a word. 
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present evidence that he should find what 
he had sought. The Modern Warning 
has not yet been published, but it may 
still a, pear. This doubtless will depe nd 
upon whether, this time, the sheets hav: 
really been destroyed buried in Lady 
Chasemore’s grave, or only put back into 
the cabinet. 


THE GREAT WEST. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


IV.—CHICAGO. 


Second Paper. 


a country gets its impression of 
Chicago largely from the Chicago 
newspapers. In my observation, the im- 
pression is wrong. The press is able, vig- 
orous, voluminous, full of enterprise, 
alert, spirited; its news columns are mar- 
Yellous in quantity, if not in quality; 
nowhere are important events, public 
meetings, and demonstrations more fully, 
graphically, and satisfactorily reported ; 
it has keen and competent writers in sev 
eral departments of criticism—theatrical, 
musical, and occasionally literary; inde- 
pendence, with less of personal bias than 
in some other cities; the editorial pages 
of most of the newspapers are bright, 
sparkling, witty, not seldom spiced with 
knowing drollery, and strong, vivid, well- 
informed and well-written, in the discus- 
sion of public questions, with an allow 
ance always to be made for the “ personal 
equation” in dealing with particular men 
and measures—as little provincial in this 
respect as any press in the country. 

But it lacks tone, elevation of purpose ; 
it represents to the world the inferior ele 
ments of a great city rather than the bet- 
ter, under a mistaken notion in the press 
and the public, not confined to Chicago, 
as to what is ‘‘ news.” It cannot escape 
the charge of being highly sensational ; 
that is, the elevation into notoriety of 
mean persons and mean events by every 
rhetorical and pictorial device. Day af- 
ter day the leading news, the most dis 
played and most conspicuous, will be of 
vulgar men and women, and all the more 
expanded if it have in it a spice of scan- 
dal. This sort of reading. creates a dis- 
eased appetite, which requires a stronger 
And people who 
read it lose their relish for the higher, 


dose daily to satisfy. 


more decent, if less piquant, news of the 
world. Of course the Chicago newspa 
pers are not by any means alone in this 
course; it is a disease of the time. Even 
New York has recently imitated success 
fully this feature of what is called West 
ern journalism. 

But it is largely from the Chicago 
newspapers that the impression has gon¢ 
abroad that the city is pre-eminent in di 
vorces, pre-eminent in seandals, that its 
society is fast, that it is vulgar and preten 
shoddy,” an@ its 
The laws of Dlinois in 
regard to divorces are not more lax than 


tious, that its tone is *‘ 
culture a sham. 


in some Eastern States, and divorces ar 
not more numerous there of residents (ac 
cording to population) than in some East- 
ern towns; but while the press of the lat 
ter give merely an official line to the 
court separations, the Chieago papers pa 
rade all the details, and illustrate them 
with pictures. Many people go there to 
get divorces, because they avoid scandal 
at their homes, and because the Chicago 
courts offer unusual facilities in being 
open every month in the year. Chicago 
has a young, mobile population, an im 
I watch 
ed for some weeks the daily reports of di 
Almost without ex- 
ception they related to the lower, not to 
say the more vulgar, portions of social 
life. In several years the city has had, | 
believe, only two causes célébres in what 
is called good society—a remarkable rec 
ord for a city of its size. 
of this magnitude and mobility is not free 
from vice and immorality and fast living; 
but Iam compelled to record the deliber 
ate opinion, formed on a good deal of ob 
servation and inquiry, that the moral tone 


mense foreign brutal element. 


vorees and scandals. 


Of course a city 
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n Chicago society, in all the well-to-do 
ndustrious classes which give the town 
ts distinctive character, is purer and 

cher than in any other city of its size 

ith which I am acquainted, and purer 
than in many much smaller. The tone 
is not so fast, public opinion is more re 
strictive, and women take, and are dis 
posed to take, less latitude in conduct. 
This was not my impression from the 
newspapers. But it is true not only that 
social life holds itself to great propriety, 
but that the moral atmosphere is uncom- 
monly pure and wholesome. At the 
same time, the city does not lack gayety 
of movement, and it would not be called 
prudish, nor in some respects conven- 
tional. 

It is curious also that the newspapers, 
or some of them, take pleasure in mock 
ing at the culture of the town. Outside 
papers catch this spirit, and the *‘culture” 
of Chicago is the butt of the paragraphers. 
It is a singular attitude for newspapers to 
take regarding their own city. Not long 
ago Mr. McClurg published a very neat 
volume, in vellum, of the fragments of 
Sappho, with translations. If the vol- 
ume had appeared in Boston it would 
have been welcomed and most respectful 
ly received in Chicago. But instead of 
regarding it as an evidence of the grow 
ing literary taste of the new town, the 
humorists saw occasion in it for exquisite 
mockery in the juxtaposition of Sappho 
with the modern ability te kill seven pigs 
a minute, and in the cleverest and most 
humorous manner set all the country in 
a roar over the incongruity. It goes 
without saying that the business men of 
Chicago were not sitting up nights to 
study the Greek poets in the original; but 
the fact was that there was enougl: lit 
erary taste in the city to make the vol- 
ume a profitable venture, and that its ap- 
pearance was an evidence of intellectual 
activity and scholarly inclination that 
would be creditable to any city in the 
land. It was not at all my intention to 
intrude my impressions of a newspaper 
press so very able and with such magnifi 
cent opportunities as that of Chicago, but 
it was unavoidable to mention one of the 
causes of the misapprehension of thie so- 
cial and moral condition of the city. 

The business statistics of Chicago, and 
the story of its growth, and the social 
movement, which have been touched on 
in a previous paper, give only a half-pic- 


4 


ture of the life of the town. The prophe 
cy for its great and more hopeful future 
is in other exhibitions of its incessant 
activity. My limits permit only a refer 
ence to its churches, extensive charities 
(which alone would make a remarkable 
and most creditable chapter), hospitals, 
medical schools, and conservatories of 
music. Club life is attaining metropoli 
tan proportions. There is on the south 
side the Chicago, the Union League, the 
University, the Calumet, and on the north 
side the Union—all vigorous, and most of 
them housed in superb buildings of their 
own. The Women’s Exchange is a most 
useful organization, and the Ladies’ Fort 
nightly ranks with the best intellectual 
associations in the country. The Commer 
cial Club, composed of sixty representative 
business men in all departments, is a most 
vital element in the prosperity of the city 
I cannot dwell upon these. But at least a 
word must be said about the charities, and 
some space must be given to the schools. 

The number of solicitors for far West 
churches and colleges who pass by Chi 
cago and come to New York and New 
England for money have created the im 
pression that Chicago is not a good place 
to go for this purpose. Whatever may 
be the truth of this, the city does give 
royally for private charities, and liberally 
for mission work beyond her borders. — It 
is estimated by those familiar with the 
subject that Chicago contributes for char- 
itable and religious purposes, exclusive of 
the public charities of the city and county, 
not less than five millions of dollars an- 
nually. I have not room to give even 
the partial list of the benevolent societies 
that lies before me, but beginning with 
the Chicago Relief and Aid, and the Ar- 
mour Mission, and going down to lesser 
organizations, the sum annually given 
by them is considerably over half a mill- 
ion dollars. The amount raised by the 
churches of various denominations for 
religious purposes is not less than four 
millions yearly. These figures prove the 
liberality, and I am able to add that the 
charities are most sympathetically and 
intelligently administered. 

Inviting, by its opportunities for labor 
and its facilities for business, comers from 
all the world, a large preportion of whom 
are aliens to the language and institutions 
of Amertea, Chicago is making a noble 
fight to assimilate this material into good 
citizenship. The popular schools are lib- 
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ained, inte] ivently directed 
practise the most advanced and Inspiring 
methods, and exhibit excellent results | 
have not the statisties of ISS7; but in 1886 


when the population was only 703,000, 


ere ere 120,000 between the ages oO! six 
ind Sixte © vyhom 83,000 were enrolled 
as pupils, and the average daily attendance 
in schools was over 65,000 Besides these 


there were about £5,000 tn pi ivate Schools 
The census of 1886 re ports only 54¢h1 dren 
between the ages of six and twentv-one 
who could neither read nor write. There 
vere 91 school buildings owned by the 
city, and two rented Of these three are 
high -schools, one in eaeh division, the 
newest, on the west side, having 1000 stu 
aents The school attendance increases 
by a large per cent. each year The prin 
Cc pals or the nich schools were me 2s of 
the grammar and primary schools, 35 men 
ind 42 womel The total of teachers was 
1440, of whom 56 were men By the cen 
sus of 1886 there were 106,929 children in 
the city under six years of age No kin 
dergartens are attached to the publie 
schools, but the question of attaching 
them is agitated In the lower grades, 
however, the instruetion is by object les 
sons, drawing, writing, modelling, and 
exercises that train the eye to observe, 
the tongue to deseribe, and that awaken 
attention without weariness The alert 
ness of the scholars and the enthusiasm of 
the teachers were marked It should be 
vided that German is extensively taught 
in the grammar-schools, and that the 
1umber enrolled in the German classes In 
1886 was over 28,000. There is some pub 
lic sentiment for throwing out German 
from the publie schools, and generally for 
restricting studies in the higher branches. 
The argument aghinst this is that very 
few of the children, and the majority of 
those girls, enter the high-schools; the 
bovs are taken out early for business, 
and get no edueation afterward. In 1885 
were organized public elementary evening 
schools (which had, in 1886, 6709 pupils), 
and an evening high - school, in which 
DOOK Keeping, stenography, mechanical 
drawing, and advanced mathematics were 
taught. The School Committee also have 
in charge day schools for the education of 
deaf and dumb children 

The total expenditure for 1886 was 
$2,060,803; this includes $1,023,394 paid 
tos iperintendents and teachers, and large 


sums for new buildings, apparatus, and 


repairs. The total eash receipts for schoo] 


purposes were S2.091.951 Of this 


from the school tax fund 81,758,053 (the 
tal city tax forall purposes was 85,868, 409 
and the rest from State dividend and selio: 
fund bonds and miscellaneous soures 
These figures show that education is 

] 


Of the quality and eflicacy of this edu 
cation there cannot be two OpiM1o0ns 
seen in the schools which I visited The 


high school on the west side IS a Model ¢ 


its kind; but perhaps as interesting an ex 
ample of popular education as any is 
Krank In om imimar and prima \ CHOO] ¢ 
the north side, ina district of laboring peo 
pie Here wer 1700 pupils al ( 
dren of working people, mostly Swed 


and Germans, from the age of six vea 
upward Here were found some of the 
children of the late anarchists, and no 
where else Can one see a more interesti 
attempt to manufacture intelligent Amen 
can citizens. Theinstruction rises through 
the several grades from object lessor 
drawing, writing and reading (and writ 
and reading well), to elementary physi 
ology, political and constitutional history 
and physical reoy raphy Here is 1 ug! 
to young children what they cannot learn 
at home, and might never clearly compre 
hend otherwise; not only something of the 
reography and history of the country, but 
the distinctive principles of our govern 
ment, its constitutional ideas, th growth, 
creeds, and relations of political parties 
and the personality of the great men who 
That the pupi 


comprehend these subjects fairl y wel I 


have represented them 


had evidence in recitations that were as 
pleasing as surprising. In this way Chi 
cago is teaching its alien population Amer 
ican ideas, and it 1s fair to presume that 
the rising generation will have some notion 
of the nature and value of our institutions 
that will save them from the inclination 
to destroy them. 

The publie mind is agitated a good deal 
on the question of the introduction of 
manual training into the public schools 
The idea of some people is that manual 
training should only be used as an aid to 
mental training, in order to give definite 
ness and accuracy to thought; others 
would like actual trades taught; and 
others think that it is outside the function 
of the State to teach anything but element 
ary mental studies: The subject would 
require an essay by itself, and I only al 
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parents 
ire eine educated 
through the publie schools 

\n opportunity for superior technical 
education is given in the Chicago Manu 
founded and sustain 
Club It a 
and commodious building on 


of Michigan Avenue 


‘aining School 
th 


indsome 


Commercial has 


e 


thea 
Iie 


and 


corner 


Twelfth Street, which accommodates over 
two hundred pupils, under the direction 
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of Dr. Henry H. Belfield, assisted by ar 
abie corps of teach ind practical m 

chanies It has only been in operation 
since ISS4. but has fully demonstrated i 

iselulness mn the traming of young@ men 
for places of responsibility and profit 
some of the pups are from the ety 
schools, but it is open to all boys of good 
character and promise The course is 
Liiree vears, In W eh the tuition is Ss0 
$100, and $120 a year; but the club pro 
vides for the payment of the tuition of a 


lim ted hi rnber of deserving bovs wh St 


parents lack the means to give them this 
sort of edueation The course ineludes 
the higher mathematies, Enelish, and 
Krench or Latin, physies, chemistry —in 
short, a high-school course —with draw 
ing, and all sorts of teehnieal training 
in work in wood and iron, the use and 
making of tools, and the building of 
machinery, up to the construction of 
steam-engines, stationary and loecomo 
tive Throughout the course one hour 
each al ivis given to drawing two hours 
to shop-work, and the remainder of the 
school day to study and reeitation 
The shops—the wood-work rooms, the 
foundery. the forge-room, the machine 


é xeeedin rly 


shop—are well equipped and 
vell managed The visitor cannot but 
De pli } ed by the tone of the school and 
the intelligent enthusiasm of the pupils 
It is an institution likely to grow, and 
perhaps become the nucleus of a great 
technieal school, which the West much 
needs It is worthy of notice also as an 
illustration of the publie spirit, sagacity 
ind liberalitv of the Chieago business 


men They probably see that if the eity 


is greatly to increase its importance as 
a manufacturing centre, it must train a 
considerable proportion of its population 
to the highest skilled labor, and that 
splendidly equipped and iblv. taught 
technical SC hLOoIs would do ior Chicago 
what similar institutions in Ziirich have 


done for Switzerland Chicago is ready 
for a really comprehensive teehnieal and 
industrial college, and probably no other 
add to the 


vealth of the town, 


investment would now more 


solid prosperity and 


Such an institution would not hinder, 
but rather lhe ip the higher edueation 
without which the best technical educa 


tion tends to materialize life 


must before long recognize the value of 
the intellectual by the 
foundation of a college of pure learning 


Chicago 


beginning 


side 
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For in nothing is the Western society 
of to-day more in danger than in the 


superficial half-education which is called 


practical and in the lack of log e and 
philosophy The te ndeney to the liter 
iy Side iwakehlh?g a OV fo. cood 
books n the public schools is very hope 
ful The existence of some well-chosen 


private libraries shows the same tendency 


In art and are} woiogy there 1s also much 


promise The Art Institute is a very fine 
building, with a vigorous school in draw 
ing and painting, and its occasional loan 


exhibitions show that the city contains a 


good many fine pictures, though searce ly 
proportioned to its wealth The His 
torical Society, which has had the irrep 
arable misfortune twice to lose its en 


tire collections by fire, is beginning anew 
with vigor, and will shortly erect a build 
ny from iis own funds Among thre 


tions which have a his 


private co 
torical value is that relating to the Ind 
ian history of the West made by Mr 
Edward Ayer, and a large library of rare 
and searee books, mostly of the English 
Shakespeare period, by the Rev. Frank 
M. Bristoll These, together with the re 
markable collection of Mr. C. F. Gunther 
of which further mention will be made), 
are prophecies of a great literary and 
archwological museum 

The « itv has reason to be proud of its 
Free Public Library, organized under the 
general library law of Llinois, which per- 
mits the support of a free library in every 
incorporated city, town, and township by 
taxation This library is sustained by a 
tax of one half-mill on the assessed value 
of all the city property. This brings it 
in now about $80,000 a year, which makes 
its income for 1888, together with its fund 
and fines, about $90,000. It is at present 
housed in the City Hall, but will soon 
have a building of its own (on Dearborn 
Park), toward the erection of which it has 
a considerable fund. It has about 130,000 
volumes, including a fair reference library 
and many expensive art books. The in- 
stitution has been well managed hitherto, 
notwithstanding its connection with poli 
ties in the appointment of the trustees by 
the M ivor and its dependence upon the 
city councils. The reading-rooms are 
thronged daily; the average daily cireula 
tion has inereased yearly: it was 2263 in 
ISS7—a gain of eleven per cent. over the 
preceding year. This is stimulated by 
the establishment of eight delivering sta- 


tions in different parts of the city The 
cosmopolitan character of the users of 
the library is indicated by the uncommor 
number of German, French, Dutch, Bole 
mian, Polish, and Seandinavian books 
Of the books issued at the delivery sta 
tions in 1887 twelve per cent. were in the 
Bohemian language The encouraging 
thing about this free library is that it 
not only fi ely used, but that it is as free 
ly sustained by the voting population 
Another institution, which promises to 
have still more influence on the city, and 
indeed on the whole Northwest, is the 
Newberry Library, now organizing und 
an able board of trustees, who have cho 
sen Mr. W. F. Poole as librarian The 
mrunificent fund of the donor is now 
reckoned at about $2,500,000, but the 
value of the property will be very much 
more than this in a few years. A tem 
porary building for the library, which is 
slowly forming, will be erected at one: 
but the library, which is to occupy 
square on the north side, will not be 
erected until the plans are fully matured 
It is to be a library of reference and study 
solely, and it is in contemplation to have 
the books distributed in separate roon 
for each department, with ample facilities 
for reading and study in each room. = | 
the library is built and the collection 
are made in accordance witl 


the ample 
means at command, and in the spirit of 
its projectors, it will powerfully tend to 
make Chicago not only the money but 
the intellectual centre of the Northwest 
and attract to it hosts of students from a 

quarters. One can hardly overestimat 
the influence that such a library as th 

may be will have upon the character and 
the attractiveness of the city. 

[ hope that it will have ample space fo 
and that it will receive, certain literary 
collections, such as are the glory and tli 
attraction, both tostudents and sight-seers 
of the great libraries of the world And 
this leads me to speak of the treasures of 
Mr. Gunther, the most remarkable privat 
collection I have ever seen, and already 
worthy to rank with some of the most fa 
mous on public exhibition. Mr. Gunth 
is a candy manufacturer, who has an ar 
cheological and ‘‘curio” taste, and for 


many years has devoted an amount of 


money to the purchase of historical relics 


that if known would probably astonis! 
the public. Only specimens of what he 
has can be displayed in the large apart 
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set apart for the purpose over his 


The collection is miscellaneous, 
¢ a varied and most interesting 
n. It contains relics—many of 
unique, and most of them having 
storical value from many lands and 


periods since the Middle Age and is 


S 


ics and documents 





ir in rel lating to 

vn history, from the colonial period 
1 to the close of our civil war But 
distinetion of the eolleetion is in its 


nal letters and manuscripts of famous 


ople, and its missals, illuminated manu 


LS and rare books 


It Is hardly pos 


e to mention a name famous since 


that 


graph letter 


\merica was discovered is not here 


ywresented by an auto orsome 


‘lies We 


nentos as the Appomattox table, a sam- 


sonal rr may pass by such 


vorked by Queen Elizabeth, a prayer 


< of Mary, Queen of 
rings of Washingt 


Seots. pe rsonal 


yn on, Lincoln, and 


¢ 


or otuer hist I 


istorical characters, 
to the 
that it 


wealth of Chicago 


il dreds 


ut we must give a little space 


ooks and manuscripts, in order 


lh 
may be seen that al 


snot in grain and meat 


[It is only possible here to name a few 
the original letters, manuscripts, and 
iistorical papers in this wonderful collec 
tion of over seventeen thousand Most 
‘the great names in the literature of our 
ra are represented There is an auto 
sraph letter of Moliére, the only one 
nown outside of France except one in 
Lhe British Muse im; there are lette rs of 
Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Madame Roland, 
nd other French writers It is under 
stood that this is not a collection of mere 


autographs, but of letters or original mah 


those named 
the 
Schiller, Uhland, Lessing, ete 
Eneland, Milton Pope, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
’ ; the 
‘Prometheus,” the 


scripts of 


] 1] 
nearly ail 


In Germany, 
great poets and writers 


Goethe, in 
Keats 
Hunt, 

Byron's 

‘Auld Lang Sy ne’ of 

‘Journal in the High 
Home” the author's 

a poem by Thackeray; manuscript 

Among the 


Cow per, 


Gray, ete. manuscript of 


his 
yf Sweet 


Burns, and 
lands”; in 
hand: 
stories of Seott and Dickens 
In America, the known 
vuthors, almost without exception. 


[talians, Tasso 
There 
ire letters from nearly all the prominent re 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Zwingle, 
Erasmus, Savonarola; a letter of Luther 
in regard to the Pope’s bull; letters of 
prominent leaders—William the Silent, 
John the Steadfast, Gustavus Adolphus, 


formers 
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Wa 


The re rious collee 


Lienstein IS a ¢ 
tion of letters of the saints—St. Francis de 
Sales, St. Vineent de Pau St. Borromeo: 
letters of the Popes for three centuries and 
a half, and of many of ( reat cardi 
nals 

I must set down a few more of the 
noted names, and that without much or 
der. There is a manuscript of Charlotte 
Corday (probably the on one in. this 


Walton, 


Angelo, Galileo. 


Bunvan, lzaak 
Cotton, Michael 
he Macnitice nt 
Mary 


nd, Anne 


country), John 
John 
Lorenzo t tters of Queen 
EK eth Queen ot Scots, Mary of 
K several of Vietoria 


de 


L1Za 
nela one 

Me 
Marie 
of 


Robespierre, 


of twelve), Cathet 
Anton 
letters ol 


at the age 
l, Marie 


Louise 


ne 


+? 


vette Josephine 


all the N ipoleons 
Marat 
of Hernando Cortez to 
of Alvere let 
in nations, and 


hnumover, 


Frederick the Great, 


St. Just; a letter 


Charles the Fifth: a lette: 


ters of kings of all Europe 


statesmen and generals without 


The collection is rich in colonial and 


betters 


1623 


original 


1621, 1622 


Revolutionary material; 
from Plymouth Colony, 


I believe the 


On ones Known manu 
script sermons of the early American 
ministers; letters of the first bishops, 
White and Seabury; letters of John An 


Nathan Hale, De 


Kalb, Steuben, and of great numbers of the 


dré Kosciusko, Pulaski, 
oflicers of the 
wars: William 
Tudor’s manuscript account of the battle 
Bunker Hill: a letter of Aide-de 
Robert the Governor of 


svivania Braddock’s defeat 


general and subordinate 


French and Revolutionary 
of camp 
Penn 
the 
Thanksgiv 


Orhm to 
relating 


original of Washington’s first 


ing proclamation; the report of the com 
mittee of the Continental Congress on its 
visit to Valley Forge on the distress of 
the army; the original proceedings of the 
Commissioners of the Colonies at Cam 


bridge for the organization of the Conti 


nental army; original returns of the Hes 


sians captured at Princeton; orderly books 


of the Continental army; manuscripts and 


surveys of the early explorers; letters of 


| 

Lafitte, the pirate, Paul Jones, Captain 
Lawrence, Bainbridge, and so on Docu 
ments relating to the Washington fam 
ily are very remarkable: the original will 


Washingto 


to George: 


of Lawrence 
Mount 


Custis to his family 


n bequeathing 
will of John 
letters of Martha, of 
Mary, the mother of George, of Betty Lew 


sister, of all 


Vernon 


is, his his step and grand 


children of the Custis family 
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In music there are the original manu 
< pt compos ns of all the leading mu 
$ il modern world, and there 
is a irve collection of the choral books 
tron ne nt istel id « ire U 

( . rn i 11 wuson 
cel ( ( roe wrray ot Bi ( 
na « printed books it is impo 
s ( ) exe rt 1 a general way 
I copy of the first English Bible 
Coverd i so of Lhe very rare + cond 
Matthews, and of most of the other edi 
Lions « the English Bibl the rst Scoteh 
[Ir Fret Welsh, and German Luther 
Bible the rst Eliot’s Indian Bible, of 
1662 asthe second of 1685: the frst 
A erican B s: the first Ame can prim 
ers, almanac hewspapers and the first 
p ! SSUCC Loa: thie first book pri it 
ed in Bo e lirst p nted accounts 
of Ne Yo P svivania, Ne Jersey 
Virg South Carolina, Georgia the 
hrst picture ¢ New York city, an orig 
nal p of the city in 1700, and one of it 
1! 1765 earl surveys of Boston, Phi a 


aeip and Ne York; the earliest maps 


of America cluding the first, second, 
und third » of the world in which 
Arne i Ss 

Returning to England, there are the 
Sha espeare olio editions of 1632 and 
L685 f ! his printed Poems and 


> 4 : , . 
the Rape « Luerece; an early quarto ol 


Othe Lo rst edition of Ben Jonson, 
1616 } hich Shakespeare's name ap 
pears | the cast for a play - and letters 
from the Earl of Southampton, Shake 
speare’s friend, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Krai s Bacon, and Essex There is also 
a lette ritte vy Oliver Cromwell while 
he was engaged in the conquest of Ire 


rhe relics, documents, and letters illus 


trating our civil war are constantly being 


added to. There are many old engray 
Ings, caricat s, and broadsides Of oil 
portraits there are three originals of 
Washington one by Stuart, one by 
Peale, one by Polk, and I think I remem 
ber one or two miniatures There is also 
a portrait in oil of Shakespeare which 
mav become nportant. The original 


eanvas has been remounted, and there are 
indubitable signs of its age, although the 
picture can be traced back only about one 


hundred and 





hopes to be able to prove that it is < 


contemporary work. The interesting fact 


years The owner 


about it is that while it is not remai 


abie aS a Work OT art, 1t 1S recogniza 


it once as a likeness of what we suprm 

from other portraits and the busts t 
ic race and head of Shakespeare al 

yet it is different from all other pic 


ve know, so that it does not suggest 


as a copy 
The most important of Mr. Gunther 
collection Is an autograph of Sha 
speare; if it prove to be genuine, it 
be one of the four in the world, a 
{ 


great possession for America This a 


ph is pasted on the fiv-leaf of a fo 





2 which was the property of one Jo 





urd. In 1839 there was published in L 
don, from manuscripts in possession of t] 


Medical Society, extracts from the dia 


of John Ward (1648-1679), who was y 


| doctor at Stratford-on-Avon. It is t 


this diary that we owe certain facts the) 
tofore unknown about Shakespeare, 1 


editor, Mr. Stevens, had this volume 
his hands while he was compilin 
book, and refers to it in his preface HH 
supposed it to have belonged to the Jo 
Ward, vicar, who kept the diary It 
turns out, however, to have been 1 
property of John Ward the actor 

was in Stratford in 1740, was an ent 
siast in the revival of Shakespeare al 
plaved Hamlet there in order to ra 
oney to repair the bust of the poet 


the church. This folio has the apy 
ance of being much used On the f! 
leaf is writing by Ward and his sig 
ture; there are marginal notes and diré 
tions in his hand, and several of t 


pages from which parts were torn oft 
have been repaired by manuscript t 
neatly joined. 

The Shakespeare signature is pasted o1 
the leaf above Ward’s name. The pape 


on which it is written is unlike tl 


at of the 


book in texture. The slip was pasted on 


when the leaf was not as brown as it is 
now, as can be seen at one end where it 
lifted The signature is written out fa 
ly and in full, William Shakspeare, 
the one to the will, and differs from the 
two others, which are hasty serawls, as if 
the writer were cramped for room, 01 
finished off the last syllable with a flow 
ish, indifferent to the formation of the 
letters. I had the opportunity to com 
pare it with a careful tracing of the sig 
nature to the will sent over by Mr. Ha 
lowell- Phillips. At first sight the t 
signatures appear to be identical; but on 











ror a 


sup 
4} 


\ 
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nation they are not; there is just 
difference in the strokes spaces, and 
ition of the letters that always ip 
S wo signatures by the same hand 
S Ol a Copy ot the other, and the 
th io had to me the unmistaka 
S » of genuineness The experts 


nawriting and the microscopists in 


ouncrs » have examined ink and 
is to antiquity, I understand, regard 

s genuine 
ere seems to be all along the line no 
n to suspec forgery What more 


ival than that John Ward, the owner 
book, and a Shakespeare enthusiast, 


suld have enriched his beloved volume 
vhich he found some 


And 1740 there 


or controversy about Shake 


an autograph 1e 


re in Stratford 


Ih 
is no craze 


eare tO make tne his auto 


forgery ol 
And t 


that the bock has 


an object ere Is ho 


SUS 


been doctors ad for 


ol 
irket It never was sold for a price 
vas found in Utah, whither it had 


ted from England in the possession of 


emigrant, and he readily gave it in 


change for a new and fresh edition of 


ikespeare’s works 
[ have dwelt upon this collection at 
mm eneth, first because of its intrinsic 
ie, second because of its importance to 
eago as a nucleus for what (I hope in 


mnection with the Newberry Library) 
‘ome one of the most interesting 
useums in the country, and lastly as an 
istration of what a Western business 
in mav do with his money. 
New York is the first and Chicago the 
ond base of operations on this conti 
ent the second in point of departure, 


vill not say for another civilization, but 
and 


reservolLr 


rreal civilizing 


conquering 
al and dis 


ibuting point of energy, power, and 


novement, once a 


mey. And precisely here is to be 
muught out and settled some of the most 


mportant problems concerning abor, 
piv, 
the 


icturers, and traders, nothing in the city 


and transportation. Striking as 


operations of merchants, manu 


lakes a greater appeal to the imagination 


in the rail Ways thal centrethere, wheth- 


ve consider their fifty thousand miles 


track, the enormous investment in 


lem, or their competition for the carry 
ng w 


“ade Oo 


f the vast regions they pierce, 


and apparently compel to be tributary to 


the central city. The story of their 


building would read like a romance, and 
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i simple statement of their organization 
management, and business rivals t a 
fairs of an empire The pres tL develop 
ment ofa belt road round t \ Serve 
isa trac of treight exchange tor i i 
lines, like the transfer grounds bet en 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, is found to be 
in affair of great magnitude iS must 
needs be to accommodate ines of trattic 
that represent an investment in sto und 
bonds of SL.3805.000.000 

As it is not my purpose to deseribe the 
railway systems of the West, but only to 
speak of some of the problems involved 
in them, it will suthice to mei n two of 
the leading corporations Passit v the 
creat eastern lines, and those iike the Il 
linois Central, and the Chicago, Alton, and 
St. Louis, and the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Sante Fe, which are operating mainly to 
the south and southwest, and ne Cl 
eago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, o Ot tlie 
greatest corporations, with a mileage which 


had reached 4921 December 1, 1885, 


increased 


Since, we may hame the Uli 
eago and Northwestern, and the Chicago 
Burlington, and Quincey. Each of these 
great S\ stems, W hich has ¢rov nov acere 


tion and extension and consolidati ol 


thousand 
North 


small roads, operates over four 


miles of road, leaving out from the 
that of the Om 


tem, which it controls. 


western’s mileag 


SYS 
Looked at on the 
map, each of these systems completely oe 
cupies a vast territory, the one mainly to 
the north of the other, but they interlace 
to some extent and parallel each other in 
very important competitions 

The Northwestern 
cludes, besides the lines that ha 


Paul, 


the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Miss« 


system, which 


ili- 
e ils name, 
the St Omaha, 


muri Val 


oOccuple 


Minneapolis and 


ley, and several minor roads, S 


northern Illinois and southern Wiscon- 
Michigan to 
rt 


Supe 


Sin, sends a line along Lak« 


Lake Superior, with branches, a line t 
Paul, with branches tapping Lake 
at Bay field and Dulut 
another trunk line, with branches, into the 


rior again sends 


Il, 


far fields of Dakota, drops down a tangle 
of lines through Iowa and into Nebraska, 
sends another great line through northern 


Nebraska into Wyoming, with a diver 
gence into the Black Hills 

into Chicago 
line from Omaha B 


1887 the gross earnings of this system 


and runs all 


these feeders by another 


trunk y the report 


, 


in 


round numbers) were over twenty-six 


millions, expenses over twenty millions, 
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leaving a net income of over six million 
dollars In these items the receipts for 
freight were over nineteen millions, and 
from passengers less than six millions 
Not to enter into confusing details, the 
magnitude of the system is shown in the 
veneral balance-sheet for May, 1887, when 
the cost of road (4101 miles), the sinking 
funds, the general assets, and the opera 
ting assets foot up 176.048. 000 Over 
3500 miles of this road are laid with 


steel rails; the equipment required 735 en 


vines and over 23.000 ears of all sorts Itis 
vorthy of note that a table makes the net 
earnings of 4000 miles of road, 1887, only 


i. little more than those of 3000 miles of 
road in ISS2 a vreater gain evidently to 
the public than to the railroad. 

In speaking of this system territorially, ] 
have ineluded the Chicago, St. Paul, Min 
neapolis, and Omaha, but not in the above 
figures The two systems have the same 
president, but different general managers 
and other officials, and the reports are 
the over 4000 miles of the 
other Northwestern lines, therefore, are to 
be added the 1360 miles of the Omaha 


system ( rey rt of December. ISS6. Since con 


separate To 


siderably increased). The balance-sheet 
of the Omaha system (December, 1856 
shows a cost of over fifty-seven millions. 
Its total net earnings over operating ex 
penses and taxes were about 82,304,000 
It then required an equipment of 194 loco 
motives and about 6000 cars. These fig 
ures are not, of course, given for specific 
railroad information, but merely to give a 
general idea of the magnitude of opera 
tions. This may be illustrated by another 
item During the year for which the 
above figures have been given the entire 
Northwestern system ran on the average 
115 passenger and 732 freight trains each 
day through the year. It may also be an 
interesting comparison to say that all the 
railways in Connecticut, including those 
that run into other States, have 416 loco 
motives, 668 passenger cars, and 11,502 
other ears, and that their total mileage in 
the State is 1405 miles. 

The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
report of December, 1886) was operating 
1036 miles of road. Its only eecentric 
development was the recent Burlington 
and Northern, up the Mississippi River to 
St. Paul. 
branches out over northern and western 
Illinois, runs down to St. Louis, from 
thence to Kansas City by way of Han 


[ts main stem from Chicago 


nibal, has a trunk line to Omaha, criss 
crosses northern Missouri and southern 
lowa, skirts and pierces Kansas, and fair] 


occupies three-quarters of Nebraska w 


a net-work of tracks, sending out lines 
north of the Platte, and one to Cheyenn: 
and one to Denver The whole amount 


of stock and bonds, December, 1886, , 
reported at $155,920, 000 The gross earn 
ings for 1886 were over twenty-six mil] 
ions (over nineteen of which was for 
freight and over five for passengers), op 
erating expenses over fourteen millions 
leaving over twelve millions net earnings 
The system that year paid eight per cent 
dividends (as it had done for a long series 
of years), leaving over fixed charges and 
dividends about a million and a half to be 
carried to surplus or construction outlays 
The equipment for the year required 619 
engines and over 24,000 ears. These fig 
ures do not vive the exact present con 
dition of the road, but only indicate the 
macnitude of its atfairs 

Both these great systems have been 
well managed, and both have been, and 
continue to be, great agents in develop 
ing the West. Both have been profitabl 
to investors. The comparatively sma 
cost of building roads in the West and 
the profit hitherto have invited capital, 
and stimulated the construction of roads 
not absolutely needed. There are to 
many miles of road for capitalists. Ar 
there too many for the accommodation of 
the public?) What locality would be will- 
Ing to surrender its road ? 

It is difficult to understand the attitud 
of the Western Granger and the Western 
Legislatures toward the railways, or it 
would be if we didn’t understand pretty 
well the nature of demagogues the world 
over The people are everywhere craZy 
for roads, for more and more roads. The 
whole West we are considering is made 
Without them the larger 
part of it would be uninhabitable, the 
lands of small value, produce useless for 
want of a market. 
ilization. 


by railways. 


No railways, no ¢i 

Year by year settlements have 
increased in all regions touched by rail 
ways, land has risen in price, and freight 
And yet no 
sooner do the people get the railways neat 


charges have diminished. 


them than they become hostile to the com 


panies; hostility to railway corporations 
seems to be the dominant sentiment in 
the Western mind, and the one most nat 
urally invoked by any political dema 


q 
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ie who wants to climb up higher in 
ctive office. The roads are denounced 
to 


who ar 


nonopolies’ a word rettinge be 


lied to any private persons 


cessful in business—and their consoli 


is regarded as a standing menace 


st 


ae 


\ 


t 


(of course it 


foes without saving that 
at corporations with exceptional priv 


es are apt to be arrogant, unjust, and 


sping, and especially when, as in the 


ise of railways, they unite private inter 


} 


the 


restraint of law and careful limitations of 


ests and publie functions, they need 


But the Western situation is ney 
Naturally 


enti 


rowers. 
—_— 
ertheless 


a very curious one 


vhen eapital takes great risks it is 
but profits 
the 


ar 


tled to proportionate profits; 
ilways encourage competition, and 
ereat Western lines are already ina 
much 

In 


fact, the lowering of rates in railway wars 


f existence that does not need 


infriendly legislation to make fatal 


vears that 


late 


ha me 


S 


on so rapidly of 
Gri 
not frame hostile bills fast enough to keep 
it Consolidation is objected 
Yet this consideration must not be 
geht of: the West is cut up by local 
roads that could not be maintained; they 


the most active unger Legislature can 


pace with 


} 
i 


would not pay running expenses if they 
had not been made parts of a great sys 
Whatever be the « of 
the consolidation system, the country has 
doubtless benefited by it. 

The 


ished to its lorical eonelusion, 


tem may langer 


} 
I 


1 


tendency of legislation. 


present 


iIsStowar 


i practical confiseation of railway proper 
that is, its tendency is to so interfere 
freedom of 
that 
companies will with difficulty continue 
The first effect of 
poorer service and deteri 
Roads 


that do not prosper cannot keep up safe 


ty; 


vith management, so restrict 


arrangement, so reduce rates, the 


operations. this will 


pe 


necessarily, 


orated equipments and tracks 


lines. Experienced travellers usually 


shun those that are in the hands of a re 


The Western l 


have been noted for their excellent 


ceiver roads of which 
speak 
service and the liberality toward the pub 
lic in accommodations, especially in fine 
cars and matters pertaining to the com 


fort of passengers. Some dining cars on 


the Omaha system were maintained last 


ve at 


a cost to the company of ten thou 
The Western 


rail 


ar 
sand dollars over receipts. 


because a 


Legislatures assume that 
way which is thickly strung with cities 
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can carry passengers for two cents a mile 





a railway running over an almost unset 

tled plain ean carry for the same price 

They assume also that ond se railway 
companies in a foolish fight for business 
cut rates, the lowest rate the Vv tou hisa 
living one for them The same logie 
that induces Legislatures to fix rates of 
transportation, directly or by means of a 
comnussion, would lead it to set a price on 
meat, Wheat, and groaeries Legislative 
restriction is one thing vislative de 
struction is another. Thet sa craze of 
prohibition and interference lowa has 
an attack of it In Nebraska. not only 
the Legislature but the courts have been 
so hostile to railway enterprise that one 
hundred and fifty miles of new road 
eraded last vear, which was to receive its 
rails this spring, will not be railed, be 
cause it is not safe for the company to 
make further investments in that State 


Between the Grangers on the one side and 
the labor unions on the other, the rail 
Ways are in a tight place Whatever re 


Sstrictions great corporations may need, 


the sort of attack now made on them in 
the West is altogether irrational Is it 
always made from public motives? The 
legislators of one Western State had been 


accustomed to receive from the various 
lines that centred at the capital trip 
passes, in addition to their pe rsonal an 
nual passes. Trip passes are passes that 
the members can send to their relations, 
friends, and political allies who want to 
visit the capital One year the several 
roads agreed that they would not issue 


When the 


the agent for them they 


members asked 
told that 
As days passed 


trip passes. 
Ve 


re 


they were not ready 


and no trip passes were ready, hostile and 
t b 
In six 
T) 


and began to give out the 


annoying bills began to introduced 


weeks there 


into the Legislature 
wasa shower of them 1e roads Vit ded, 
After 
that. nothing more was heard of the bills. 
What the public have ht 
plain of is the manipulation of 
in Wall Street gambling But this does 
for the hostility to the 
porations which are developing the West 
by an extraordinary | f money, 
and euttine their own throats 
The 


the ignorance of the relation of legislation 


PASSES 


a rig to com 


railways 
not account cor 


‘ 


oO iV fe) 


a war of 


by 


rates. vast interests at stake, and 


to the laws of business, make the railway 
problem to a spectator in Chicago one of 
absorbing interest. 
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In a thorough diseussion of all inter 


ests it must be admitted that the railways 


have brought many of their troubles upon 


themselves by their greedy wars with 
each other na perhaps 1n some cases by 
teaching Le slatures that have bettered 


their instructions, and that ty rannies in 
management and unjust discriminations 


(such as the Inter-State Commerce Law 
was meant to stop) have much to do in 
provoking hostility that survives many 


of its causes 

[I cannot leave Chicago without a word 
concerning e town of Pullman, al 
though it has already been fully studied 
in the pages of this Magazine. It is one 
of the most interesting experiments in the 
world \s it is only a little over seven 
years old, it would be idle to prophesy 
about it, and I ean only say that thus 
far many of the predictions as to the ef 
fect of ‘* paternalism” have not come true 
If it shall turn out that its only valuable 
result is an ‘‘objeet lesson” in decent and 
orderly living, the experiment will not 
have been in vain It is to be remember 
ed that it is not a philanthropic scheme, 
but a purely business operation, conducted 
on the idea that comfort, cleanliness, and 
agreeable surroundings conduce more to 
the prosperity of labor and of capital than 
the opposites 

Pullman is the only city in existence 
built from the foundation on scientific 
and sanitary principles, and not more or 
less the result of accident and variety of 
purpose and incapacity. Before anything 
else was done on the flat prairie, perfect 
drainage, sewerage, and water supply were 
provided. The shops, the houses, the pub 
lie buildings, the parks, the streets, the 
recreation grounds, then followed in in 
telligent creation Its public buildings 
are fine, and the grouping of them about 
the open flower-planted spaces is very ef 
fective. It is a handsome city, with the 
single drawback of monotony in the well 
built houses Pullman is within the lim 
its of the village of Hyde Park, but it is 
not included in the annexation of the lat 
ter to ( eago 


It is certainly a pleasing industrial 
city lhe workshops are spacious, light, 
and well ventilated, perfectly systema 


tized: for instance, timber goes into one 
end of the long car shop and, without 
turning back, comes out a freight-car at 
the other, the capacity of the shop being 
one freight-car every fifteen minutes of 


the working hours. There are a variety 
of industries, which employ about 4500 
workmen Of these about 500 live out 
side the city, and there are about 10 
workmen who live in the city and work 
elsewhere. The company keeps in order 
the streets, parks, lawns, and shade trees 
but nothing else except the schools is 
free. The schools are excellent, and 
there are over 1300 children enrolled in 
them. The company has a well-selected 
library of over 6000 volumes, containing 
many scientific and art books, which is 
open to all residents on payment of an 
annual subseription of three dollars Its 
use increases vearly, and study classes 
are formed in connection with it. The 
company rents shops to dealers, but it 
carries on none of its own. Wages are 
paid to employés without deduction, ex 
cept as to rent, and the women appreciati 
a provision that secures them a home 
beyond peradventure. The competition 
among dealers brings prices to the Chi 
cago rates, or lower, and then the creat 
city is easily accessible for shopping 
House rent is a little higher for ordinary 
workmen than in Chicago, but not higher 
in proportion to accommodations, and 
living is reckoned a little cheaper. Thi 
reports show that the earnings of opera 
tives exceed those of other working com 
munities, averaging per capita (exclusive 
of the higher pay of the general manage- 
ment) $590 a year. I noticed that piece 
wages were generally paid, and always 
when possible. The town is a hive of 
busy workers; employment is furnished 
to all classes except the school-children 
and the fine moral and physical appear 
ance of the young women in the uphol 
stery and other work rooms would pleas 
a philanthropist. 

Both the health and the morale of the 
town are exceptional; and the mora 


tone of the workmen has constantly im 
proved under the agreeable surroundings 
Those who prefer the kind of indepen 
dence that gives them filthy homes and 
demoralizing associations seem to like to 
live elsewhere. Pullman has a popula 
tion of 10,000. I do not know another 
city of 10,000 that has not a place wher 
liquor is sold, nor a house nor a profes 
sional woman of ill repute. With the 
restrictions as to decent living, the com 
munity is free in its political action, its 
church and other societies, and in all 
healthful social activity. It has several 
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it seems to require the services homes, and that they should ass 


ly one or two policemen, it supports 


doetors and one 


the dirty tenements, with contig 


ts of Chieago, wi 


am glad that this experiment has 


responsibilities of eit enship But 
lawyer wait the full evolution of the Pu 
control, any interfer- idea The town could not ha 
vith individual responsibility, is un- built as an object lesson in any ot 
is that every per- than it was built ‘I 
for himself It poring people Wil voiul i Vy « 
be safer, in work ifter what they have here been 
social problems, than any to aecept The model city stance 
lity either in the as a lesson, the wond Tu cereal 
affairs. When I con- less than eight vears co 
ruous now preparing to se iols On 
idleness, in some side of the railway tracks d 
the homes of Pull- see what influence this nucleus « 
is Cleanliness, and systen L die 
It may be worth some sacri- the larger community rapid 
to teach people that it is better for ing about it Of course p le should be 
pecuniarily, to live free to go up or go dow) \W 
eanly and under educational influences injured by the opportunity of see 
‘rease their self respect. No doubt much pleasanter it is to go uy 


is best that people should own their down 


BATY USHKA.* 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


ae yonder gilded minaret 
Beside the steel-blue Neva set, 
I faintly catch, from time to time, 

The sweet, aerial midnight chime 


“God save the Tsar!” 


Above the ravelins and the moats 

Of the grim citadel it floats; 

And men in dungeons far beneath 

Listen, and pray, and gnash their teeth 
**God save the Tsar!” 


The soft reiterations sweep 
Across the horror of their sleep, 
As if some demon in his clee 
Were mocking at their misery 
‘*God save the Tsar!” 


In his Red Palace over there, 

Wakeful, he needs must hear the prayer. 
How can it drown the broken cries 
Wrung from his children’s agonies 


‘*God save the Tsar!” 

Father they called him from of old 

Batyushka!....How his heart is cold! 

Wait till a million seourgéd men 

Rise in their awful might, and then 
God save the Tsar! 


‘Dear little Father,” a term of endearment applied to the Tsar in Russ 





mpawny 


» Lhan 
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BY WILLIAM 


I 
FTER the 


his daughter 


of Judge Kilburn 
came back to America. 
in 


always meaning to return, but staying on 


death 


They had been eleven winters Rome, 


from vear to year, as people do who have 


nown rq nlite 


] M 
+ 
As il 


tocall them home. Tow 


urd the ss Kilburn tacitly gave 


up the expectation of getting her father 


away, though they both continued to say 
that they were going to take passage as 
soon as the weather was settled in the 
spring At the date they had talked of 


for sailing he was lving in the Protes 


tant cet 


er hers¢ lf together. a 


t 


netery, and she was trying to gath 


id adjust her life to 


his loss This would have been easier 
with a younger person, for she had been 
her fath pet so long, and then had 
taken care of his helplessness with a de- 
votion which was finally so motherly, that 


it was like losing at once a parent and a 


child when he died, and she remained 


with the habit of giving herself when 
there was no lone rany one to receive the 
self-sacrifice He had married late, and 
in her thirty-first year he was eighty 
three; but the disparity of their ages, in 
creasing toward the end through his in 


firmities, had not loosened for her the ties 
| affection that bound them; 


crow 


of custom an 


him more and 
fitfully cognizant of what they had been 


to each other 


4 
she had seen 


more 
since her mother’s death, 
the 


People who came to condole 


while she or more tender and fond 
with him 
with her seemed not to understand this, 
they thought it would help her 
treated 
ef from hopeless anxiety. 
| surprised when she told 


to her bereave 
ment 


They were al 


bear up if they 
as | 


int to go home. 

* Why, said one old lady, 
who had been away from America twenty 
‘this is You've lived in 
this apartment longer now than the oldest 
is lived in 
What are you 


them she still me 
mv dear,”’ 


years, ° home! 
American 
talking about ? 
Do you mean that you are going back to 
Washington 


“Oh no 


inhabitant h most 


towns 


We were merely staying on 
in Washington from force of habit, after 
father gave up practice. I think weshall 
go back to the old homestead, where we've 
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DE 


AN HOWELLS 


always spent our summers, ever sine: 


can remember.” 
** And that?” the old lad 
asked, with the sharpness which people b 


where 18 
lieve must somehow be good for a brok: 
Spirit. 

‘** It’s in the interior of Massachusetts 
you wouldn't know it: a place called H 
boro’.”’ 

‘No, I certainly shouldn't,” said thi 
old lady, with superiority. ‘‘ Why Hat 
boro’, of all the ridiculous reasons ¢ 

‘It was one of the first places whe 
they began to make straw hats; it w 
a nickname at first, and then they adopted 
it. The old name was Dorchester Farms 
Father fought the change, but it was « 
no the people wouldn't 
Farms after the place began to grow; a1 


use: 


have 


by that time they had got used to Hat 
boro’. Besides, I don’t see how it’s ai 
worse than Hatfield, in England.” 
t's very American.” 
“Oh, it’s American. We have Box ‘ 


boro’ too, you know, in Massachusetts.’ 
“And you are 
Hatboro’, Mass.,”’ 
to present the idea in the strongest light 
by abbreviating the name of the State 
wil Miss 


a change, but not so much of a chang 


from Rome 


fone? 


said the old lady, trying 


said Kilburn “Tt wi 
he 
as you would think. I was always ver 
happy there, and—it was father’s wish to 
go back.’ 

‘**Ah, my dear!” cried the old lady 
‘You're letting that weigh with you, | 
Don’t doit! 
you suppose that the last thing he could 


wish you to do would be to sacrifice youl 


If it wasn’t wise, don’t 


see 


self to a sick whim of his?” 

The kindness and interest expressed i1 
the words touched Annie Kilburn. § 
had a certain beauty of feature; she was 
near-sighted; but her eyes were brow 
and soft, her lips red and full; her da 
hair grew low, and played in little wisp 
and rings on her temples, where her con 
plexion was clearest; the bold contour o! 
her face, with its decided chin and tli 
rather large salient like hi 
father’s; it was this, probably, that gav: 
an impression of strength, with a wistful 
qualification. She was at that time rathe: 
thin, and it could have been seen that sh: 
would be handsomer when her frame ha 


nose, was 
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inded out in fulfilment of its generous 


sign. She opened her lips to speak, but 
it them again in an etfort at self-con 


yo Delore shes ud 


But I really wish to do it At this 
ment I would rather be in Hatboro’ 
in in Rome 

Oh, very well,” said the old lady 
hering herself up as one does from 
rowing away one’s sympathy upon an 


wort hy object - 
that it 
almost 


‘if you really wish it 


L know must seem 


preposter 
that I 
when I might 


is and—and ungrateful 


should think of going back, 


istas wellstay. Why, lvea great many 


ore friends here than I have there; I 
ppose TL shall be almost a stranger when 

t there, and there’s no comparison in 
mpath nd congeniality and yet 1 feel 
at I must go back 1 can’t tell vou 
hy But I have a longing; I feel that 
I must try to be of some use in the world 
try to do some good indin Hatboro’ I 
IK | shall KHOW ho y Hne put on 
her glasses, and looked at the old lady as 
f she might attempt an explanation, but, 


is if a clearer vision of the veteran world 


discouraged her, she did not make 
the eff 
Oh 


rt 
‘It 


She stopped, 


’ said the old lady you want 


to pe Oo use and do good 


is if then there were no more to be said 
vy a sensible person ‘And shall you 
2 going soon?” sli asked The idea 


seemed to suggest her own departure, and 
aha 

*“* Just 
Miss Kilburn. 


rose 


after speaking. 


as soon as possible,” answered 


W ords take 


hing more than their explicit mean 


on a color of 


somet 








ing, from the mood. in which they are 
spoken: Miss Kilburn had a sense of hur 
ving her visitor away, and the old lady 


ad a sense of being turned out-of-doors. 


that the preparations for the homeward 


voyage might begin instantly 


I] 


Many times after the preparations be 
and they 
ended, Miss Kilburn faltered in doubt of 


ran, many times after were 
her decision; and if there had been any 
vill stronger than her own to oppose it, 
and staid in 


All the way home there was a 


she might have reversed it, 
Rome 
strain of misgiving in her satisfaction at 
what be for the 
and the first sight of her native land 
gave her a 


ing she believed to 
best, 


shock of emotion which was 
not unmixed joy. She felt forlorn among 





people who were coming home with all 


sorts of high expectations, while she only 
had high intentions 

These dated back a good many years; 
in fact, they dated back to the time when 
the first flush of her unthinking girlhood 
Was over, and she began to question her 
self as to the life she was living It was 
a very pleasant life, ostensibly Her fa 


ther had been elected from the bench to 
Congress, and had kept his title and his 
repute as a lawyer through several terms 
in the House before he settled down to 
the practice of his profession in the courts 


at ere 


Wash not 


deal of money 


he 


The V passed from 


made a gvood 


on, Wi 


board 


ing to house-keeping, in the easy Wash 
ington way, after their impermanent Con 
gresslonal years, and divided their time 
between a comfortable little place in Ne 
vada Cirele and the old homestead in 
Hatboro’ He was fond of Washington, 
and robustly content with the world as 
he found it there and elsewher If 


his daughter's compunctions came to her 


through him, it must have been from some 


remoter ancestry; he was not apparently 


characterized by their and 


transmission 


probably she derived them from her mo 


ther, who died when she was a little girl, 
and of whom she had no recollection 
Till he began to break, after they went 
abroad, he had his own way in every 
thing; but as men grow old or infirm 
thev fall into subjection to their women 


kind; their rude wills yield in the sup 


pler insistence of the feminine purpose; 


they take the color of the feminine moods 


and emotions: the eyele of life completes 
itself where it 


the 


did not escape 


began, in helpless depend 
and Kilburn 


tle W 


often complaining and unlovely, as aged 


ence upon Rufus 


Ni > 
the common lot. as 
and ailing men must be; perhaps he w: 
but he had moments when 
of 
spiritual 


usually so; 


recognized the beauty his daughter's 


aspiration With a 


which showed that 


Sympathy, 
he must always have 
He 
and 


as nol very 


had an intellectual perception of it. 
large ESS 


expressed with rhetorical 


looseness the longing which w 


definite in her own heart, and mingled 
with it a strain of homesickness poign 
antly simple and direct for the places 


the scenes, the persons, the things, of his 
early days. As he failed more and more, 
his homesickness was for natural as 


pects which had wholly ceased to exist 


through modern changes and improve 
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ments, and for people long since dead, 


whom he could find only in an illusion 
of \ ! nt in some other world. 
In the pa sO this situation it Was eas 
lor ( it ( to keep him ignorant o 
the pas na rebeilion against fie own 
if NH 1 She sometimes sur} rised 
hers W n he died, all counter-ceur 
rent ! t in the tidal revulsion of 
feelin swept her to the fulfilment 
oO wd was deepest and strong 
€ ri ire, With Shame for What 
Shie ed s shallowest, till that mo 
mit r sion in which she saw the 
I ‘ 1" ‘ und many towered hills 
of ston ! up out of the western 
\\V 

S id always regarded her soul as 
the uttle d of two opposite principles, 
the good and the bad, the hieh and the 
lo God n le her, she thought, and He 
alone tle n e evervthing that she was; 
bu S uuld not have said that He 
! Lhe ¢ in her. Yet her belief 
did not admit the existence of Creative 
Evil: and » she said to herself that she 
hers¢ i itevil, and she must struggle 
wu ( she must question What 
ever it Lrongiy wished because she 
stro! \ shed it It was not loriecal : 
sh Ly vush her postulates to their 
ODVIOUS COT isions: there was apt to be 
the sa kind of break between her con 
clusio und her actions as between her 
reas $ a er Conclusions She acted 
imp ely, and from a force which she 
could not analyze. She indulged reveries 
so vivid that they seemed to weaken and 
exhaust he or the grapple with realities ; 
the 1 ection of them abashed her in 
the presence of tacts 

With all this, it must not be supposed 
that ( iS morbidly introspective, that 
her life had been ascetic. It had been 
ipparently a life of cheerful acquiescence 
in orld conditions; it had been, in 
some measure, a life of fashion, or at least 
of society It had not been without the 


lives, by 


had 


but she did not think she had 


interests of other girls any 


had sometimes fancies, 


n love, and she had refused 


3 ft 


ers of 


marriage for that reason 
Ill 
The 


ran at 


industry of making straw hats be 


Hatboro’, as many other indus 


tries have begun in New England, with no 


great local advantages, but simply because 
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its founder happened to live there, and to 
that 


and labor of the 


believe it would pay. There was a 


rauroad, sort he wante 


abundant in 


farms In time 


ap and 


ind the outlving 


york came to be Gone more and 


chil and to be gathered into lay 


hnery 





ps The buildings inereased in s 


line of thi 


{ 


rOUr, a 


ima number: the singe 
Vas multiplied Into 


the 


road 


ot tracks several large 


reQion 
\ indow ,* wooden bulks cre W 


SHoOps; a SLOCKINS: followed 


, 


factory 


this business activity did not warp 
old village from its picturesqueness « 
quiet The railroad tracks crossed 
main street: but the Shops were all ¢ 
one side of them, with th« ork - peo 
ple’s cottages and boarding-houses, a 
on the other were the simple, squar 


roomy old houses, with their white pain 
and their green blinds, varied bV the mo 
ern color and carpentry of French-ro 


ed The 


close to the street. with 


villas old houses stood quit 


a Strip of narro 


the new mansior 


door-yard before them; 


affected a certain depth of lawn, ove) 


vhich their owners personally pushed a 
hand 
after tea 


mowel every SuMiine 


CliUCKING 


evening The fenees had bee 


taken away from the new houses, in t 


taste of some of the Boston suburbs; th 
gqnerally remained before the old on: 
| inmates resented the ragged effect 
street a 


peen OF an or 


whose 
their absence gave the 


Irreg 


larity had hitherto 
derly and harmonious kind, such as nat 


urally follows the growth of a country 


thoroughfare The 
farther 


road into a village 


dwellings were placed hearer or 
the ] 


sidewalk as their builders 
cied, and the elms that met in a 


from 


1OW are 


above the street had an illusive 


SV rhinit 
try in the perspective; they were rea 
set at uneven intervals, and in a line th: 
wavered capriciously in and out. The 
itself 


widening and 


curved alot 
like a 


itself 


street lounged and 


contracting rive 


and then suddenly lost over the 


brow of an upland which formed a nat 


ral boundary of the village Beyond t 
Hatboro’, a 
built by city people who had lately com 
idlers and invalids, the former for t 
the latter for the d 
chance intervals in the o 


was South group of cotta 


in 
cool summer, and 
At 
village new side streets branched from th« 
thoroughfare to the right and the left, a1 


here and there a Queen Anne cottag« 


winter. 





i 
| 





tory by columns of 


‘al array of pendent sides and quarters ip 
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ved its chimneys and gables on em 
roadway mae e eims il Kept it 
ind Coo vith thei verily shade 
swept 1e iwon-tops t ir pen 
is boughsa p ices Vasu pa e¢ { 
| 1lKS Were isphaited to he 1ias 
yinevery direction, and ev were 
y broken out in w é ry the 

~ vw moO 
Miss Kilburn sa them in the spring 
heir usefulness was least apparent 
she did not know whether to praise 
rit of progress which showed itself 
em as well as in other things at Hat 
) rile had come prepared to have m Ss 
ngs it she had promise | herself to be 
she thought she could bear the old 
Ss not e ne pome Of the new 
os, howevel were no SO Iaiy Lhe 


station-master was handsome in his 
id uniform, and pleasanter t >the eye 


ne veteran baggage-master, 1ncon 





ious In his stitf silk cap and his shirt 
enand spectacles. The station itself 
° DR 
of Richardson’s, massive and low 


1 red-tiled, spreading veranda roofs, 


inter with 
business architecture of Hatboro’ 

‘nh Was of the florid ambitious New 
ork type, prevalent with every American 
n in the early stages of its prosperity 
e buildings were of pink brick, faced 
h granite, and supported in the first 
f painted iron; flat 
fed blocks looked down over the low 
ooden structures of earlier Hatboro’, and 
large hotel had p ished back the old-time 


vern, and planted itself flush upon the 


ewalk. But the stores seemed very 


good, as she glanced at them from her 


irriage, and their show-windows were 


istef lly arranged; the apothecary *s had 


interior of glittering neatness unsur 


vassed by an Italian apothecary’s; and 


le provision-man’s, besides its symmetri 


ors, had banks of fruit and vegetables 
iout, and a large aquarium with a 


raying fountain in its window 


Bolton, the farmer who had always 
Cll Care of the Kilburn place came to 
eet her at the station and drive he r 
ome Miss Kilburn had bidden him 
ve slowly, so that she could take in all 
changes, and she noticed the new 
ywwn-hall, with which she eould find no 
ilt; the Baptist and Methodist churches 
| 


ere the same as of old; the Unitarian 
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nurs seemed to have shi nK us Lhe 
il tecture had svmopat ed \ i its 
l ! ! De) ol Shippers IS be 
vo iS { icrt reel \ l ne 

ers’ monumen a i \ le 

| r- poie il I I ir smal rass 
i mnt reactel Line nts o the com 

i ASE 

mi » a Mome Mi Bolton said 
Miss kK url as 1 el ead quite 
out Of the carriac md ired at the hgure 
O! e monument 

It was strange that t rst misg ng 

she « d rea " e sure ¢ ymcerning 
Ha DOrO ShHou re ule to | Tre 
Which she hersell iS mainly responsible 
or placing there When the money was 
subscribed and voted for the statue the 
committee wrote out to her at Rome as 
one who would naturally feel an interest 
in getting something tit and economical 
ror them She accepted the trust with 
eealand pleasure; but she overruled their 
simple notion ¢ in American volunteet 
it rest, with his hands folded on the muz 
le of his gun, as intolerably hackneyed 
and commonplace Her conseience, she 


said, would not let her add another recruit 


to the regiment of stone soldiers standing 
about n that post ire on the tops otf ped 
estals all over the country and so, mm 


stead of going to an Italian statuary with 


her fellow-townsmen’s letter, and getting 
; 7 : ] } 

Im to make the gure they unted, she 

doubled the money and gave the commis- 


sion to a young girl from Kansas, who 
had come out to develop at Rome the gen 


ius recognized at Topeka. They decided 


” best to have 


together that t would 
something ideal, and the sculptor prompt 
ly imagined and rapidly executed a de- 
sign for a winged Victory, poising on the 
summit of a white marble shaft. and 


clasping its hands under its chin, in ex 


pression of the grief that mingled with 


the popular exultation. Miss Kilburn 
had her doubts while the work went on, 
but she silenced them with the theory 


that when the figure was in position it 
would be all right. 

Now that she saw it in position she 
wished to ask Mr. Bolton what was thought 


of it, Dut she could not nerve herself to 
the question He remained silent, and 
she felt that he was sorry for her. <a 


may I be very humble; may I be helped 


to be very humble!” she prayed under her 


breath It seemed as if she could not 


take her eyes from the figure; it was 
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such a modern, such an American shape 


sO vyouLntiully 


inadequate, so simple, SO 


sophisticated SO i1lKe 


cet 


‘ , lad 
a young iaay in sO 


indecorously exposed for a tableau 


vivant mene wondered f Lhe people In 
Hatboro’ felt all this about it; if Lhey re 
alized how its involuntary frivolity in 
Suited soLremn memory of the Siain 
Drive on pleas¢ she said, gently 
Bolton pulled the rei and as the 
horses started he pointed vith his whip to 
a church at the other side of the green 
That's the new Orthodox church,” he 
explained 
Oh, is it asked Miss Kilburn “is 
very handsome, I’m sure phe was not 
sensible of admiring the large Roman 
, ' 


esque plie very much, though it 


was cer 


tainly not bad, but she remembered that 


member of the Orthodox 


Bolton was a 


chureh, and she was grateful to him for 
not savin invthing about the soldiers 
monument 

We sold the old buildin’ to the Cath 
olies, and they moved it down ont’ the 
side stre¢ 

Miss Kilburn caught the glimmer of a 

cross where he beckoned, through thie flut 
ter of the foliage 

They had to razee the steeple some to 
git their cross on he added; and then 
he showed her the high SCHOOL D iulding 


as they passed, and the Episcopal chap 


el, of blameless chureh-warden’s Gothic 


half hidden by its Japanese ivy, under a 


Oo m,on another side street 


Yes.” she 


abort mad 


branching ¢ 


said, ‘‘that was built before 


he 


He let the horses walk on the soft, dark 


[ disremember,”’ said, absently 


ly shaded road, where the wheels made a 
pleasant grinding sound, and set himself 
sidewise on his front seat, so as to talk to 


Miss Kilburn more at his ease 


I d’ know,” he began, af clearing 


his throat, with a conscious ait “as you 
know we'd rot a new minister to our 
church 

No hadn’t heard of it said Miss 
Kilburn, with her mind full of the monu 
ment still * But | might have heard and 
forgotten it she added | was very 
much taken up toward the last before I] 


left 
Well, come to think,” said 


: : . 
Know s youd had time to heard 


Bolton : 


been here a great while 
)* asked Miss Kil 


feeling how far from satisfactory 


hain't 
Is he 


burn, 


satisfactory 
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the 


planatory apology tothe committee in hi 


Victory was, and formulating an ex 
mind 
satisfactory eno igh 


He 


Limes 


‘Oh ves. he’s 
s talented, a) 


Yes 


rot pretty ti 


rhit 


progre SSive 


Mr 


I ruess they 
Rogers, even before he died: 

before they could settle on anybod 
In fact they couldn't seem to agree 


Mr 


Miss Kilburn | 


DOdY till Peek cone 


iad Got as Tar, 


interview with the committee, as to h 
+} 


( red Lo 


thie 


replace at her own expe! 
Victory with a Volunteer. and s 
seemed to be listening to Bolton with ra 


attention 
Well, it's like this,” continued t 

farmer ‘He's progressive in his idee 
n at the same time he’s spiritual-m 
ed and so I guess he suits pretty vella 
round Of course you cant suit ever 
bod There’s always got to be a dog 
the manger, it don’t matter where vou 
But if anybody was to ask me, I shou 
sav Mr. Peck suited Yes, I don’t kno 
but what I should 

Miss Kilburn instantaneously closed he 
transaction With the committee, remover 
the Victory, and had the Voluntee 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonit 


ope ned wit 
Peck 
lis name 
Yes, 
He’s from down 


Maine 
Miss Kilburn did not reply. 


Rev. Mr. Pe 


ih prayer by the 
Did you tell me 


she said 
} was Peck 


W. Pe 


Penobseotport way 


ma’am: Rev. Julius 


I guess he’s all right 


Her mint 
had been taken off the monument for th 


her dislike for the name o 
the Victory ] 
seized the opportunity to get back 


moment by 


the new minister, and 


Bolton sighed d eply, and cont nued 
a diffusive strain, which at last 
ceptible to Miss Kil 


became pel 


urn through her o 


humiliation ‘There's some in every con 
munity that’s bound to complain, I don 
care what you do to accommodate *e1 


and what I done, I done as much to st 


their clack as anvthing and give him t 
right t off, an 


fWuess L did 
But Mis’ Bolton she didn’t know but wha 


sort of a star 


rht of a libbutt 





youd look at it in the li 
didn't but 
think I no business to done it 


and | KnOW What you wou 


He seemed to be addressing a questior 


to her, 


frown, and Bolton was obliged to go on 


but she only replied with a daze 














| In’t let him room in youn part rf isis / ind is T say I'm w ! { 
yUSE that is to say not sieep tf r \ 1 ite r vou sav f[ ‘ thre 
[ thought, as you is com f Oo sstua lL presun it part o 
Id better be alrin 1 ) vivie il 16 iva i ) 
[ might as é nh Sé It i perfect ! { Mi B 
Judge’s roon If l is tor Miss kK n 
in | id a t ado, tm H lt any i re t a 
) for { (a Ip Bolton t a ear avo vid Bolt tiie i ( ! 
und toward his horses, to e pl . K 
nes of en on n ; iC i 1 Gail ra i i e Slat il 
t eins a desperate ma ) ten \ ne. a t 
What a vou t ibo Mi t settled 
1 tal na abou Oust ay hie i) | d 
5 yn answered t ‘ d of O- 1 ‘ eene old one 
Mr. Peck; I took him to board, If it wasa young one, I guess he n't 
4} ore ibout 
You took n » board ( ib way Bolt il n is 
y i] | no il th ist ace ra at nie! i riit re | Stl Ele ' ] \ \ 
it tel » t ict i ‘? J ! il md 1 { ‘ t th 
il i > MOTT > Lie B | ‘ sO) « ed ‘ a iit) ead | i ‘ ind 
ire f { ‘ ’ icf ! ‘ ent i t s le in Tace i ) 
, i 1 | i lie t th | i ! 4 \ You could 1 { I Sta i Ihe 
ys d in it before The child ie d found a suita plane said M 
ied rtly turn s face round kK in 
n, and beginning to look Miss K irn () | ul vO do that 
eve van tone to touch anythin Bolto But Im ( oO vou 
d kep r our part a thr ne 
if Mi Bolton couldn't seem Chey came up in sig the old square 
her out of her s if, shi tL SO nd house, standing ba i vood distane rom 
er, and she sed to fo vy me round le roa 1a broad of grass slop 
iong the hosses like a ‘ I declare ng down before to a e valle 
ss her und i ao und risil iwmain to the ili TeENCH the 
bolton s fae ( of one of the rounds from the eet Ihe all was 
in ploughed fields of Hatboro’, and deep- overhung there by a company of magnifi 
irrowed, lighted ip 1 real feeling cent elm vhie turned and formed one 
ch he tried to make go as far in the. side « e ave ie leading to the house 
mK OF reconciling Miss Ki irn a t it Their tops met and mixed somewhat in 
id been factitious congru 1 those of the stiff dar 
But I don’t understand she said map ch more de e| shaded the 
What child are you talking about other side of the lane 
Mr. Peck’s ») mm arove nto er oon and 
Was he married she asked, with dis then out into the de sunny space at the 
sure, she did not know 1h side of the house ere Miss Kilburn had 
Well, yes, | had bee iunswered a ted so often with her fa ! Bol 
solton ** But she'd be’n in the as\ n tons dog, grown now so very old as to be 
sinee the « d is bor minded, barked era it | nas 
Oh,” said Miss Kilburn ie ( ind then, recog? him, broke into 
ind she fell back pon the sea I mm in nboeciie whim ! ind went bac und 
ch she had started forward o1led his rheumati } pinthe suno i 
Bolton might easily have take ler tone varm stone before the door Mrs. Bo 
rv that of discust He faeed round m ton had to step over him as she came out 
r once more ‘It was nd o qu r forma supporti t elbow ith 
s havin’ the ehild 1 him, an’ takin’ her left hand as she offere e other in 
ost the care of her himself; and so,as I greeting to Miss K in th a look of 
say, Mis’ Bolton and me we took him in, question at her husband 
is much to stop folks’ mouths as any Miss Kilburn intercepted the look, and 
ling, till they got kinder used to it began to laugh 
But we didn’t take him into your part, All is hanged, and all so strange: 
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S ner tather I s ‘ iS SDPOLIess the VW ndows shor 
rh Live ( a I ( is a sort ol 1d 1! 
( ! l H rat il) repa re ( 
vy to eft her thines tosses 
l Lie ) ( ( >t i 1¢ oll spro t 
| t o i ce "i | out. 
( r ind ind n of the hand of B 
( t economi patches of thre 
‘ on e « mal een ft e ¢ vel ears before 
) ) 1 ) Ss Line ere dal nes inthe carpets and « 
i tre S { MOUS ed V iii iffec edi he? I Suali¢ 
Ls ) I ira at es ) ) elt and im il (‘e) 
the p ns t ed oO sul > { i ) the plac l nor s ( 
‘ inderpinning of e L y4 pared t! p. Lient ¢ 
s pot plant e |} co ised her: she could not decide ‘ 
( Sti remnembered t em ¢« ( ( 
th I « a bra pout l ! ed ¢ ( odo Ss i¢ sea to Ca 
a at It is pertect is Yr tne pantry on the steame 
Mrs. Bolto She stoppec Her father had never been sure 
eran to ec}! ( put hie uld not return an next ve 
iton s caretul otfered mad mont ul the house ha i S 
hers¢ ipon the bony s icture ready to rece e them I) S study « 
s 1 und bu qa her i SOD | ne is as he left His da 12 
e leathe ds « neck looked for signs of Mr. Peck’s oceupat 
n iffered her embrace above pu here were none Mrs. Bolton exp 
» fled a ‘ rhneu ead that she had pu 1] in ye Tr 
yrehension ym sth eep oO er own  Ssitting-room to ‘ " "| 
l SSKITLUS, a ithen Can ul age s desk Suntouched, and hs jie 
ed at them in a Valn etfort to ooden rryi-¢ ir SLOoE pulled ip t 
f he ere in i | ra of 
» in and iy down by thi OO} n their vyello sheep-skin, 
1 Mrs Bolton 1a aea 1 ri i tit Ss bove and their black t 
e she beat Miss Kilburn’s below, were in the order he had tau 
her bony palm in sign of syn Mrs. Bolton to replace them in after d 
But the dow we t off up the i 0 Lhe st itfed ow oO L.sSsnell above t 
there bD Lia pa ture bars il mante looked down \\ 1aclear sole 
ictedly at intervals n its gum-copal eyes, and Mrs. Bo 
took it from its perch to show Miss K 
1\ 
: yu Lhat there was not a moth on it 
round that the house maa Lie n ol a moth 
uired for her comir yut Miss Kilburn experienced here that 
ma mould sn Which it rusa or the ola associations to take 
Sand nights of ope doors ant form of weleome which sh had alre 
od e out. stole bae waiin I in the earth and sky and air outs 
lirst | il 1 ol biny W il 1e¢1 _ t i every, Lh ny there was i sense ol 
lit on Line eal S and hn ! passable separation Het ce id fat 
id alter opening het runt ma Vas no nearer in h vonted piace tl! 
her dresses on beds and chairs the trees of the orchard. or the outline 
most of the first week outside of the we known hills, or the pink of 
unde gy about the fields and fam irsunsets. In herrummagin ) 
oO ad st ersell ane to Ul the house sh pul ead open a Chest OF ¢ 
1 features of the place rhe ers which used to stand in the room w 
I muna i wel ct d na Si 1 ier s t Sit rt nen 1 ch | It \ is Tu ol 
remembered it The Boltons own ch ish clothing, a little girl’s lin 
ip very well, and in gs} rf nd muslin; and she thought with at 
Vand mouiady sm 1] il Was conse ot despair that she < ul d as well 1one 
( i} There was nota spe get back into these outgrown garme 
i1ywhere; the old yellow sh-y which the he pless piety of Mrs. Bol 
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kept from the rag-bag, as to think o 

entering the relations of the life so lon 
off 

surprised her to d |} vy cold thie 

ms were Slit id remenibered them 

ivs very kind and oO ut Shie 

so used now to the ways of the Ital 

sand their showy affection, it was hard 

er to realize that people could be bo i 

i and cold The Boltons seemed 


iamed of their fee 


is the 


Same 1h 


¢ Villagers yvnen she began to meet 
n, and the fact slowly worked back 


o her consciousness, W 


Ounadingeg 1S Way 


People did not come to see her at 
rr They waited, as they told her, till 
e got settied, before they eal ed und 


en they did not appear very glad to have 
er DacK., 
But this was not altogether the etfect of 


The 


ieir temperament Kilburns had 


ade a long summer sin Hatboro’, 


ind the y had always talked of it as home ; 


mut they had never passed a whole year 


ere since Judge Kilburn first went to 
ongress, and they were not regarded 
s full neighbors or permanent citizens. 


Miss Kilburn, however, kept u 


] , 


iShil 
t 


p her chiid 


ood frienc ss, and she and some of the 
idies called one another by their Chris 
in names, but they believed that she met 


people in Washington whom she liked 


etter; the winters she spent there cer 
nly weakened the ties between them, 
ind when it came to those eleven vears 


n Rome, the letters they exchanged grew 
rarer and rarer, till they stopped altogeth 


} 
Some of the went aw 


el LYiIris ay some 
died others became dead and absent to 
er in their marriages and household 
cares. 

\fter waiting for one another, three of 
em came together to see her one day 
They all kissed her, after a questioning 
glance at her face and dress, as if they 
vaunted to see whether she had grown 
proud or too fashionable. But they 


vere T 


hemselves apparently much better 
lressed, and certainly more richly dressed 
in a place like Hatboro’, where there is 


no dinner-giving, and eveni parties are 


few, the best dress is a street costume, 


Vhienh may be worn for calls and shop 
, and for church and 
The 


an effect of out-door fashion, in which the 


ping all publie enter 


tainments. well-to-do ladies make 


hoy 
shop 


their turn they share her in-door simpli 


poorest hand has her part; and in 
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ity re 
vnnets and frocks e latest stvle and 
costi material 

They et her make t vivances, 1 
ce l em Wit blank Passi tv, or WN 
pelling them with ire ecording to tl 
several nee or their se respect, and 
ta to one a cross her. O 
oO em asked her when her hair had be 
oun > turn, and they eac told het OW 
thin she was, but promised her that Hat 
boro’ air would bring her up. At. the 
same time they feigned humility in re 
card to everything about Hatboro’ but the 
air: they laughed when she said she in 
tended now to make it her home thi 
vhole vear round, and said they wuessed 
she would be tired of it long before win 
ter: there were plenty of summer folks 
that passed the winter as long as the Jun 
weather lasted 

As they grew more secure of them 
selves, or less afraid of one another in her 
presence, their voices rose; they laughed 
loudly at nothing, and they yelled in a 


nervous chorus at times, each trying to 
make herself heard above the others 


They showed that they were 


same gay, unaffected village girls that 
she used to know [Two of them were 
really women of very good minds; the 
other was a simpleton; but in these mo 


ments of demonstration they were all 


alike, and collectively they were inferior 
in mind and manners to the worst of 
their number 

She 


asked them about the social life in 
the village, and they told her that a good 
many new people had r ally settled there 
put they did not know whether she would 


the old Hat 


Annie showed them some of 


like them; they were not 
boro’ Sty e 
the things she had bro ight home especial 
and they 


vening 


said now she 


the 


Roman 
ought 
parior with them 

You'll 
Annie,” 


Views, 


to give in church 


an e 


come to our church, 


The Unita 


nave to 


Mrs. Putney 


said 


rian doesn’t have preaching once in a 
month, and Mr. Peck is very liberal.” 
said 


‘*He’s "most too liberal for some,” 
Emmeline Gerrish. Of t 


he stoutest, al d 


three she had 


he 
iit 


crown t from being a 


slight. light-minded girl, she had become 


a heavy matron, habitua censorious in 


her speech. She did not mean any more 


by it, however, than she did by her girlish 
frivolity, and if she was not supported in 
her severity, she was apt to break down 


iS 
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‘ ‘\ I i i i 
‘ ig H 
' i L pre ym 
( nha ori ( 
~ is T it 1 
3 M : 
( u ( Lhe promises 
\I (rer s Y« nu 
irp \ i a 
( tere l ~~ \ our 
M Do l ti 
vite in ¢ oO 
it * ~ ey iad i 
r ove eforehand id ha 


rut it 
iess he paid his boar« s 
eto OCOS*t re yer ne 

) i mt i ne had vb 


ne gained tenderness in 


¢ iabtneexpects to do 1) 
Oo Ss. W out any mothe 
i Mrs Crerrish He ougtit 
‘ aited a 
Ssugcaested li Putney, dé 
S \ S peen 1 same LS 
the chil is bor I 
il you Ca 1 proper time 
d Mrs. Gerrish 
ea minister feels differen 
igs Mrs. Wilmington re 
ently 
ViV aminister shouid tee 
trom invooUdy else said 
It S his adutv to ado on 
‘count I don’t se ivh 
remains brought to Hat 
d this point at some length 
ned to forget Annie she 
mo nterest than her con 
ist resting place of the min 
fe really inspired These 
is of hers seemed to have 
iveness of their girlhood 


+ ; ] } + 

treated the affair with a na 
shocked her In the coun 
Mall towns people come face 


11ie, especiall y women 


It 








n ns marrying, child-bearing, househ« 
( Ss nd burdens, neighborhood frOs 
Ss « it buria ind whether 1 
corpst ypeared natura But ever 
1 h kindness goes with their dais S101 
t Va ylunted, Dut not embittered 
They ended by recalling Annie to mn 
M Putney said L suppost 
ive een to the cemetery yet 1 hey 
i rea u ct yu ent a 
( ¢ aid = ¢ ind | il ( t throu 
il { ie A ood many Lave 
l un Vy tombs, and they ve t en 
{ old iron fences round the lots 
pul Granite curbing They mow the ol 
i 1 Lime Ls b pt riect irden \l 
ute Was a Smali WO ill Lireat 
ginning to rinkle and slit ha et 
rather an odd ori She had n rie 
man om Annie remembered as a n 
c ous little boy ith a sharp tong 
ind a nervous temperament ner ta 
id uways 11Kkea til when he Came abe 
é ouse, but Annie 1d 1Ost sig Ol 
Lhe years that make Ssiial OVS aU 
c s arge ones, and hie was il colle 
en sne went abroad mehe had an ll 
pression OF something unhappy in 
irl as marriage 
I think it’s too much fixed up n 
el ud Mrs. Gerrish She turned su 
denly to Annie: ** You gomg to ha 
vour father fetched home 
The other ladies started a little at the 
question and looked at Annie; it was 1 
1 it they were shocked, but they wantec 
to see whether sne would not be so 
No she said, brief] one adder 
ielplessly, ‘‘ It wasn’t his wish 
I should have thought he would ha 
ed to be buried alongside ol your n 
1 Sala Mrs (it rish ‘But th Jude 
ilways was a little peculiar. I presun 
vou can have the name and the date pu 
oO) ie monument just the same 
Annie flushed at this intimate comment 
and suggestion Trom a woman Whom as a 
Piri s e had never admitted to familiar 
with her, but had tolerated because s 
vas such a harmless simpleton, and hui 
ipon other girls whom she liked bette 
The ord ‘‘monument” cowed her, ho 
ever She was afraid they would beg 
to talk about the soldiers’ monument 
OH , 


them 


answe 


about 


red hastily, and 


their families 


began LO as 


Mrs. Wilmington, who had nochildre 


ana 


Mrs. Putney, who had one, spoke ol 


Mrs. Gerrish’s large family 


She had four 
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lren, and she refused the praises of 
ends for them, though she celebra 
em herself “You ought to have 

é oO | e girls that Elle st 
she said Ellen Putney, | don't 

ww vou ¢ r got ove iat Phos 
ely ‘ y « de me, and 


is LOO ure 
> nad married a clerk in the prinel 
rv-goods store vho ad prospered 
und was now one of thie is 
s men of the place, and id ith 
) t 1 leading cit en rs li¢ t ead 
itness to dea Vil Lhe questions 
vion and education which he took 
n, and was always quoting Mr 
rish She called him Mr. Gerrish so 
ich that other people began to eall him 


» too But Mrs Putney s husband held 


vainst und had the wbit of re 
1 @ the little man ( emonilous sa 
; | » ] 
t1ONS ! tlh =eas\ riello Billy 
(70 d morning B I Vas IS Lhe 
rv that this was good for Gerrish, who 
t oLvne Sé nh ¢ orgotten vihen 


e of the old Putneys:; and he was a 
yer DY profession. 


Mrs. Wilmington’s husband had come 


» Hatboro’ since Annie’s long absence 


eran he had eapital, and he had started 
stocking-mill in Hatboro’ He was 
nuch older than his wife, whom he had 


irried after Hy protracted \ do Ve rhood 


She had one of the best houses and the 


nost richly furnished in Hatboro She 


id more mind than either of the others, 
ind she and Mrs. Putney saw Mrs. Gerrish 
il rare mtervais vnd 1th opservance ol 

me notable fact of their mirish Irena 
ship like the present. 

In pursuance of the subject of children, 
Mrs. Gerrish said that she sometimes had 
1 notion to offer to take Mr. Peck’s little 


rl herself till he could get fixed some 


iow, Dut Mr (verrish wo ild not let her 
Mr. Gerrish said Mr. Peck had better get 
narried himself if he wanted a step-mo 
ier for his little girl Mr. Gerrish was 
eculiar about keeping a family to itself 


“Well. vou ll thin me 1% come to 


ard with you too,” said Mrs. Putney, in 
reference to Mr. Peck 
The ladies all rose, and having Pot 


ipon their feet, began to shout and laugh 


igain like cirls, they implied. 
They staid and talked a long time after 
rising, with the same note of unsparing 





personality in their talk Where there 
re few p ( terests and few events, as 
nsu places nere can be ho sina LalK 
ho ne oO Live Cu eSs ouch-anad-go ot 
thers wd Tho S the rst em 
People e not ul as ur itua 
y and freely help yuat the have only 
themse es to ¢ py their minds \n 
nies fmends had also to distinguish them 
selves to her from the rest of the villagers 
nd t i easiest 0 S ) ill itll 
tude of eriticism n 2, ed Vill laroe i] 
mwa r Vy en Ga a AISSe¢ OL ¢ if 
commu y bD i \ ‘ velleved 
Lhere is no piace H MOTO i era 
They went out on a t of the most 
tole: init Nwarily ana eX by rant local 
pride Kach felt that she had not made 


a good Impression, Db il biamed the others 


for it. while she laughed and screamed to 
ceep her spirits up In the contagion of 
their pertunctot gavety Annie began to 
sScr’¢ rh ind bal 4 Loo is » « ) owed 
them to the door, and ood talking to 
them while they got into Mrs. Wilming 
ton’s extension LO} carryv-a She answel 
ed with deafening promises, when they all 
put their bonnets out of the « urry-all and 
called back to her to be sure to come soon 


to see them 


Mrs. Bolton made no advances with An 
nie toward the discussion of her friends: 
but when Annie asked abou their fam 
ilies, she answered with ie incisive di 
rectness of a country-bred woman She 


delivered her judgments as she went 


about her work, the morning after the 
ladies’ visit, while Annie sat before the 
breakfast - table, which she had = given 
her leave to clear As she passed in 


and out from the dining room to the 


kitchen she kept talking; she raised her 
voice in the further room, and lower 
ed it when she drew near again She 
yore i d smal calico Wrappet vhich 
made no compromise with the gauntness 
of her figure her reddish-brown han 


which grew in a fringe below her crown 


was plaited nto small tavs or talis pulled 
up and tied aeross the top of her head, 
the bare surfaces of hich were curi 


OUSIY mottled with the dye which she 
sometimes put on her hair Behind, this 
was gathered up into asmall knob pierced 
with a single hair pin; the arrangement 
left Mrs. Bolton’s visage to the unrestrict 


ed expression of character. She did not 
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et it express toward Annie any expecta 


tion of the confidential relations that are 
supposed to exist between people who 
have been a long time master and servant 
She had never recognized her relations 
ith the Kilburns in these terms She 
as a mal e Yankee single woman, of 


confirmed self-respect, when she first came 


as house-keeper to Judge Kilburn twenty 


vears ago, and she had not changed her 

iture in changing her condition by her 
marriage th Oliver Bolton; she was 
childless, unless his comparative youth 
conferred a sort of adoptive maternity 
ipon he} 

Anni¢ ent into her father’s study, 
where she had lit the fire in the Franklin 
stove on her way to breakfast It had 
come on to rain during the night, after 
the fine yesterday which Mrs. Gerrish 
had denounced to its face as a weather 
breeder At first it rained silently, 


stealthily but toward morning Annie 
heard the wind rising, and when she 


ooked out of her window after daylight 


she found a fierce northeasterly storm 
drenching and chilling the landscape 
Now across the flattened and tangled 
erass of the lawn the elms were writh 
ing in the gale, and swinging their long 


ean boughs to and fro; from another 
vindow she sa the cutfed and hustled 


maples r iffing their stiff masses of fol 
the 


age, and shuddering in storm She 


turned away, with a sigh of the luxurious 


melancholy which a northeaster inspires 
and sat 


the 


safely sheltered from it, 
She 


in people 


down before her fire recalled 


three women who had visited her the day 
the 


of their childhood and young girlhood; 


before, in better-remembered figures 
and their present character did not seem 
Nothing 


but the animal joy, 


a broken promise was really 


disappointed in it 


the hopeful riot of their young blood, 
which must fade and die with the happi 
est tate She pe received that what they 
had come to was not unjust to what 
they had been; and as our own fate al 


ways appears to us unaccomplished, a 
for the future to fulfil, 


began to ask herself what was to be 


distant she 


the 


thing 


natural sequence of such a temperament, 


such mental and moral traits, as hers. 


Had 


but vague 


her life been so noble in anything 
aspirations that she could ever 
reasonably expect the destiny of grand 
usefulness which she had always unrea 
The question came 


sonably expected ? 
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home to her with such pain, in the light 
of what her old playmates had becom: 
that 


ery of the storm out-of doors, or 


shes iddenly ceased to enjoy the mis 
the pu 
ring content of the fire on the hearth of t 


stove at her feet; the book she had 


lake 


down to read fell unopened into her lay 


and she gave herself up to a half-hour « 


such piercing self-question as only a hi 


minded woman can endure when t 





flattering promises of youth have grow: 


and few. 


VvVacue 
There is no condition of life that 
wholly acceptable, but none that is mm 


tolerable when once it establishes itse 


and while Annie Kilburn had never cor 


sented to be an old maid, she had becom 


one without great suffering At thirty 
one she could not eall herself anythin 
else; she often called herself an old mai 


with the mental reservation that she w 


not one. She was merely unmarried; shi 
might marry any time. Now, when s 
assured herself of this, as she had dons 


many times before, she suddenly wonde: 
ed if she should 


had 


shne ever Wol 


marry ; she 
to her 
yesterday like a person who would neve 
Did 


One S LOOKS ¢ 


dered if she seemed friend 


marry. one carry such a thing i 
Perhaps they idealized he: 
they had not seen her since she was twen 
tv, and perhaps they still thought of hs 
iri It 
as if she had left her youth in Rome, as 
Rome it had to her that 

find it Hatboro’. A 
of unlocalized 


ness passed through her; she realized that 


as a young now seemed 


to lie 


in seemed 


Slit 


should again in 


pang aimless, homesick 


she was alone in the world She rose t 
escape the pang, and went to the windoy 
of the parlor which looked toward the 
street, where she saw the figure of a young 
man draped in a long India-rubber gossa 
mer coat fluttering in the wind that pus! 
ed him along as he tacked on a souther!] 
course: he bowed and twisted his head t 
escape the lash of the rain. She watched 
him till he turned into the lane leading 
to the house, and then, at a discreeter dis 
tance, she watched him through the win 
dow at the other corner, making his way 
to the front door in the teeth of tli 


He seemed to have a bundle unde: 


up 
gale. 
his arm, and as he stepped into the shel 
ter of the 
ring, 


portico, and freed his arm to 
she discovered that it was a bundle 
of books. Whether Mrs. Bolton did not 
hear the bell, or whether she heard it 


and decided that it would be absurd to 
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1er work for it, when Miss Kilburn her: she’s the leading spirit in South Hat 
is sO much nearer, could answer’ boro’—and we ere coming together this 
e did not come, even at a second morning t she is unexpectedly called 
ind Annie was foreed to go to the i iv vesterday ind so Ll ventured to eall 
erself, or leave e poor man drip- alone.” 
the cold nd outside I’m ve vlad » see vou, Mr. Brat 
she had made up her mind, at sight of  dret Annie said en Mrs. Mui t 
OOKS, T il ‘ i 1 Canvassel or has suboserpoed airead \ und | mn OnLV sec 
subseription boo such as used to ond idle, after all,” she thou 
her father’s time it en she The truth is . Mr. Brandret) 
d to him he took off his hat witha I'm the faetotum. or teetotum. of the 
deal Of manner, and said M SS south Hatboro i = 100 ( ib, and [ve 
rn with so much insinuation of been deputed to con ind set il you 
disinteresteaness that t flashed wouldnt like to join it 
ier that it might be Mr. Peck Oh!’ said Annie, and with a thrill of 
Yes,’ she said, with confusion, while dismay she asked herself how much she 
flash of conjecture faded away had let her manner betray that she had 
Mr Brandreth Said her visitor,whom supposed he was a DOOK agent ‘I shall 
now saw to be much vou ver { in be very olad indeed, Mr Brandreth 
Peck could be He looked not much **Mrs. Munger was sure you would 
re than twenty-two or twenty-three: said Mr Brandreth joyously ‘*T’ve 


damp hair waved and curled upon his pro ight some of the books with me—the 


ples and forehead, and his blue eves last.” he said: and Annie had time to get 
tened from a beardless and freshly into a new social attitude toward him 
iven face. **T called this morning be during their discussion of the books. She 
ise I felt sure of finding you at home ” chose one, and Mr. Brandreth took her 
He smiled at his reference to the wea- subscription, and wrote her name in the 
er, and Annie smiled too as she again club book 


swered, ** Yes ?” She did not want his **One of the reasons,” he said, ‘‘ why I 
with Mrs 


‘ks, but she liked something that was would have pre ferred to come 


eerful and enthusiastic in him: she add Munger is that she is so heart and soul 
Won't you step into the study f with me in my little scheme She could 
Thanks, yes,” said the young man, have put it before you in so much better 
ring otf his gossamer, and hanging it light than I ean But she was called 
»to d Ip into the pan of the hat rack. away so suddenly 
He gathered up his books from the chair ‘‘[ hope for no serious cause,” said 
ere he had laid them, and held them Annie 
at his waist with both hands, while he Oh no! It’s j ist to Cambridge Her 


owed her precedence beside the study son is one of the Freshman Nine, and he’s 
oor been hit by a ball.” 

[ don’t know,” he began, ** but I ought Oh!” said Annie 
» apologize for coming on a day like this ‘Yes; its a great pity for Mrs. Mun 
‘ But I come to you for advice as 


n you were not expecting to be inter ve} 
pted.”’ well as co-operation, Miss Kilburn. You 


Oh no; [’'m not at all busy But you 


must have met a great many English peo 


ple in Rome, and heard some of them talk 


nust have had courage to brave a storm 
; about it We're thinking. some of the 


ce this.’ 
No. The truth is, Miss Kilburn, I young people here, about getting up some 
out-door theatricals, like Lady Archibald 


iS very anxious to see you about a mat 
You KnOW 


ter I have at heart—that I desire your Campbell's, don’t you know 


elp with about them?” he added, at the blankness 


He wants me,” Annie thought, *‘to in her face. 


ve him the use of my name as a sub ‘“*T read accounts of them in the Ene 
riber to his book’’—there seemed real lish papers. They must have been very 
to be a half-dozen books in his bundle original. But do you think that in a 


ind he’s come to me first community like Hatboro Are there 
‘IT had expected to come with Mrs. enough who could enter into the spir- 


Munger—she’s a great friend of mine; it 
you haven’t met her yet, but you'll like 


‘Oh, yes, indeed!” cried Mr. Brandreth, 
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wot to be You e not been 


No i Annie [ haven't rea 
en off our own place s I came 
Lie f S beeh vel changea 
nad 1 ve en no y but two or three 
i el nid e natura \ i eda il I'¢ 
it es than anything else | 
| hear t t there are great changes 
Ye uid Mr. Brandreth The so 
clal growth has been even greater than 
the business growth You've no idea! 
People have come in for the winter as well 
is Lie mer pouth Hatboro Where 
e live—you must see South Hatboro 
Miss Kilburn! Is quile a famous ealtl 
resort \ great many Boston doctors 


send their patients to us now Instead oO! 


Colorado or the Adirondacks In fact 
hat ial brought us to Hatboro’ My 
mother couldn’t have lived, if she had 
tried to stay in Melrose One lung all 
one d the other sei sly alfected 
And pie ave found out w ilacharm 
ng s for the summet Lt’s cool 
! so hear, you know ; the gentiemen 

ru ‘ every nigiit OnIV an hou 


ud a quarter from town, and expresses 
both ways All very agreeable people, 
vated Mr. Fellows, the 


too; and cult 





painter, makes a long summer; he bought 
in old farm-house,and built astudio; Miss 
Jennings the flower palnte r, has a litt e 
box there too; Mr. Chapley, the pub 
isher, of New York, has built: the Misses 
Clevinger, Mrs. Valence, are all near us 
There’s one family from Chicago quite 
nice—New England by birth, you know; 
ind Mrs. Munger, of course; so that there's 
a very pleasant variety 

‘| certainly had no idea of it,” said 


Annie 


I knew vou couldn't ha ” said Mr 
Brandreth or you wouldnt have felt 
inv doubt about our having the material 
for the theatricals You see, | want to 
interest all the nice people in it, and make 
it a whole-town affair I think it’s a 

reat pity for some of the old village 


families and the summer folks, as they call 


oO mingle more than they do, and 


Mrs 


been talking you over, Miss Kilburn, and 


Munger thinks so too: and we've 


ve've decided that you could do more 
than anybody else to help on a scheme 
that’s meant to bring them together.” 


> " r 1) 
Because I'm neither summer folks nor 


old Village families ?’”’ asked Annie 


cant see an inch beyond the end of 
nose without @iasses: I neve r could 1eal 
the simplest thing by heart I’m clun 


ith.” retorted M 


: : 
Because vou're | 


Brandreth 


I don’t see that,’ said Annie; ‘*} i 
we'll suppose the case, for the sake < 
argument What do you expect me t 
ao n theatriecals, in-doors or out I ne 


took part In anything of the kind 





and awkward; I get confused. 
‘Oh, my dear Miss Kilburn, spare y 
self! We don t expect vou to take p 


in the play I don’t admit that you 
you say at all; but we only wa 
you to lend us your countenance.” 

Oh, is that all And what do ve 
expect to do with mv countenance ” Ai 
nie said, with a laugh of misgiving 

Everything We know how mu 
influence your name has—one of the « 
Hatboro’ names—in the community, 


all that; and we do want to interest 


whole community in our scheme \\ 
ant to establish a Social Union for 

work people, dont you know, and 

think it would be much nicer if it seem: 


to originate with the old village people 

Annie could not resist an impressi 
he scheme It gave defi 
tion to the vague intentions with whi 
she had returned to Hatboro’: it mig 
afford her a chance to make reparation Io 
the figure on the soldiers’ monument 

‘I’m not sure,” she began. ‘‘If I kne) 
just what a Social Union is 

‘Well, at first,’ Mr. Brandreth inte 
posed, *‘it will only be a reading-roon 
Ss ipplied with the magazines and papers 
and well lichted and heated, where the 
work-people—those who have no famil 
especially could Spe id their evenings 
Afterward we should hope to have a 
kitchen, and supply tea and coffee—ai 
oysters perhaps at a nominal cost; al 
ice-cream in the summer 

‘But what have your out-door theat 


ricals to do But of course You 
tend to give the proceeds y 

Exactly And we want the proceed 
LO be as large as possible We propose t 


give our time and money to getting t 
thing up in the best shape and then 
want all the villagers to give their ha 
dollars and make it a success every wa) 

‘I see,” said Annie 

We want it to be successful, and ws 
want it to be distinguished; we want t 
make it unique. Mrs. Munger is going 








ANNIE 


lve her grounds and the decorations 
here ill be a supper afterward, and 


e-cround ot her larger experience 


you propose ) ao Wi I 


Well, we've about decided upon so 





me 
Ss trom Romeo and Juliet Ihe 
dad be very easy to set, Out-doors, dont 
how and every Dot V KhOWS Lhem 
ey wouldnt | hard to do [hie 
room in the house of the Capulets 
ve made to open ona kind of ga 
terrace Mrs. Munger has a lovely 
ein her grounds for lawn-tennis 
en we couid ive a minuet on the 
Ss You know Miss Mather introduces 
nuet in that scene wnd makes a great 
oO t Oh, | forgo mpnes come up 
e you ent a L\ 
Yes; I hadn't heard of het Isn't a 


nuet at Verona in the time of the Se: 


t til 
rather 
We ves, it 1s, rather. But you've 
» idea how pretty it is (And then, you 


have the w 


and 


ve coulda ole ol 


the 


cony scene olner bits that ve 


oose to work 1n perhaps parts of other 


ts that would sult the scene 


Yes. it would be charming | can see 


very charming it could be made.” 
Then we may count upon you he 
isked 
‘Yes, ves,” she said; ** but I don’t real 
know what I'm to do.’ 
Mr. Brandreth had risen; but he sat 
wn again, as if glad to atford her any 
git he could throw upon the subject 


How am I to ‘influence 


people,’ as 
yu say?” she continued ‘I’m quite a 
ranger in Hatboro’; I hardly know any 
dy.” 


> 
B 


it a great many 
Miss Kilburn. 


people KnOoOW 


Your name 


You 
Is associated 
th the history of 


the and 


You wont 


ise!” cried Mr. Brandreth, winningly. 


place you 


uid ado 


everything for us 


Kor Instance, vou KnOW Mrs. W Liming 


Oh yes; she’s an old girl-friend of 
ine.” 
‘Then know how 


She can 


you enormously 


ever she is do anything 
Ve want her to take an active part 


rt of the Nurse 


Lhe 


She’s delightfully 


inny. But you know her peculiar tem 
0 rament—how she hates initiative of all 





KILBURN 


kinds and we want somebody to bring 
Mr. Wilmington round If we could get 
them committed to t mit nd a man 
lle Mr Pu ney nean eC a ¢ ipital Men 
eutio t would go ‘ d We nt 
to interes e « recht oOo The object 
IS SO I \ ind Lhe l ricais Whi iM 
so e} eiv unobye ! je in every re 

spect We hay e Unitarians and Um 
eCrsallsts, oO CoO t i Baptists a 
Me 1d sw “ rad lo manage 1 
the On dox are of » mal differen 

s ies i Ll unde a ew minis 
ter, Mr. Pee very era He was 


Ii 

| tarian 1 elt 
OF cc st It woul i great point 
uned we < lid tere him Ky 
ery care i be tak » have the ilfan 
Nob Jeclionadle You see, the de isto 
eL ¢ t \ WO” ‘ Irie >I t l ealrie Lis wd 


Ipper and Gance 


whom we invite That keep out the 
socially objectionable element the shoe 
Shop hands ana the stra nop Lis 

Oh,” said Annie But isn’t the 
the Social | ion Tor Just that Class 


fy for them, and we 


Venu. 10'8. rpress 


Intend to organize a 


Svstem of entertain 


ments lect 


the 


ires. concerts. reading 


Ss for 


winter, ands keep them interested the 


whole year round it The object is to 
sho them that the best people in the 
community have their interests at heart, 
and wish to get on common ground with 
them.” 

Ye hi said Annie, ‘the object is cer 
tainly very food 


Mr 


his hand 


Brandreth rose ag 


iin, and put out 


Then you will heip us/¢ 


Oh, I don’t know about that vet 


At least 


you wont hinder us 


consider you in a very hope 
Miss I feel 
an safely Mun 


as SOOn as 


onadition, 
that le 


er ‘e) | 


Kilburn, and 
vou to Mrs 


1@ 1S COMInNe to see you 


leave 


vets back 
Annie made no motion to 
Without regretting 


letain him 


him, she found her 
self sadder when he was gone, and she 
threw herself upon the old feather-cush 


lone d iounge toenjoV a reverie in Kee ping 


dreary storm o Was it 
had left Rome? She had 
American of | 


conscience Teels 


With the itside 


for this that she 


leit, as every 


abroad, the drawings of a duty, obscure 





— 
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toward her country, the 
du to come home and do something for 
t, be something in it This is the im 
pulse of ho common pa LIST S per 
ha t 0 the opportu \ hich 
America supremely atfords for e race to 
help itself,and for each member of it to 
help all the res 
But i e m ent Ann irrived 
hh Ha oro the dithieult of veiling heliptul 
to nyt ne or any one had bncre ised 
upon her with every new fact that she 


out if and the people in 


seemed terribly self-sut 


il lo her they 


seemed ros 


occupied and p 


perous, from her front parlor window 
she did not see anybody going by who 
appeared to be in need of her and shi 
Shrank from a more thorough exploration 
oir the place Like most amateur human 


itarians, she fancied necessity coming to 
her and taking away her good works, as 
it were, in a basket; but till Mr. Bran 


dreth appeared With his scheme, nothing 


had applied for her help. She had always 


hated theatricals they bored her; and 


yet the Social Union was a good object, 
bring her ac 
the 


SOTLIE 


and if this scheme would 


Hatboro’ it might be 


qua nted in 


ste pping stone to something better 
thing really or more ideally useful She 


wondered South Hatboro’ was like 
Mrs 


would 
Bolton about Mrs 


What 


she would get Bolton's 


Oplbion, 


which, if se be just She 


Munger 


vere 


would ask Mrs 


too She would tell Mrs. Bolton to tell 
Mr. Peck to call to dine Would it be 
thought patronizing to Mr. Peek 

The fire from the Franklin-stove dif 


fused adrowsy comfort through the room, 


the rain lashed the window-panes, and 
the wind shrilled in the gable Annie 


W nen she 
heard Mrs. Bolton laying the table for her 


fel] otf to sles p woke up sue 


one o'clock dinner, and she knew it was 


half past twe lve, because Mrs. Bolton al 
wavs laid the table just half an hour be 
forehand. She went out to speak to Mrs. 
Bolton 

of distinctness in 
Mrs. Bolton’s opinion, but Annie felt that 


there was a want of perspective and pro- 


There was no want 


portion in it, arising from the narrowness 
of Mrs. Bolton’s experience and her igno- 
rance of the world: she was farm bred, 
and she had always lived upon the out 


skirts of 


Hatboro’, even when it was a 
much smaller place than now. But Mrs 
Bolton had her criterions, and she be 
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agnost 





eved in them firmly; in a time whe 


icism extends among cultivat 


peopl to every region of con yect ire. thie 


Mrs. 


untainted by misgivin In 


social Convictions Ol 


Bolton we 
the 
she despised laziness, and as Sou 


piace 


Lbooro Was the summer |! 


ome of one 





avowed disoecupation, of an idlenes 


had to seek refuge fri 


so entire that it 


tself in all manner of pastimes, she he 
its population in a 


contempt to whi« 


her meagre phrase did imperfect Justice 


From time to time she had to stop alt 
gether, and vent it in ** Wells!” of var 
ing accents and inflections, but all « 


pressive of aversion, and in snorts ai 
sniffs still more intense in purport 
d that 


thing else to do ought at | 


Then she hel who had 1 


people 
ast to be ¢ 
their and she was me 


emplary 1n lives, 


ciless to the goings-on in South Hatboro 
vhich had penetrated on the breath of 
When A 

came to find out what these were, sh: 
think them dreadful: 
flirtations and 
the 
community 


scandal to the elder village. 
hie 
did not they were 
harmless intima 

of 


the 


Sthail 


between mem bers the summie 


which in imagination 


the village blackened into guilty intrigu: 
On the tongues of some, South Hatboro 
was another Gomorrah: Mrs. Bolton 


lheved the worst. especially of the won 
said Mrs that ther 
come up here for rest | 


know what they Want to rest from; bu 


I hear,”’ Bolton, * 


women do 
if it’s from doin’ 

I wuess they go back to the city poot ne: 
’s tired 


nothin’ all winter lon, 


s they come.” 

Perhaps Annie felt that it was useless 
to U 

fatigues from which the summer sojour 


to try to enlighten her in regard 
er in the country escapes so eagerly ; tl 
eares of giving and going to lunches a1 
dinners; the labor of afternoon teas; the 


iale 


hours and the heavy suppers of eve1 
ing receptions; the drain of charity-doing 
the slavery of amate 

art study, and parlor readings, and mus 


and play-going; 


cales; the writing of invitations and a 
ceptances and refusals; the trying on « 
dresses; the calls made and received. §$ 
let her talk on, and tried to figure, as ws 
as she the form a1 
magnitude of the task laid upon her | 


Mr. Ha 


boro’ to South Hatboro’,and uniting the: 


could from her talk, 


Brandreth, of reconciling Old 
in a common enterprise. 
‘What sort of 


dreth, Mrs. Bolton ?” 


M r. Bran- 


she asked, finally. 


person is 
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Well, I suppose I'd ought to apolo- him as if I didn't to meet him—as 
ou for} ( » quicker to open ] i iad \ lt i you ( Nn ’ ! 
r for ! began Mrs. Bolton tr n 
\ didn’t come at said Annie Pro v Mrs. B 1 too tha 
! mn a ! ess to it her in " ri Sac ¢ or these 
bra ! her ¢ Vay ( ires ¢ ( nos 
\ ! ou? I don't } ild ta shit 
ort 1 s/ I guess I ( n she « 
dit out,if Pd had my wa ( set { 
itis there rong pout! ! »> mu é ( ee) 
Wro ere alin anyth ry abou 





it Mr. Brandreth Mrs. M \ But she r M | ruld not 
! Yr oO flirta ? stand il, and she ) miten erselt 
L « nt cho Vou Ca { H s \ i SaVItNe severely next time he 
ner ro a a Lhe While or he comes, iet m KK} t i please 
W hat is the « mia ( > ed 
B Mrs. Bolto She's t 


ti O 
sband ther, if anythin td t seem to take 
5 says he’s out West som vhere iulter him a 

Paul or Sent Louis He hain't Why don | 





ich a 
‘ ‘ ‘ But she’s taelhe ‘ wee 
piel Vv « a 8] wma | aol SUPPOse W 1 aid wnted 
il Ss ier monev hes te) | to bb ( roun ( d M Bo on 
$ if Ste could { a ay Sie Diu iv 
le the chur aer het ¢ \nn ma i i ol npatience 
om} it dea th er obtusenes nad asked VW ere 
\ ne had heard so much orse talk is M Peck staving 
Cr 90d ) pie mn Lhe \ erican We i hes stayvu il M s \\ irners 
v at Rome that these dar hints oO Ul e can settied 
| solton’s did not alarm he Mrs Is it far rom re 
on she said ibruptly leaving the It's do In the nort » t ot the 
( of Mrs. Munget lve been think vce—Over the Trac 
ether 1 oughtn’t to do something Is Mr. Bolton at hom 
it Mr. Peek 1 don't want him to feel Yes, he is said Mrs. Bolton { Line 
t he is unwelcome to me In my effect of not intending to deny it 
muse: I should like him to feel that I Then I want him to hiteh up—now 
roved of his having been here iway—and go and get the 
As this was not a question, Mrs. Bolton, ye her here to dinne ith 
r the fashion of country people held hie rot sotar with her severity 
ice embarrassing |y, and Annie went on feeling that 1t Was needed to mask a pro 
Does he never come to see vou cet ne so romantic, perhaps Sos \ mie 
Well, he was here last night said added, timidly, ‘‘Can he do it 
Irs Bolton | a KNOW pu it can Sie 
Last ” ght eried Annie “WwW n Mrs. Bolton, dryly, and hatever her Tee 
orld didn’t vou let me know 1! really is in regard to the matte? 
Ldidn t Oo Ssvo inted to kno her manne ive ne 


ov * gave » hint of it Annie 
in Mrs. Bolton ith a on def | know whether Bolton 
vith pleasure in Annie’s reproach. on her errand or not, from Mrs. Bolton 
He was out there in my settin’-room but in ten or twel\ 


welve minutes she saw ] 
ith his little gir, 


But don’t you see th: 


me know he 


im 
the avenue into the street 
1e carry-all, tightly curtained against 
to the storm 


emerge from 
f you didn’t in tl 
yas here it wou d LOOK 








Half an hour later he return 
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S wile set down 1n f raryv a 
Shabt v dressed litt y Vil rchee 
t i ( reu fron f ( 
t 1 sta ’ ut AY i i} ‘ ( 
iy Ll to S said, hast Bn 
in the eat, Mrs. Bolton re going to 
have e cat to dinner { is 
nspiration eemed to ae | { 
tlie ic s cr ! The eat 
equipped 1 dk ind actually pro 
i ( ! er Sina tab i rt 
t did not 0 i is At 
mad = ¢ ee a e ma ) rema e¢ 
r eve istened on Annie herse| 
She did not stir from spot where Mrs 
Bolt id t r « n if si et At 
rie ) wma il 1ne el th i 
cl roe IOOKS raduated oO Lie 
aie red EGlg maer nel ana made ho 
Ss i « sat ( rd sapproval nee 
she lo md. w n Mrs. Bolton fina 
! if r bril nein the last dish 
tol ( Irie t ther istened el ( 
oO Annie l i, I Sting her head s 
! i ) U ! l 1 ¢ ery esture nad 
¢ ression as Annie fitted on a na ! 
inde r ¢ cut up her meat, poured 
rie n vuttered her bread spne an 
swered I to the chatte ch An 
nie tried to make vely and entertain 
and made oO sounst ut that of a broken 
and suppressed breathing Anni nad 


for te o ask her name of Mrs. Bolto 

and ‘ ed it in vain of the child 

Sé i. great variety of cireumlocu 

tion ! is so un ised to children t il 

she is ned to invet inv pet name 

for het s! eallied her, in what she eit 
+, +} f 


Littl (rit ind carried on a one-sided 
co ersation ith her owll more and 
more net 1 erself thout perceiving 
that the « ds condition iS approach 
1? tb climax She had taken off el 
LASSE ron he notion t it thev em bal 
rassed her guest ind she did not see tl 
pretty Ss efinning to cu nor the 
sear ! eyes clouding with tears; the 


storm of 


her 


iStol 


Mrs 


Ss idcde n 
inded her 
Bolton! Mrs. Bolton 


BY CHARLES W 

() LOVER-BIRD, | 
Break forth into 
For the east doth flus! 


burst 


JU 


upon 


*shescream 


ed, in livsterical helplessness Mrs. Bo 
rushed in, and with an instant perce} 
‘ he situation, caught the child to 
pDONnV breast und fied with it to her « 
room here Annie heard Walls 
rradual iwaVv amid murmurs ¢ ee 
t and reassurance from Mrs. Boltor 
mii¢ eit Like i great < minal ar 
reat lool it the same t'me she felt ve 
th the stupid child wl she hadn 
ell by, and ind unt th Mrs. } 
mst fl otit t { I a SOME! , 
] . I | proat 1 ot t e] i lao? W 
Ss could roverh Hers¢ Sii¢ ent ¢ 
Mrs Bolton's room vyhere ie ou 
e one quiet enough, and Mrs. B 
tving on the long apron in wht 
cleared ip the dinne and She 
a 
FUeSS S I get aiong no 
Sa thnout the eritical ton ( 
Vas prepared to resent ~ 
scared some, and she felt kind of stra 


L pre 
} 


‘Yes 


sume 


behaved like tL Simple 


tressin up the eat. Is ippost wns 
Annie But | thought oul ! 
‘ 
You can't tell how children yw t 
» thin [ don’t belie, ike 
rf its outo i@ COmMmmMo! ( 
igreat deal 
There iS a sSvmpath\ n Mrs. Be 
manne} ch encouraged Ant to 
on and accuse herself more and n 
und then an unresponsive blankness t 
enced her She went back to her « 
rooms crushed and humiliated ind to 
way from her shame, she bevan to 
1 letter 
It was to a friend in Rom und fi 
the sense we all have that a letter wl 


Isto vo such a ore 


mg letter, and fi 
really a great dea 
that she began a 
] 
1 a aozen 
took her neat 


she 1 


ridi 


it distance ought to 
om finding that 
| tosay, she let it gro 


pologizing or 1ts ie? 


be fore the 





cained 


Llng 


NE COMETH 


And June thro’ the 


a) 


oom 


thy we 


red ro 


the 


pages 
‘ly the whole afternoon, 


a little of her seit-respect 


people she had 
TO BE 


CONTINUED. | 


OLN 


S¢ 


1 an 


eager 


blush, 


hn goes, 
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She is white like the tall y ( es 
r} it sicken thie i Swee 

Ar tine vellow il é he osom ure 
Falls down to her sandal'd feet 

Her eyes are as deep the ocean 
\ t Cail is a es ) 

Her bre is ( Si y 


She comes fron S meado 
By te r is O¢ Ow) 
I ry? Ma Lie ( ad oO ¢ S ral 
Is no to a woman grown 
Behold 1 queen s con 
Do slate ha il rit 
And i S swoon ‘ " m 
To tou fairer chee 
() nras, be no cease to vour sin 


Her evelid iroop thie ASS 
I 
Her trembling | ould « 
And KISS O the s r y} ipon 
\ rose her chee ha lo 
Her lon te arms to ( Ove 
‘) ts, and hve parted S 
Drit e light of his kiss, as a bee s 
The sweet of a y sips 
Sine loud, O ve birds. o ovine 
| i Lie vorid fives ear 
For the sun is in love in the heavens above, 


And June, thi queen, Is here 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


a. Alpine traveller, in climbing the These words of Carlyle and Beattie and 


famous mountains, nds Vhen fhe the fortunes of the Alpine traveller are 
reaches what appears to tim to be the all recalled by the recent remark a serted 
summit, that there is still, above him and to have been made to a reporter that the 


beyond, a higher point which the lower social elect in the city of New York com 


height concealed The poet Beattie, on prise about four hundred persons In 
as the wits would say, the alleged poet other words, that is the mystic numbet 

Beattie, begins his once famous poem, of ‘‘society,” or, as they are now often 
The Minstrel,” with the familiar lines called, ‘society peopl The word elas 

Ah, who ean te iow hard to « ) sics 1s applied to certain works of litera 

i Stee] N Lig Fame’s ud 1 pie s ‘ ture because they are of the first class, or 

: class Dy distinction—class ndeed, so su 
Carlyle, in Sartor Resartus, treating of perior that other class ire not mention 
e dandiacal body States solemniyv that ed ‘* Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere 
ccording to the gospe! of fashion as set eo wilh the entrancing ord SOCcLeLS 


forth in the sacred book of Pelham, it is It describes a circle so separately remote 


permitted to man, under certain condi- so loftily apart from all other circles, that 


tions, to wear white waistcoats it absorbs and exhausts the name. You 
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ld not 
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] speakabie Tout hundred 
he I re l \< aen iS sO com 
posed oOo ! ortals and the ) ne t 
‘ ‘ ld +} 
rote 0 a peer who eould no Pass Lire 
priate 
( D> 
3 
Le 
The other evening a party of amateurs on 


Ber 


ind vacity t 


leeDiv tne 


Old Aer 


1 re 


fined i 


und Marmaduke 


played With charming 


Little 


ad 


com 


nsolence 


her hus 


and respectably futile 


vere Mr. and Mrs. Bunter, frankly 


vithout the 


\ avasour veneer and 


Remorse 


( 


( 


iu ! 


am 


ie 
il 


AVOC 


In on 


ould 


Import 


) , 
LuVSIS WOUIG MaKe Cl 


pedigrees and our 


direction it 


vould 


is verv soon to a Sh ibby old 


ne over in the st 


promising scrap of paper or heap of r 


toasta 


cardener 


or 


reet Ww 


wart 


thold Blasenbure. the incarnate spirit 


, 


mec 


miser 
His cane e\ 


hanie 


orp 


noes, an ve cou encou 
wore him th 1 sn ‘ But en 
I ir unrolled the inter pedigree 
mt of at < e sa ourse sir 
lait ik mirror, and lau ied ab ou 
ivdit 
t four hundred shou e su 
ed to « wWaLVSIS, What a ¢ } 
should see Where and ©) 
i " nes son came Ll rep 
ty wd s Mrs. Gi " ’ , 
wonv of soul with surmisin Vie 
mid Ss 4 iS his pat er 1 the ¢ 
ie selectest | ot welcon at WV 
1 rranade iren of thie COO 0 
1 a i ers \ rt ! LLPo? ‘ 
races? and whom, indeed, did he selec 
the placid and echarmi elle regmna 
the hour "iT oO s she it the love 
rranddaugiter o thes ema r. S 
or the tailor,orthe eabinet-n ( \\ 
ever sii¢ is, no pt cess is vine 
more a lady to the captivated eye | 
I re She iS he descendant Ot thre 
cer or the weaver or t farmer, the 1 
significant and impressive s the s 
Lacie For nere at las was 4 1 
nh mech the rank was the Q 
slLamp ind the haberdas rs daug 
was the acknowledged and oO thy equ 
companion of the king s son 
lx i T ts 
\ . N 
There are several more than four hun 
such hearts, and the pale 1s broader tf 





money-changer, or apothe: 


rv, to a small farm-house on a mortgag 
farm, to a Shanty with stockings stuf! 
in the window, to a mill, to a saloon 

this is not so fine to the fancy as an « 


Poitiers, or 


» Field of Cloth of Gol 


a gentleman 


d, ora castle 


mereenary trickery. Samuel Brown 
honest British bourgeois, and Bertie Fit 
Urse, the dude of high degree, in a blazer, 
und L in Vavasour, in whom the Vere 
de Vere has found at last a human heart, 
ind Fanny Bunter—Blanche Amory and 
Fa nas J ilia blended all lived he 
fore our eyes It was admirably don 
but when Bunter, in a neat and timely 


four 


disclaimed 


hundred, he 


was 


jesting 


belonging t 


with sé 


S 


iT 


Lie 

the time of the Conquest, or a noble El 
ethan mansion, or an older home Per 
hurst, for instance, with traditions of 
roes and poets of ‘Sidney's sister, Pe 
yrroke’s mother.”’ Here is a poetic glamo 
which cannot be denied It is a soft « 
chantment of the imagination, like t 
of Marathon and Iona. Those who 
trace their lineage into that realm of fas 
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titute a freemasonry which we ean before the hei the Right Honorable 
stand, but which, of course, breth- Sir William Kidd. nor of ny Norman 
ye cannot reproduce unless we can freebooter and courtier who came ove 
our grandparents backward into with the earlier William 
jouses., 
not for that reason need we hide ARISTIDES insists that the Easy Cha 
cts of our own families, nor be recently praised the press too warmly 
ed of them We need not trv to When he wrote he had not seen Matthew 


ert the 
t Indian trade 


ancestral grocery into a lare 


,and the smithy whence 


rang into great iron-works, and the 
id and needle store into a vast whole 
importing house Bigness will not 


what we foolishly hold to be the de- 


of our family tradition, and the man 
» thinks the fact a defect needing cure 
s descended in good truth a lone, long 


We 


The more widely 


stance from his manly 
eed not hide the fact 


ancestors. 


s published that the family proceeding 
ym a poor farm of a hundred acres, by 
rift, energy, enterprise, ability, courage, 
rsistence, and commanding intelligence, 
is now advanced to this great estate, and 
s magnificent fostering of art and sci 
ce, of religion and letters, the more the 
imily name is honored and the family 
The youth 
» says that his ancestor fought in gold 


ht to distinction vindicated. 
nor at Agincourt is well countered by 

youth who replies that his grandfa- 
er gave a free library to his native town. 
But it appears that it is suppression 
ther than assertion, of the truth which 
pens the golden gates of the four hun- 


‘ed. Patience! when they are more tru- 
American they will be wiser. Let the 
Grocer family, now master of millions, 
wiopt a loaf of sugar 
the bee of its Na 
Let the yardstick dis 
with the sword, 
ind the cow grazing with the lion ram- 
pant, and to golden gules denoting valor, 
istice, and veneration, add the hammer. 
cotton flower, the plough, and the 
In every way the lord or the lady 
whose veins flows the blood that was 
ied at Agincourt publishes that heroic 
vet If we are made of similar stuff, 
ose who owe their comfort, their oppor- 
inity, their riches, to ennobling industry 
any kind, will gladly tell the honora- 
truth. 
[f four hundred or four thousand of us 
sh to feel that noblesse oblige, let us 
1t try to obliterate from history Grandpa 
Grocer, but remember that the descendant 
‘that worthy need not hang his head 
LXXVII 


hogshead or a as 
ts cipher and signet 
ioleonic splendor. 


suite heraldic honors 


ivil 


Vor No. 457 


1 
Arnold’s unsparing arraignment But he 


says, wit lish eritie, whose com 


i our Ene 


ments are made at least in perfectly good 
temper, that our press is not a leader of 
public or party opinion, but a pander to 


it, and that far from illustrating or desir 
ing fair play, if seeks only to °° 


He 


apparently most sincere and upright, must 


dow ia an 


opponent holds that its course, when 


be regarded as selfish until proved to be 
otherwise, and that a vindictive and per 


sonal motive may be always safely as 


sumed for its most seemingly virtuous 


Aristides further 
nothing shows more clearly the de 


demonstrations 
that 


based condition of the public mind than 


Says 


the fact that newspapers which are made 
the arenas of disgusting personal contro 
versies between the editors make profit of 
them, and he the 


proprietor of a paper issued an extra con 


recalls the dav when 


taining a highly colored account of per 
sonal indignities offered to himself He 
adds to this fact, in further illustration of 
the disgraceful plight of the press, that a 
very large, if the of 


the most ex 


not larger, part its 


reports of news consists of 
travagant, detailed, and repulsive descrip 
tions of crimes, making the daily paper 
as demoralizing a nuisance as the dime 
novel. 

The greater the circulation, the influ 
ence, and the power of the press, the great 
the conduct, 
Aristides; and you do wrong, he adds, 
when you praise it without mention of 
this betrayal of a great trust and a great 
opportunity. 


er is shame of such Says 


What party newspaper in 
the country is manly and fair? he asks 
Which of them represents the 
position or arguments of the other side, 


honestly 


or does not in every way, by insinuation, 
ridicule, and unmitigated lying, try to win 
by dishonesty ? The 
and decent and honorable men to enter 
active political controversy as candidates 
for office is due to their knowledge of the 


reluctance of able 


pitiless storm of vituperation and calumny 
with which they are sure to be assailed 
Their demand of simple honesty, and their 


antipathy to ‘‘shaky” and ‘‘shady’” men 
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and courses envelop them whirl 


wind of sneers at their superserviceable 


In a 


conceit and Pharisaic assumption of su 
periority. The press, contends Aristides, 
thus becomes a huge battery of malignant 
blackguardism, which clears the field to 
make room for those whom it can frighten 
and drive at its own will, gibing at those 
who do not care to be spattered with filth 
as milksops and moll yeoddles afraid of 
the virile contentions of public affairs. 

‘I know a man,” says Aristides, ** who, 
in the proper exercise of his discretion, 
changed nominating con- 
from one candidate to another, 
and instantly one of the organs of the 
candidate whom he discarded announced 
contemptuously that the vote had been 
changed dishonestly for a price. The 
lofty scorn of the public censor of such 
But a little 
while afterward the same journal—let us 
call it,” says Aristides, *‘the Cato Out 
Catoed—earnestly supported, for a most 
responsible office, the man who, as it de 
clared, had venatly sold his vote in the 
convention. The Cato Out-Catoed is a 
fine censor of public morality and politi- 
cal honesty, is it not? And when it de 
movement or a 
measure, you will credit it with public 
spirit and an unselfish interest in probity 
and progress and reform, will you ?” 
Aristides. 
shall not. 


his vote in a 


vention 


dishonesty was withering. 


nounces a man or a 


asks 


‘You may if you choose. I] 


‘*Or, again,” he persists, ‘‘ I know an- 
other paper which vehemently demands 
criminal proceedings 
questionable offender. 


against an un- 
Indignant Virtue 
flares upon its editorial page to light the 
world to honesty. The culprit is arraign- 
ed, the trial begins, and lo! not a word, 
not a peep, not a shrug, from indignant 
Virtue. Good Easy Chair,” writes Aris- 
tides, ‘‘do you ask the reason of this droll 
cessation of hostilities? Itis very simple. 
A nowerful interest befriends the culprit, 
and has immense advertising patronage. 
How if Virtue has been privately told 
that if its editorial columns demand 
justice upon the culprit, its advertising 
columns will suffer grievously ? Would 
the innocent Easy Chair trace any con- 
nection between that admonitory voice 
and the sudden silence of Virtue? Would 
it see in it still further proof of that noble 
devotion to the public welfare which the 
press majestically assumes ? 

‘*The bill-sticker, with a pot of paste 
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and an armful of ‘ gutter-snipes,’ or pl 
cards to be pasted upon the curbstone, ade 
nouncing somebody as a thief, a rasca 
a scoundrel, a villain, ete., ete., ete., o1 
man with a speaking-trumpet shoutir 
the same intelligence up and down Bro: 
way and in the 
power unquestionably. 
Aristides, *‘a bone factory and Newto 
Creek have great power. 


exchanges, is a gr 





But so,” remat 


Incessant ar 
pervasive publicity, the command of t] 
attention of a hundred thousand inte 

gent minds for half an hour every mor 
ing, gives enormous power, and unserupu 
lous abuse of it is a public crime of whic} 


the press is largely g 


ulty. But this 
so manifestly the fact that the evil,” 1 
marks Aristides, *‘ tends to correct itsel| 

‘Even I,” he continues, ‘‘ was assaile: 
the other morning in the daily Truth Tell 
er as a kind of noxious vermin which 
is the interest of society to exterminat 
utterly, and as I stepped into the elevated 
car I saw my neighbor reading that inte 
esting piece of morning news. When he 
had thoroughly mastered the facts in 1 
gard to me he looked up, and seeing m« 
he smiled and held out hishand. ‘What 
have you been doing to this fellow?’ } 
asked, pointing to the paper. It was 
enough. It did not occur to him that | 
was any kind of vermin, or that the editor 
thought so, but only that, for some pur 
pose, it was his interest tosay so. So also 
I perceived,” writes Aristides, ‘‘when | 
presently met the amiable editor, and he 
kindly asked me to lunch with him. Do 
you think it is worth while—do you n 
think, on the contrary, dear Easy Chair 
that it is a great wrong—to inculeate rr 
spect for a huge power which is general] 
abominably abused? Indeed, has not the 
abuse now gone so far that the public eve: 
discredits half of what is published as 
news, and almost certainly discredits it 
it affects in any way the known interests 
of the paper ? 

‘‘Our press is a good deal like the o 
criminal law in England. It was so 
savagely undiscriminating, hanging tli 
starving boy who stole a loaf equal 
with the sanguinary murderer and th 
wholesale pirate, that juries disregarded 
the law and the evidence, and allow: 
humanity and common-sense to dete: 
mine the verdict. The excesses of t! 
press are costing it its power. If a news 


paper makes a virulent personal attack 
upon ostensible personal grounds, tli 
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lie merely asks, ‘Who is the colored 
nd in this wood pile ? If it assumes 
eadership of a humane reform, or of 
apparently progressive movement, 
same public, taught by much experi 
smiles at the Protean agility of the 
If it sends an ex 
Hole, or to 


is of advertising. 





tion to Symmes ascer 


the 
th pole are flatter than those around 


whether human heads around 
equator, those in the temperate zone, 
not flat at all, reeall with 
the great Doctor Brandreth 
| id his skill in imposing his pills upon 


ich are 


musement 


sankind. No, no: the one great pron 
ple that I observe in the press,” says 
\ristides, ‘‘ is the determination to make 


noney by hook and by crook, at the cost 
private honor and public morality 
Burke 


iought that he could not draw an indict 


This is a tremendous accusation. 


nent against a nation, but Aristides does 
not hesitate to tell off count upon count 
wainst the great power of modern times. 
u Who will deny that he states much that is 
But who can doubt that 
The 


ul Easy Chair must remind him that while 


inquestionable ¢ 
iis generalization is too unqualified ? 


has a better opinion of the press than 
he entertains, and has acknowledged its 
excellent service when another great pow- 
er, that of legal procedure, was invoked 
'y money to outwit justice, yet that it 
has not been unmindful of its excesses. 
Compared with the English press, which 
it most resembles, it lacks a certain fair 
ness to opponents, and it smears its pages 
vith debasing accounts of.crime. Party 
in England is as fierce with 
r is, but, as the Easy Chair has heretofore 
lly said, if Mr. Gladstone makes a speech, the 
London Times, which detests him, prints 
ve it in full, with a perfectly just and accu 
as rate account of the meeting, but demol 
ishes the argument as well as 


spirit as 


it can in its 
ests editorial columns. 

It is, of course, true that as the press, in 
the sense of an aggregation of newspapers, 
is a peculiarly business enterprise under 
taken primarily for personal advantage, 
ul and in no other sense for the public wel- 
the fare than all business enterprises, it is 
largely controlled by business consider- 
Whatever threatens its profits 
ote must be avoided if possible. 
other business, it is 


ations. 
3ut, unlike 
involved with the 
public expression of opinion, and it is 
generally as difficult for a newspaper to 
change its professed opinions and retain 
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the support of its buyers as for a clergy 

man to change his theological views and 
The 


ain, 


retain the favor of his congregation 

popular and prosperous newspaper, ag 
is undoubtedly a fair index of the publie 
taste More than anything else it is the 
When we look 


into it and see elaborate deseriptions of 


mirror held up to nature. 
shameful events, and the ridiculous fact 
that Mrs.Smith dined yesterday gorgeously 
arrayed, and that all the Browns, Joneses 
and Robinsons in their best clothes dined 
with her, and then see endless columns of 
accounts of a prize-fight, we may be aware 
that we are seeing 


What interests us most, 


and it is to supply the demand of our 
tastes that newspapers are published. But 
neither Aristides nor any other friend of 
humanity need despond. If he will look 
into the newspaper of twenty years ago 
and see the picture of Tweed largely muz 
zling the press, but whom the press at last 
overthrew, and then consider Jacob Sharp 
of yesterday, who, but for the press, would 
have been allowed the placid enjoyment 
of his booty, he will agree that it has been 


of some benefit, however mixed 


its 
tives and disagreeable its method 


m0 
The 
court, says Aristides, was competent to do 
its duty, or, if not, the fault was with the 
people. However that may be, the press 
made it easier for the court to do its duty, 
and helped, not hindered, the course of 
justice. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS had a captivating 
lecture upon the Lost Arts, which was de 
livered probably more frequently than 
any lecture ever prepared for the lyceum 
platform. In the earlier day of lectures, 
when he was asked his terms, he used to 
reply, ‘‘For an antislavery speech, no 
thing; for the Lost Arts, fifty dollars.” It 
was a delightful ‘‘ talk,” but there are 
some vanished arts which Phillips’s en 
chanting eloquence did not recall, and the 
Easy Chair was reminded of one of them 
by recently finding among some old pa 
pers ‘‘ The Carrier's New-Year’s Address.” 
The art of writing such an address is gone 
with the secret of the exquisite opaline 
glass of which the orator told us. It be 
longed to the earlier day when, as it seems 
to the hurried glance of the 
eager citizen as he dashes along his way, 
life moved more leisurely, and as there 
was less to do, it could be done tranquilly 
and comfortably. 

Perhaps it was not quite so. 


backward 


The gold- 
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en age is alwavs behind, but whether the 
rosy light that hangs over Be lah is on \ 
n the distance can never be told The 
morning paper in a town where there was 
it one isa kind of power which few 
newspap ow are Everybody LOOK his 


daily news With precise ly the same flavor, 
and there was no universally diffused rival 
to question the moral drawn DY the editor 
the 


barbers shop and at the post-ottice and In 


from the events he chronicled In 


the druggist’s shop or the grocery which 


served the litthe community for a club 
there may have been voices of dissent 
But they were single and of no echo, and 


piped but a feeble and ineffectual protest 

In the one paper also all the germs of 
literary ambition and taste and hope tried 
to burst into blossom, and when one of 
them saw the light in print, it was fame 
itself, and the happy aspirant went blush 
through the 


town had become 


ing whole 
of the 
genius that had arisen, and was about to 
exclaim in chorus, ** Hail, king that shall 


be!” 


street as if the 


CONSCIOUS new 


Everything was on a smaller scale 
Sixty years ago in Congress ir. Webster 
that if there New 
England who drove an equipage with four 


said were any man in 


horses, and servants in livery, he did not 


know him “Tt seems to me,” said a 
great New York railway king recently, 
as if the old India merchants in Boston 


used to come down to their offices toward 


noon, and after transacting business in a 
staid and dignified manner, went home 
again in two or three hours.” That, 
again, was hardly so. It was an instance 
of the enormous cherries of memory. The 


the 
were very much larger than any cherries 


cherries that we used to eat in tree 
The magical 
air of youth is so dilating, so magnificently 


we ever see now in market. 


magnifying! Three hours of dignity and 


stately transaction of business! Perhaps 
so: but that spectacle is gone also with 
the carrier’s New- Year's address. 

That production was always in rhyme 
At least the only one known to the Easy 
Chair which was not rhymed is the one 
that Hawthorne wrote for the Salem Ga 
cette 


survey of 


The verses contained a jingling 
mankind from China to Peru 
during the year, and they set forth the 
charms of virtue and exhorted to a moral 
life. They were printed upon a separate 
sheet, and the carrier left one with every 
the English phrase, 
“‘took in” the paper, and he waited mod- 


Ss ibseriber who. in 
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estly for the 
with which the address was acknowledge 
the and mi 
crowded city the presentation of the ] 


but confidently honorari 


Possibly even in 


busiest 


orarium to the carrier still survives It 
a practice which does not te nd to becor 
But 


the lost books of Livy or with the mag 





obsolete the address itself is w 
opera of the voung author's ambition 

Perhaps those old days of the addr 
compared with these as the plain simp 
well-cooked and well-flavored joint ai 
p idding of those old dinners with the pr 
fusion and splendor of the modern repas 
We taste and sip, but we can hardly sta 
to eat. because of the long perspective « 
the coming feast. Indeed the carrier hin 
self in the old sense is fast vanishing H 
is replaced by the active, enterprising dea 
er or middle-man, who traffies in all thi 
papers and periodicals, and sends out h 
s to those who do not buy at the stand 
In the older day the carrier was an attach 
of the office, and felt his share of the di: 
nity of the great journal 

And the great journal, with its explora 
tions to mid-Africa and the polar sea; 
interviews with emperors and soldiers an 
statesmen; its instant publication of t 
views of a hundred leaders of opinio 
its tho 
ough organization and trained ability ; 
unlimited expense and enormous cireul: 


upon every question that arises; 


tion—the world history of a day—tha 
also marks a change as great as the disap 
pearance of the carrier’s address. Doubt 


less its power has proportionately i 


creased Legislators and executive off 
cers read it and see in it the drift of opi: 
ion more than ever before. It criticises 
the orator in Congress, whose arcument 
it makes public. It instructs the count: 


and sways legislation. Its vast publicit 


makes it the greatest of forces. Its r 
sponsibility, therefore, isimmense. Ther 


are those who recur fondly to the pleasai 
easy-going days of the carrier's address 
also the golden age of the newspaper—a 
age of greater dignity, cleanliness, and s 
gacity. The Easy Chair has just be: 
preaching from that text in the precedi: 
section. It is very possibly in newspa 
per offices the age of brass, but no pap 
to-day is more politically ribald than t] 
old Aurora, and the reader has gained 
the paper which can afford to employ 
a signal ability which the older newspap« 
did not possess, although it issued annu 
ly the carrier’s New-Year’s address 














 ditar’s 


I 


| N the ease of a poet like Mr. Lowell. so 


k worthy of honor and so secure of re 
brance, there can be little protitable 
of defects or excellences, of better or 

rse, and little that is new of qualities 
d characteristics. Those who have read 
know these already > his place IS eS 
lished, and neither what he says now 
vr what any one else miay say Can much 
‘t it. He is part of our literary his 
and of our political history ; no 
treating of American civilization 
fail to name him, to dwell upon 
s work; not necessarily for what he has 
omplished in it, but certainly for what 
records and expresses. Voluntarily 
d inveluntarily it is the reeord of an 
oc cycle, a period which greatly be 
ed, and achieved as greatly - and the 
isure of his sympathies is to be found 
iat poetry which expresses the unself 
endeavor, the fearless humanity, of the 
g struggle against slavery, from the 
irder of Lovejoy to the murder of Lin 
in. Reading his Heartsease and Rue, 
ie is sometimes troubled with the fearthat 
ie poet fails of the import of conditions 
it he has himself so largely promoted. 
le has been so long the apostle of demoe 
‘y that if we fancy him forgetting that 
he meaning of democracy is still before 
ind not behind, we cannot escape a certain 
inxiety, a certain discomfort But Mr. 
‘ht about some of our faults, 





ind he has earned the right to tell us of 
1em: besides, Heartsease and Rue is not 
ie whole of Mr. Lowell: the poet in his 
storical entirety cannot reasonably be 
sought there. 
What may be sought in almost every 
passage is the ripened richness of word 
which seems to us apter and finer at 
mes than ever before. One comes again 
ind again upon lines of a strenuous beau 
rare in the verse of any time, and 
urcely to be matched in that of ours; 
nd feels in their robust force the joy 
iven only by thought without a syllable 
waste verbiage on it This poet had 
ilways the power of striking the nail on 


ie head, but here he seems to need never 
» hit more than once; and along with his 
ruth of eye and power of hand there is 


Study. 


at times a caressing, melancholy tender 


ness, an exquisite kindness, which seems 


the refinement of all that showed itself 
sweetest in his nature earlier. Inevitably 
we fall into the vein of personality but 


Heartsease and Rue is a very personal 
book, and none but the unwise will im 
pute its personality to it for a fault Be 
tween an author and the public an inti 
macy tacitly establishes itself, which in 
time neither wishes any longer to imnore 
and with the poet it must come to some 
such effect as in this book vhere the 
writer seems so often to be musing aloud 


It breathes full Cambridge, and addresses 


itself directly and indireetly to the friends 


of the date and place of the vreatest tit 
erary centre we have ever had: but none 
of its charm need be lost upon the cvener 
al reader for that reason The business 
of a book is to acquaint us wilh the au 
thors way of thinking and feeling, and 
both bY Its inclusions and Its exclusions 
Heartsease and Rue acquaints us with 
Mr. Lowell’s way of thinking and feeling 
almost bevond any other book of his 
This is what greatly forms its value, 
which the fact that it imperfectly repre 
sents the range of his thinking and feel 
ing does not at all affect 

It would be hard to say why we think 
one passage from the very Lowell-like 
poem on Agassiz is more Lowell-like than 


} 1 


anything else in the book: but we wil 


venture to say so before trying tosay why 

For one thing, it appears to us a strain of 
sentiment peculiar toa poet often involved 
and withdrawn in his scholarship; for he 
who of all our great poets has come 
closest to the common life, and has made 
most of it as material for his art, is at 
times furthest from it in a sort of literary 
distance But here, in these verses, he 
draws near to the reader's heart in frank 
avowal of things usually blinked or gloss 


ed in spiritual hypocrisy 


Truly this life is preci » the root 
And good the feel of grass beneath the foot 
To lie in uttercups and ciover bioom 


Tenants in common with the bees, 


And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs 
of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb: 


Only once more to feel the sprit 
As the birds feel it wher t bids them sing 


Only once more te 


£ 








Through leaf-fringed abbev arches of the elms 





Curve |} " sickle In the west, 

Sweet with the breath of hay-cocks, were a boon 
Worth any promise of soothsayer realms 

Or casual he of being elsewhere bles 

To ta December bv the beard 

And ¢ t creaking snow with springy foot, 
W hile erhead the North’s dumb streamers 
T Ww ter fawn upon the cheek endeared; 
Then t | é I is 

I I chimnevy-! is 

With high mship of books 

rs t 1 frends 

Al sw } looks 

I ‘ ul stop the ears witl s 

I I spec comes ) \ TI m 


This keen rapture with natural aspects, 
mixed with as fond a love of letters to one 
meaning of regret for the life that slips 
to 
a mood v« ry characteristic of the poet's 
No known 


to impart so fully the tender, sad 


incertainty through all our hands, is 


else has 


later 
how 


ly smiling, self-consciously helpless grief 


WOrkK one 


with which we see the days go when 
The strain 
i Heartsease and 
Rue that it might be called the key 
the book. With all the humor 
that plays through it, and sparkles into 


they begin to go swiftly. 


is audible so often 


in 
note of 


sunny fun at times, it is not a gay book; 
its cheer and its pensiveness are both au 
tumnal; there is nothing of the dramatic 
make-believe of a young poet, of those 
spring days that prophesy the fall afar. 


I] 


Yet far from 
that such a poet as Mr. Lowell was here 
moved by his own pathos or wit in the 
that a number of well-known 
would persuade us in a late 
of The Critic to au- 
thors moved by their work. These ladies 
and gentlemen, marshalled under the 
blended banners of Horace and Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant, are free to proclaim that they 
have suffered to tears and exulted to 
laughter in the work of wringing their 
reader's heartstrings and tickling his risi 
They accept Mr. Besant’s declara 
tion that 
imagination if one can laugh and ery over 


we are very believing 


degree 
novelists 


number believe 


bles 
‘it is a sign that one possesses 
the fortunes of one’s own puppets,” as a 
right version of Horace’s ‘‘ Si vis me flere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi,” though 
it is really not so; and they allege in 
proof and justification of their own the 
anguish and hilarity of Dickens, of Thack 
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eray, of George Eliot, in like moments 
Not all of our fictionists, however, are « 
this emotional make. Some of them, lik: 
Mr. Boyesen, make a mock of the questio 


1 


as not serious; Dr. Eggleston does not be 


lieve any author worthy of note ever cri 
over his work when 
thinks that if an author loses control 

himself, he loses control of his subject 
Mr. Robert Grant holds that the tearfu 
and hilarious sort ought logically to a 


quite sober, ai 


»with a broken-hearted heroine or contract 
delirium tremens with a leading villai: 
Mr. Lathrop does not think it necessar 
for an author to be hysterical in order | 
be moved himself or to move others: M1 
Bishop ‘‘ never knew but one author w! 
wept and howled over his characters; hy 
not of the first 
these characters were of but 


was magnitude,....and 
the faintes 
doll-paper pattern.” 

to lie the whole troubl 
Saving Mr. Besant’s respect, it is no ‘‘ sign 


Here seems 
that one possesses imagination” becauss 
he or she sobs or chuckles over his or hie l 
‘puppets’; it is merely a sign that hi 
or she possesses great sensibility, or is i) 
a nervous condition, and ought to take 
rest, or horseback exercise, or something 
We do not go so far as to impeach |] 
We once met a nov 
elist who could only gauge the tears he 
shed over his characters by handkerchiet 
fuls, yet he was a most estimable and 


or her vood sense. 


charming person, an able business man, 
a good husband and father, an upright 
citizen, a loyal friend, and everything 
that one would wish to be on one’s tomb 
stone. 


We do not attempt to settle this inter 
esting question, and we suppose it can bi 
decided only by a fair count, after the r 
turns are in. Not ail of our novelists 
have been heard from yet; and there are 
several back counties from which no po 
has been reported, while others are com 
ing in very slowly by townships and pr 
cincts. For example, there is nothing at 
all from the authors of three of the mos 
striking novels which we have read f 
some time; we mean Mr. Joseph Kir! 
land’s Zury, Mrs. Kirke’s Queen Mone 
and Mr. E. W. Bellamy’s Looking Bai 
ward. Yet there few 


are passages 


fiction more simply and truly touching 
than those in which Mr. Kirkland po 
trays the hard beginnings of pioneer life 
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Illinois, with the death of Zury’s little 
If 
inquiry is important at all, it would 
iluable to know whether a writer who 
| move the reader so strongly melted 


yy. and later that of his mother. 


his work: but there is no evidence 
e case, and in its absence we venture 
ink that he did Throughout 
story there is proof, in the clear con 
tion and the strong handling, that he 
ot one to lose his head in any situa 


not 


He has made it his business to re 

e for us the character of a man whom 
rly hardship nerved to the acquisition 
vealth, and who gave his whole life, up 

1 certain point, to getting value togeth- 
in lands, flocks, and herds, not because 

e loved money as the miser does, but be- 
vuse he enjoyed its chase as men do the 
uursuit of This the 
nodern type, the American type, and Mr. 
Kirkland has the credit of first putting it 
fiction, so far as we know. 


any ambition. is 


There IS 
nothing fine, or we had better say refined, 
ibout Zury Prouder; he 
popular repute of the *‘meanest man in 


exults in his 


Spring County”; he is grasping and piti 
1 acquisition; but there is and has 
ilwavs been a soft heart. 
When Mr. Kirkland make this 
soft spot do duty for the regeneration of 


iess 11 


spot in his 


tries to 
the man into a character adequate to 
some exigencies of the plot, his trouble 
begins; and to tell the truth, we do not 
The figure 
of the story whose evolution remains with 


think he altogether succeeds. 


the reader of the book as perfectly natural 
1 is Anne Sparrow, the pretty Lowell fac 
tory girl who comes out to be school-mis 
tress in Zury Prouder’s district. She is 
a type of New England woman to whom 
justice has not been done before, and jus- 
" tice was none the less her due because she 
° isnot the highest type. She is very hand 
some, in a red-headed, freckled way; she 
s refined to a certain degree by reading; 


r" 
she is ambitious and resolute and brave; 
n she is very feminine, and nervous in one 
sort; she is right-principled; but it is only 
in inherited and rather superficial Puri- 
. tanism in her that overlies a passionate 
ind impulsive nature. The reader must go 
tothe book for the part which Anne Spar- 
‘ow plays in Mr. Kirkland’s story; but we 
wish to speak of the admirable self-re- 
straint with which he has respected her 
ne character, and never shown it for more or 
or ess than what it is—not yielded to the 
fe temptation of taking her quite out of the 
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range of the reader's sympathy, or of gift 
ing her with a delicate-mindedness beyond 
he is faithful to 
a conception of character in her which isa 
very strong one. 


her right claim upon it; 


We cannot say that any 
of the people in his fresh and native story 
are weakly conceived; on the contrary, 
they all have the air of life, and they are 
racy their and Those 
gaunt, sallow, weary, work-worn women, 


of time place. 


those tireless, rude, independent, and 
mutually helpful men, belong to a pe 
riod now driven to the furthest frontier: 
are 
with a certainty that car 


personal knowledge. 


their look and speech caught here 
1 come only of 
But personal know 
ledge alone does not suffice in such a case, 
and we are to be glad of an artist with 
clear eyes and an honest hand in the au 
thor of Zury—one incapable of painting 


life other than he has found it. 


I\ 


A sense of the brilliant workmanship 
throughout and of the dazzling success 
fulness of parts remains with the reader 
of Queen Money after he has perhaps 
closed the book with a grave misgiving as 
to what he can sincerely say in its praise 


This seems certain: that no one among 
our novelists has a vivider touch or a 


finer skill in catching some aspects of 
worldliness than the author of this rather 
disappointing book. Her literary equip 
ment is very uncommon; she can make 
people talk wittily, with the effect of hay 
ing heard them talk so, and she can por 
tray an order of wsthetico- fashionable 
folk so charmingly as to make you think 
you have seen just such persons in just 
But look 
a little closer, and you perceive something 
histrioniec, solicited, operated, in the action 
and motives—a Cherbuliez quality, say. 
In Queen Money this is distinctly so when 
one of the young ladies proposes to rescue 
two foolish wives from their folly by win- 
ning for herself the young man they are 
letting their rival fancies stray after. We 
have often heard of young ladies doing this 
on the stage, but never off it; and we doubt 
if they ever doitin life. It is this error of 
putting probable people into theatrical pos 
tures, or rather of moving them by theat 
rical motives, which constitutes the defect 
of this author’s singularly clever work. 


such situations and conditions. 


It does not disable it altogether; you re 
member that you were interested, you were 
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surprised, you were amused, you were even 


touched: but the best meaning of a 


book 
the 
sense that the things in it might have hap 


is lost 1f 1 does not ieave you with 


pened, has not shown you its people doing 


and sufl which you can 
The final 


etfect of Queen Money is a regret, not for 


ering from things 
conceive vourself capable of 


any one in it, but for the accomplished 


artist who, for the sake of a plot below 
her Skill, seems to have wilfully denied 
you the privilege of taking all its lessons 


home to vourself 


\ 
With a 


with <« 
Wilh a 


work in the 


egion Of pure ro 


Mr 


one Cali 


allegory, like 
Backward. 


have ho such quarre las with one portray 


mance frank 


Bellamy Ss Looking 


ing realistic people with unreal motives 
You concede the premises, aS 1h a poem 
md alter that vou can hold the autho 
only to a poetic consistency hehasnoa 
legiance to the waking world You may 
say that this is not the time of day for ro 
maneces, for allegories, but that does not 


affect the quality of the kind of 


WOrK 
which the author has chosen to do Be 
sides, the extraordinary effect which Mr 
Bellamy’s present romance has had with 
the public may well give pause to the doe 
tor of literary laws, and set him carefully 
to revising most cherished 


his Opinions 


For here is a book which in the sugar 


a dream has exhibited a 
undiluted 


gulped by 


coated form of 


dose of socialism, and which 


has been the most 
vigilant opponents of that theory with 


out 


some of 


a suspicion of the poison they 


were 
taking into their systems. They have 
been shown the world as it is fancied 
to be a hundred years hence, when the 


state shall perform all the offices of man 
ufacture, transportation, and distribution 


now abandoned to the chances of com 
petition or combination, and they have 
accepted it as the portrait of a very 
charming condition of things, instead of 
shuddering at the spectacle in every 


fibre 

Mr. Bellamy’sallegoric state of A.D. 2000 
is constructed almost exactly upon the lines 
of Mr. Gronland’s Co-operative Common 
wealth ; and it is supposed to come into 
being through the government acquisition 
of the vast trusts and monopolies, just as 
the author teaches 
grow, the larger absorbing the smaller, 


colleetivist These 
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till the nation finally perceives their sic 
nificance, and by a peaceful assertion 
itself of and 

mains its own sole capitalist, produc: 
and The 
in Mr Bellamy’s book preset nt the mse] 


to aman of our time, carried far 


pr wwer possesses 


them, 


distributor. conditions whi 


into t 


next century by a somewhat abnorn 


hap, are such as to him hearti 
ashamed of our competitive civilizatio 
but it is not our affair 


picture 


] 
make 


Lo reproduce t 
smiling One cannot deny t 
charm of the author's art, which |} 
felt now in Dr. H 
denhoff's Process and in Miss Ludin 
Sister. The 


pared with these, is 


made itself before 


fons present story, co! 


no story, and 
the 


number of pr: 


character-drawing is of slighite 
there are in fact only a 
sonages who explain to the survivor 
the nineteenth 


extent of the 


eentury the nature a 
economic Change w hich 
But 


peal in the book 


taken place there is a torce ol 


which kee ps the att 
tion, and which appears in the case o 
many critics to have captivated the 
son; and whether Mr. Bellamy is an 
ine himself or not with his coneeit of 
socialistic state as an accomplished ra 
no doubt that he 


our 


there can be is keel 
to the ce fects of 
Here, 


sages from the supposed narrators vit 


allve present « 


ilization, for instance, are pa 
of our existing system as he looked ba 
upon it after 


slumbers: ‘*] 


his secu 
better than 
compare society as it then was to a pre 
which the 
were harnessed to, 


wakine from 


cannot do 
digious coach masses of | 
manity and dragging 
toilsomely along a very hilly and sand 
The : 


covered 


road driver was hunger I’) 


top was with passengers W 


never got down. even at the slee pest 


cents. These seats on top were ve 
] 


.For all 
, the seats were very 


breezy and comfortable. . 
they were SO eas\ 
secure, and at every jolt of the coach p 
sons were slipping out of them and fa 
ing to the ground, when they were 

stantly compelled to take hold of the r 
and help to drag the coach on which the 
had before ridden 
the straining of 

team, their agonized leaping and plu 
ging under the pitiless lashing of hung: 
the many who fainted at the rope a: 
were trampled in the mire, made a vei 
distressing 


so pleasantly. 


times desperate 


spectacle, and often call 


forth highly creditable displays of fee 
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Lop ol 


the coach At such times 
’ ; 

passengers would eall down encour 

oly to the toilers of the 


rope, exhort 


them to patience, and holding out 
eS of possible compensation ih an 


ey world If the passengers could 


have felt assured that neither they 
fall from the 
it is probable that, beyond contrib 


ne to the funds for the 


their friends would ever 


liniments and 
ndages, they would have troubled them 
es extremely little about those who 
ageoed the coach.” 


The reverse of this state of things is 


it to Which the narrator wakes up in the 
ir 2000, when, in a condition of absolute 
q ality produced by the people's mali 
vrement of their economic atfairs as well 
; their political affairs, there is no long 
adieness or riches or 

d all the delights of life 
enjoyed in common by 
them We should 


tly with the possible 


onest 


want, poverty 
luxuries and 
those who 


rh hot be dealing 


readers of this 


ring allegory if we did not again 
un them that the author has, wit 
ngly or unwittingly, presented in it an 
nage of the future as the socialists 


e long dreamed it: but we ean only 
with its 
What interests us 


n it from a literary point of view is the 


oneern ourselves incidentally 


litical significance 


mployment of a form once so much a fa 
vorite with writers who had some didactic 
iim in view, and often used with charm 
effect. In century, Miss 
Martineau employed it in a realistic guise 


ng our own 
to entorce her ideas of political economy ; 
ind within a recent period Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, in her story of Joshua Davidson, 
n which she gave Jesus the Son of David 


nodern circumstance, has powerfully 
ised a vehicle which, with Mr. Bellamy’s 
resent achievement before us, 


we cannot 


enture to pronounce outworn 


VI 


The reversions or counter-currents in 
the general tendency of a time are very 
curious, and are worthy tolerant study 
They are always to be found: perhaps 
they form the exception that establishes 
he rule; at least distinguish it 
They give us performances which have 
wn archaic charm, but it 


they 


is seldom that 
hey embody anything so robustly perti 
nent to actual interests as Mr. Bellamy’s 


asked the reader 


book By -and-by is Wwe fore 





to opserve, things capti 


vate for reasons unconnected with their 


inherent beauty They become quaint 
and this is reason enough for liking 
them, for returning to them, and im art 


for The at 


more or less frankly 


trvinge to do them again 


tempt is made 


but 
it is a misfortune of this sort of achieve 
ment that one involuntarily compares it 
with the first in its kind 

If one were to do this with the pretty 
book which Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
have made 


about a trieveling 


Our 


tour in 
Sentimental 
was largely upon the 
find it 
but he 


1 Its prope r 


France, and called 
Journey, because it 
lines of Sterne’s, he m oht easily 
less important than its prototype 


would also fail to do justice 


eharm It isa light and pleasant record 
in print and picture of things seen and 
suffered on a sufliciently adventurous 


little expedition It appears that the tri 


evele affords fresh effects of land ‘ape 
and figure to its riders, who, however 
pay for this gain with a good many an 
novances from the civilization and the 
weather In the present case they bear 


them all courageously, and 


Mrs 


very frank and ingenuous 


from 
Pennell’s story, 


throughout, one learns a great deal 
both The 
humorous exactly; it is sprightly; it is 
sympathetic, but when it is anti 
pathetic it is very antipathetic indeed; it 


is always neatly intelligent, without the 


that 


Is new about vriting 1s not 


usually 


slightest tendency to sentiment; upon the 
whole it is not much like Sterne In the 
pir Mr. Pennell to be at 


very best, and the sunny sweetness of his 


tures seems his 


work is to be praised without qualifica 


tion The page, in fact, flashes to the 
eye in those gay, bright illustrations as 


with so many gleams of veritable sun 
shine; precisely the sent 
ment of the glimpses of roads, fields, ca 
nals 


they impart 


cottages, peasants, garcons, gen 


darmes, chamber maids, and soldiers 


which the artist himself caught, and of 
the different interiors with which his for 
tunes brought him ae 
The reader perceives that we 


or misfortunes 
quainted. 
celebrate, as usual, only the literary qual 
ity in these pictures; again, as always in 
such cases, we leave their technical short 
comings, if they have any, 
may 


to those who 


deny themselves a good deal of 


pleasure in detecting them 











Manthly Rerard of Current Cuents, 


POLITICAL 
( UR Record is closed on the 18th of April. 
The most important transactions of Con- 
cress during the month are as follows: Valua- 
tion of Imported Merchandise Bill passed, Sen- 
ate, March 16th; bill authorizing issue of frac- 
tional silver certificates, House, March 19th; 
report of conference committee on the Urgent 
Deticiency Bill adopted by both Houses March 
22d (approved by the President April 2d); Mills 
Tariff Bill reported to the House April 2d; dead- 
lock over the bill to refund the direct tax of 
1861, House, April 4th to April 12th; Bond Pur- 
chase Bill (amended) passed, Senate, April 5th. 
rhe treaty between the United States and 
China for the exclusion of Chinese laborers 
from the United States, concluded March 12th, 
vas submitted to the Senate March 16th. 

The reduction of the public debt during 
March amounted to $11,586,559 68. 

March 19th, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision contirming the Bell 
Telephone patent; and in the case of George 
A. Bowman et al. against the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, a decision 
aecording to which inter-State commerce in 
liquor cannot be prohibited by State laws. 

The Crosby High License Bill passed the 
New York Assembly March 29th. 

Royal C. Taft (Republican) was elected Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island April 4th. 

March 24th, President Cleveland announced 
his decision as arbitrator in the dispute be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

In the House of Commons the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for England and Wales was intro- 
duced March 19th; Mr. Parnell’s arrears of 
Rent Bill refused a second reading, March 
21st. 

March 30th, M. Tirard’s ministry resigned in 
consequence of its defeat in the French Cham- 
her of Deputies, by a vote of 268 to 237, upon a 
bill for a revision of the Constitution. 

April 4th, a new French ministry was form- 
ed, with M. Floquet as President of Council 
and Minister of the Interior; M. Goblet, For- 
eign Affairs; M. De Freycinet, War; Admiral 
Krantz, Marine; M. Ferrouillat, Justice; M. 
Peytral, Finance; M. Lockroy, Public Instrue- 
tion: M. Deluns Montaud, Public Works; M. 
Viette, Agriculture; M. Legrand, Commerce. 

General Boulanger was deprived of his com- 
mand March 17th, placed upon the retired list 
March 27th, and elected to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies from the Department du Nord 
April th by over 96,000 majority. 

The funeral of the late Emperor William 
took place March 16th. The remains were 
placed in the mausoleum at Charlottenburg. 

A new Roumanian cabinet has been formed, 
with M. Rosetti as Premier. 

Seyyid Khalifah has succeeded his late bro- 
ther, Seyyid Barghash, as Sultan of Zanzibar. 


DISASTERS 

March 12th.—The severest storm known in 
many years swept the Middle Atlantic States 

Great damage to shipping at the Delawar 
Breakwater and on Chesapeake Bay. About 
sixty-five lives lost. 

March 17th.—The south-bound West India 
mail train on the Savannah, Florida, and West 
ern Railway broke through the trestle after 
crossing the Hurricane Creek near Blackshear, 
Georgia. Twenty lives lost. 

March 20th.—Over a hundred lives lost in 
the Baquet Theatre fire at Oporto, Portugal. 

March 29th.—Mine explosion in Rich Hill, 
Missouri. Twenty-four persons killed. 

April 1st.— Burning of the amphitheatre dur- 
ing a bull-fight at Zelaya, Mexico. Eighteen 
persons killed and many wounded. 

April 2d.—News of the wreck of the bark 
Princess off Caminha, Portugal. Twenty-thre« 
persons drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

March 16th.—In Paris, Senator Lazare Hip 
polyte Carnot, aged eighty-seven years. 

March 18th.—In New York, Horace Fair 
banks, ex-Governor of Vermont, aged sixty 
eight years. 

March 19th.—In Atlanta, Georgia, John P 
King, ex-Senator of the United States, aged 
eighty-nine years. 

March 23d. In Washington, Morrison R 
Waite, Chief-Justice of the United States Su 
preme Court, aged seventy-two years. 

March 24th.—In Wiesbaden, John T. Hoft 
man, ex-Governor of New York, aged sixty 
years.—In New York, Commodore Robert B 
Hitchcock, aged eighty-four years. 

March 25th.—In New York, Joseph W. Drexel, 
the banker, aged fifty-five years. 

March 26th.—In Savannah, Georgia, William 
Dorsheimer, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York, aged fifty-six years.—Death announced 
in Paris of Jean Marie Napoléon Désiré Nisard, 
aged eighty-two years. 

March 27th.—Near Claymont, Delaware, F< 
lix O. C. Darley, the artist, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age.—Seyyid Barghash, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, aged about fifty-three years. 

March 30th.—In Rome, Cardinal Tommaso 
Martinelli, aged sixty-one years. 

April 1st.—In Stuttgart, Dr. Emil Bessels, the 
Arctic explorer, aged forty-one years. 

April 4th.—In Philadelphia, Benjamin Har 
ris Brewster, ex-Attorney-General of the Unit- 
ed States, aged seventy-one years. 

April7th.—In Brooklyn, Major-General Quin 
cy Adams Gillmore, aged sixty-three years. 

April 15th.—In Liverpool, Matthew Arnold, 
aged sixty-five years. 

April 18th.—In New York, Roscoe Conkling, 
ex-Senator of the United States, aged sixty 
years. 
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- ie a “> would like 
to emphasize 
the noble, self-sacrificing spirit of American 
women. There are none like them in the 
world. They take up all the burdens of arti- 
ficial foreign usage, where social caste prevails, 
and bear them with a heroism worthy of a 
worse cause. They indeed represent these 
usages to be a burden almost intolerable, and 
vet they submit to them with a grace and en- 
lurance all their own. Probably there is no 
harder-worked person than a lady in the sea 
son, let us say in Washington, where the eti- 
quette of visiting is carried to a perfection that 
it does not reach even in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, and where woman's effort to 
keep the social fabric together requires more 
expenditure of intellect and of physical force 
than was needed to protect the capital in its 
peril a quarter of a century ago. When this 
cruel war is over, the monument to the women 
who perished in it will need to be higher than 
that to the Father of his Country. Merely in 
the item of keeping an account of the visits 
paid and due, a woman needs a book-keeper. 
Only to know the etiquette of how and when 
and to whom and in what order the visits are 
to be paid is to be well educated in a matter 
that assumes the first importance in her life. 
This is, however, only a detail of book-keeping 
and of memory ; to pay and receive, or evade, 
these visits of ceremouy is a work which men 
can admire without the power to imitate; even 
on the supposition that a woman has nothing 
else to do, it calls for our humble gratitude 
ind a recognition of the largeness of nature 
that can put aside any duties to husband or 
children in devotion to the public welfare. 
The futile round of society life while it lasts 
idmits of no rival. It seems as important as 
e affairs of the government. The Drawer 
is far from saying that it is not. Perhaps no 
one can tell what confusion would fall into 
all the political relations ifthe social relations 
of the capital were not kept oiled by the sys- 


+ 





tem of exchange of fictitious 
) courtesies among the women: 
~ and it may be true that soc iety 

at lara men are so apt, when 

left alone, to relapse would fall into barbar 
ism ifour pasteboard conventions were neglect 
ed. All honor to the self-sac rifice of woman ! 
What a beautiful civilization ours is, sup 
posed to be growing in intelligence and sim 
plicity, and yet voluntarily taking upon itself 
this artificial burden in an already overtaxed 
life! The angels in heaven must admire and 
wonder. The cynic wants to know what is 
gained for any rational being when a city full 
of women undertake to make and receive for 
mal visits with persons whom for the most 
part they do not wish to see. What is gain 
ed, he asks, by leaving cards with all these 
people and receiving their cards ? When a 
woman makes her tedious rounds, why is she 
always relieved to find people not in? When 
she can count upon her ten fingers the people 
she wants to see, why should she pretend to 
want to see the others? Is any one deceived 
by it? Does anybody regard it as anything 
but a sham and a burden? Much the cynic 
knows about it! Is it not necessary to keep up 
what is called society? Is it not necessary to 
have an authentic list of pasteboard acquaint- 
ances to invite to the receptions? And what 
would become of us without Receptions? Ev- 
erybody likes to givethem. Everybody flocks 
to them with much alacrity. When society 
calls the roll, we all know the penalty of being 
left out. Is there any intellectual or physical 
pleasure equal to that of jamming so many 
people into a house that they can hardly move, 
and treating them to a Babel of noises in which 
no one can make herself heard without scream 
ing? There is nothing like a reception in any 
uncivilized country. It is so exhilarating! 
When a dozen or a hundred people are gath- 
ered together in a room, they all begin to raise 
their voices and to shout like pool-sellers in 
the noble rivalry of “ warious langwidges,” 
rasping their throats into bronchitis in the 
bidding of the conversational ring. If they 
spoke low, or even in the ordinary tone, con- 
versation would be possible 3ut then it 
would not be a reception, as we understand it. 
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We cannot egviect anywhere any I thie piea 
sures of il life. We train for it in low 
er assem Halta dozen women ina“ ca 
ved t t t practice » tha 
can be ird by everybody in the neigh 
h i except themselves. Do not men d 
thre im If they do, it Only shows that men 
ilso are capable of the higher civilization. 


that is, the intercourse of 


depend upon the e 


But does society 
congenial p laborate 
m of exchanging calls with hundreds of 
people who are not congenial? Such thoughts 
will sometimes come by a winter fireside of 
dinner part 
0 large for talk without a telephone, o1 


ople 


talking triends, or at a 


time by the sea or in the co 

tage in the hills, when the fever of social lif 
mperature, We 
will give way to 
it human inte 
will throw off this artificial 


has got down to a normal te 


fancy that some 
it real enjoyment of life 


ind wea 


course 


risome parade, and that if women look back 
with pride, as they may, upon their personal 
ichievements and labors, they will also regard 


hem with astonishment Women, we read 


every day, long for the rights and privileges 
| ition and serious pur 
And vet, such is the 


self-sacrifice of their nature, they 


sweet 


i voluntarily 
take on burdens which men ive never as 
1, and which they would speedily cast 
off if they had What ‘ 
msumed half 


should we say of men 


their time In paying 
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formal calls upon en h other mere ly fon 
sake of paying calls, and were low-spirited 
they did not receive as many cards as t 
id dealt out to society Have they 1 
Have time? and if t 
have, why should they spend it in this Sisyp 
task? Would the social machine go to pi 
the inquiry is made in good faith, and s 
ly for information—if they made rational | 
ness for themselves to be attended to, or « 
if they gave the time now given to calls t 
hate to reading and study, and to maki 
their households civilizing centres of int 
course and enjoyment, and paid visits fi 
other motive than “clearing off th 
list’? If all the artificial round of calls 
ecards should tumble down, what valua 
thing would be lost out of anybody’s lift 
The question is too vast for the Draw 
but as an experiment i 
like to see the system in abeyance for one s 
on. If at the end of it there had not 
just as much social enjoyment as befor 
there were not fewer wom 


time women more 





some 


1 sociology it wou 


1 than usual d 
with nervous prostration, it would 


start at its 


res 


own expense a new experim 


to wit, a kind of Social Clearing-Hous« 
which all cards should be delivered and 
changed, and all social debts of this kind 


b ilanc ed by ex perience d book ke epers, so t 
the reputation of everybody for propriety 
conventionality should be just as good as 
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AnTI-ANGLOMANIAC (a /iftle mired) 


spell a word 


And then just look 
B-e-a-u-c-h-a-m-p, and pronounce it Chumley '"’ 


at the way those English pronounce. They 
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OLORED girl liad been sent 
L message to the oust 
SSO! M Le ste 
s ttle daughte ‘ 
before id close ) 
a colored perso i} 
ed, and atte ol wr at 


ce epinterest, ald pass 


hand sottly over that 

messenger, ASKE al, in the 

earnest und reverential 

Did God make you in the 
CAPTAIN'S REVENGI 

OF WESTERN POLITICS IN 49 

fue history of California 

the West in the days of 

e gold fever of “49 can never 

seriously portrayed, as an 

ement of humor, more or less 

m, entered into the plans 

ind operations of the pioneers, 

Lhe situations at times were 





h that although undertaken 
ill good faith and sober ear- 
estness, the outcome was so 
ridiculous that a plain histor- 
il statement of the facts in 
case would fall tlat. The 
eers of those days attord a 
ehtful contrast to the lu- 
brious “funny man” of to * Will yo" 
lay, who is proverbially of sad ea poh ; os 
ind solemn aspect, whereas the or would you 


Straight 
frontiersmen would joke in the 


ry of death. The fol 
wing story, which is vouched for 


( face 
as being 
ie, illustrates the polities of those days very 


When Portland, 


Oregon, boasted of only a 


gle main street, the little stores were built 
vith great glass show-windows, which ex 


tended from the top of the one-story building 

» the bottom, so that all that was going on in 
It 
iappened that on a certain day an election was 
din the town. 


} 
ia 


side could be clearly seen from the street. 
he A sea-captain whose vessel 
just come up from San Francisco stepped 

to one of the polling places, and with true 
(American independence declared that he would 


vote, 


} 


His Whig principles, however, were not 
the Democrats, who held the 
fort, and the result was that objections were 
raised to his asserting his right to vote, and 
the captain was finally conveyed to the door, 


favor with 


very much against his will. The hardy sailor, 
+ tall, well-built man, considered the advisa 


lity of “clearing the place out,” but the 
unsels of a friend prevailed, and the captain 
alked back to his vessel, where, after sundry 


potions, he fell asleep. 


Early in the evening 
he awoke, and announced that he was going 
ip into the town again. 


His faithful friend 
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iir rev er « caus 1? tu } t ? cde 
cranum 

Will you have it ‘ ( s r straight I 

ke a blended invigorator 

INTENSELY straight 4 | is s 
accompanied him to restrain any undue exhi 


bition of animal spirits which might be the re 

sult of excessive use of another kind of spirits, 
and together they walked up the street. As 
they the pair came 
upon a store where within, at a long table, sat 
The 


captain watched them for a minute, and as he 


proceeded on their way 


the victors in the recent contest, feasting. 


gazed his teeth began to rub together 
that 
sauntered leisurely down the 
up a precarious living from the gutter, and 
the the 
stooped, and before his swineship could utter 


a sure 
A small pig 
street, picking 


his anger was rising. 


sign 


passed captain. Suddenly sailor 


a squeal, a great brawny fist closed over 
his snout, and another band was under his 
haunches. One!—two!—three! (the porker, 


fully ninety o1 
and fro like a pendulum 
crash! and the pig, uttering the most frightful 


weighing a hundred pounds, 


swung to four! 

noises, broke through the glass, landed in the 
of the table, and the 
board, sweeping the dishes before him like a 
whirlwind. ‘There!’ exclaimed the captain, 
in a relieved voice—“ there, you, that’s 
the kind of company you ought to keep!” 


Kk. S. M. 


centre cavorted down 
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which appears elsewhere in this issue, 


IS Interesti 
In I 
Da ‘ 
II le 
He 
He 
Poor W 
An’ ve 
He i 
Wid 
(i 
she den 
An at 
He stre 
0 
‘Has 
When 
You d 
\ 
‘Oh 1 
I think 
Ef I drank 
war 
‘An’ now 
An’ on 
One (Iss Oo 
Would 
“Dat kiss 
Not ef 
He tua’n 
An 


An’ every 
Huard-a-hearted 
She walke 
An’ heer 
An’ every 
Hard-a-hearted 


S|} e war 


An’ spied his pale corpse comin’ 
“Oh, lay him down upon de groun’, 


An’ let 


As she 


She heerd 


An’ every 


* Har 
“Oh, fader, 
An’ dig 

My true 


An’ I 


“Oh, mu 


An’ I 


Sweet W 
An’ Be 
Outen li 
An’ Be 


De sweet 


lowing version, as sung by the Virg 


It is given verbatim et literatim: 


d to her his pale white han 


lider, mudder, make-a my s’roud 
An’ make 
Sweet Willie’ 


as de steeple top, 


a true-love knot, 
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A NEW WAY TO GET A LEGACY, 
AN old resident of Buffalo, New York, sick 
bed and likely to die, sent for a lawyer to mak 
his will, that he might dispose of his life-lo 


earnings and savings. He told the attorn: 
that he had 330,000, and proceeded to dictate 
dispositions. To his wife he gave $15,000, ar 


$5000 to each of his three children. These be 
quests were to be first paid, and then he we: 

on to dispose of the residue. “ Considering the 
love and affection that I bear to THY helove 
nephew John, I give and bequeath to | 

$5000. Considering the love and affect 

that I bear to my two nieces Sally and Po 

I give to each of them $5000." And he w 
going on, when the lawyer laid down his yx 
and remarked, 

“This seems to me a work of supererogation 

“What do you mean ?” inquired the testator 
surprised at the remark. 

“Why,” said the lawyer, “ you say yours 
that you have but $30,000, and you have gives 
all that to your wife and children ; and I wa 
thinking that if you have nothing more, but 


are willing $5000 apiece to your belove 
nephews and nieces, why, I don’t see how they 
are going to get i.” 

The old man was nettled; his eyes showed 
some fire, notwithstanding his weak state, as 
he answered: “Git it? How’re they goin’ 
git it? W hy, doq on ‘em! let ’em work Jor if, as 
I had to do.” GILBERT. 
rHE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY IN A NEW ROLI 

WHEN George Washington was on his way 
from New York to Cambridge, he stopped ov 
night at Mr. Bull’s Tavern in Wethersfic 
Oliver Ellsworth, afterward Chief-Justice 
the United States, who lived at Windsor, 
where the family mansion can still be seer 
from the passing train, sent a message 
Washington by his eldest son, inviting him to 
dine with him the next day. 

Mr. Bull, who appreciated the dignity of his 
position as the host of the General, told th 
lad, very curtly, when he presented hims« 
that he could not see Washington. 

“ But I have a letter for him,” said the boy 

“ Well, you can send it in to him.” 

‘But my father said I was to deliver it 
person.” 

“ Who is your father ?” 

“ Oliver Ellsworth.” 

“Oh!—ah! Well, I'll see if you can go i1 


Washington received the boy with dignity, 
but great cordiality. As to the invitation, tli 
General said, “ Tell your father, with my thanks, 
that [ cannot wait till dinner to see him, but I 
will breakfast with him.” This he did, a 
made himself very agreeable to the Ellswort 
family. Among the incidents of his stay 
is related that he took the two younger chi 
dren of his host in his lap, one on each kne 
and sang to them the “ Derby Ram.” T 
anecdote, we fancy, throws a new light on t 
human quality of the Father of his Country 
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SUCH A THOUGHTFUL MAN 


Mrs. McSwyny. ‘Oi’m towld your choild fell out o° the top windy, Mrs. Clinchy?” 

Mrs. Crincnuy. * Yis; an’ av me little mon hadn't coom along jest at the roight toime, an’ broke 
the fall wid the top av his head, me bye ‘d been kilt.” 

Mrs. McSwyny. “ Did it hurrt yer hoosband, now?” 

Mrs. Ciincuy. “ Oi don’t think so. It broke his neck, an’ he doid widout a groan.” 


LINES A LA SWINBURNE 
SEE ODE ON MARCH RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

I sine of the months of the whirligig years that are 
fading far out of sight and of sound and of 
motionless mind ; 

Of the days without dreams and the dreams with 
out days, and the days and the dreams and the 
dreams and the days grown silent and blind; 

Gone mad with the vigor of spring and the blush of 
the radish new blown in the meadows far kissed 
by the lips of the Sound: 

The maddest and gladdest and saddest and baddest 
and sweetest, completest and fleetest and neatest 
of days ever found. 


I sing of them often in words that are winding, in 
adjectives blinding, in dactyls and trochees with 
cunning combined, 

In lines that are long as a sentence of Evarts, in 
lines on the plan of the Washington Monument 
deftly designed ; 

With wildering fancy of words and of musical syl 
lables weighted with little of thought and with 
much less of rhyme, 

I cover ten pages a sitting with verse that has value 
in market, and readily getteth there every time- 


And when the idea is the thinnest, new burst from 


the void of the infinite nothing, the zenith of 
Space where the nebulous ether is pregnant with 


of fancy bestrewn with the dew-drops 





of 

I build up long lines such as never a poet, who was 
not a crank on the subject of versification, built 
up for the purpose of drowning a suffering public 
with torrents of stupid and meaningless gibbering 
gush 

If the wind and the sunlight of April and August 
had made of the past and hereafter a single 
adorable season whose life was a rapture of love 
and of laughter for all of the maidens and lads, 

I'd write you a poem with lines like the city of 
Rome, and with rhymes on beholders and shoul 
ders; on measure and pleasure; on closes and 





roses ; on sterile, imperil ;: remember, September 
and hither and thither and whither; on slacken 
and bracken; on season and reason ; defrauded, 
applauded; on dwindled, rekindled; on giving 
and living: on slumbers and numbers; beholden 
and golden; on glory and story and Morey; on 
wizard and gizzard and blizzard; on Blaine and 
on Maine; and each rhyme would be stuck on 
the end of a line just like this one I’m writing; 
and oh, and heyday, and yea, marry, they'd run 
about eight to the page, and they'd collar the 
scads TRICOTRIN. 
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ECDO oO \ } 
WHEN La is 
' he ent 
t ‘ ! re ar ‘ 
N Orlea He isi 
rece ee ad Spa 1 buildin ite 
I ! avAt ho Jackson S« ur ! 
tf i He is vel atta t ili¢ 
| vreeable to young me 
rut poy facuity of mat r 
pu belng 1 a social wa \ 
ry toa rie he follo ng may be pel 
t Iwo young creole gentlemen were 
eSSIVE ntroduced to him 
Are you married?” asked the Marquis ot 
thie st 
i am, General,” was the reply. 
Happy man! happy man!” said Lafayette 
varmly pressing the youthful Benedict’s hand 


Phe 


aname ep ue SLIOT 


second made negative answer to the 








Lucky dog! lucky dog!” said Lafayette, 
patting the bachelor on the back. 
SOUR GRAPES 
THe 1 incholy days” are here 
l I 4 mu KNOW, s May 
When winter things look ch quee 
Al furs must pack away 
W he shop has blossomed ou 
With all e springs hew styies 
And i ind gow! " n to rt 
Along the wav for n S 
My | ear’s wrap is trin i wi ul 
And j¢ s now the rage 
My hat’s not ill enoug for grace 
M shows its ag 
ve y l ns on I \ t 
A ‘ of vogue completel 
I é at i ‘ 
I ca y quite leat 
My para I Y e shad 
Has nes indeed too few 
N« my bang the latest fad 
esine Russia gives the cu 
M tournure 1s not quite the thing 
My lister has no capes 
In fact, the fashions of the spring 
l The t ill sour ¢ Apes 
I will not care what's wo to-da 
The poets of the we 
Are nging chart 
But not about dry goods ; 
The May-flowers have not changed their suit 
In color or in sheen, 
And ev young and tender shoot 
Still wears the same old green 
Ay Mary N. PRESCOTT. 


WHEN Professor K reached the rostrum 


\ for prayers he found his watch about two min 
" utes slower, and himself as much later, than 

: he expected Looking at his watch, he ex 
7 claimed, “I shall have no faith in my wateh 


this!” 


ei after 
i “Tt 


¢ ¢ the quick response of Professor J 


s not faith, but works, you need,” was 
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REVISED ANECDOTES 
HIPPOCRATES AND ARTAXERXES 
HirPOCRATES, the celebrated physician, } 
tired the monarch Artaxe1 ota Pers 
uy he gratetul K sent hi in e! 
rich presents These the physicia 
contempltuously, and the mn baSssne 
vere tain to re rn to the Persian court 
reported that the mighty healer ha 
fused any payment whateve 
Not he? They didn’t derive hippoer 
from his name for nothing!” remarked 
King, who, though iNiterate, was possess 
much natural shrewdness He means to 
out that his mental anxiety and loss of 
tice entitle him to a large sum; but I wi 


to that.’ 
And he appointed a 
he bills, placing at its disposal for 


Commission to a 


vencies one-half of the presents. 


XERXES AND HIS ARMY 


The Persian conquerol Xerxes, seated 
pP 


his powerful army, was observed 


the heights of Salamis, having passed 1 
review 
into tears. 

Mardonius, his faithful general, having 
quire ad the cause of this emotion, the monar 


burst 


replied: “Of that vast army not one mat 
l hundred 
cording to the Expectation of Mortality ta 
the average 


be alive a vears hence: indeed . 


soldier in my host can o1 
forward with confidence to a life of thirt 


I weep at the retle 
is more than I can do.” 


and six-tenth years 
that that 


GALILEO AND THE INQUISITION, 


having taught 
moved round the s 
the execration of t 
people (who saw themselves menaced by a di 


The astronomer Galileo, 
that the earth 


and thereby incurred 


heresy 


mand to purchase new geographies for tli 
children, and so falsely accused the phil 

pher of standing in with the school-book rit 
was cited before the Holy Office, and 
five minutes in which to make a complete r 


cantation of his error. 
he promptly complied wit 
but as he rose from his knees the great sci 


This demand 


tist was heard to mutter something. 


“Did I hear you remark, E pur si muove, 1 
son ?” asked the Grand Inquisitor, toying car 
lessly with a thumb-screw as he spoke. 

“Who? 1?” replied the philosopher ; 
never said anything of the sort. What 1 « 
how I eould hay 
made such a stupid mistake.” 


say was I wondered ever 


A LADY in New York heard some children a 
the table trying to recall the names of the suc 
Presidents, and feeling uncertain ol 
to head them off. “ Don 


cessive 


her memory, tried 


ask me; the only one I know is Wheeler at 
Wilson.” 


Some old manuscripts read “ tertian ag 


but that is manifestly a blunder. 











